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TO MY WIFE AND CHILDREN 

THIS VOLUME 
IB AFFBCTIONATBLT DEDICATED 



PREFACE. 



TluH book contains some entire addresHes and parts of 
others which have been delivered on various occasions from 
1849 to 1890. There are also Included a few editorial and 
miscellaneous articles, and memorials written at the death of 
friends who were dear to me. It commemorates many 
occasions in the local history of the county and community 
in which I live, where I have been permitted to express the 
sentiments of the public. Its general consideration of 
educational and social problems should at least call attention 
to the responsibilities and seriousness of life. This book is 
almost entirely composed of matter which has been before 
published in some form, and is not designed for the general 
reader, but for distribution among kindred and friends who 
may take some interest in it solely on my account. Whatever I 
have been able to do outside of the practice of law, wliich 
has been my life work, has been occasi<mal and incidental. 
I feel, however, that no one in this age of excitement and 
development need apologize for having seriously considered 
some of the social problems that have agitated it and that 
will continue to aifect the life of every individual. 

OSCAR W. JOHNSON. 
FuKDONiA, N. Y., September 8th, 1890. 
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THE NATION'S BIRTHDAY. 



KXTKACTS FROM AN ApDRKSS AT (tILHKKTSVILI.K, N. V., 

ON .h'LY 4TII, 1H49. 



We have assembled to-day in tliis beautiful grove, this 
temple not made with hamls, to show our i^ratitude for the 
blessings we enjoy as American citizens, to consider our 
duties and responsibilities, to rejoice over the glory of the 
past and the boundless promise of the future. Seventy-three 
years ago a solitary bell in Philadel]»hia joyfully proclaimed 
the birth of a nation. To-(lay thousands of bells from the 
temples of a continent, in tones as sweet as the song when 
the stars sang together, ring forth the joy of a free and happy 
peoj)le. The Declaration of Inde})en<lence, to which we have 
just listened, is the most marked exj)ressit)n of human rights 
ever made by man. If when first j)roclaimed it was an 
abstraction, we mav now sav that bv the bh)od of heroes and 
the wis<lom of statesmen its, spirit is embo<lied in the Con- 
stitution and hiws which are the practical life t>f the Republic, 
the sun of our political* system. It is pleasant for me to be 
here to-day, to meet again the com]>anions of my childhood, 
to see the chei'rful facc^ of so manv venerable men and 
women whom I learned to respect in my childhood and who 
have contributed so largely to the prosj)erity of this com- 
munity. My home now is in a region of beauty upon the 
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shore of the great hikes, hut to me, this vaUey, tliese ever- 
lasting hills that wateh over it, mingled with the memories 
and assoeiations and hojies of life's morning, will he more 
dear than anything else the world ean present. The founders 
of this community eame into the unhroken wil(U*rness, after 
the close of the Revolution. Richard Morris, the honored 
president of the day, has seen the whole development of this 
region. His father. General Jacoh Morris, who was in the 
Revolution, the aid and comj>anion of Washington, ahout 
sixty years ago in a l)oat with his little family passed up the 
Butternut Creek in sight of the place where we are now 
asserahled, to take jiossession of land of which he had already 
procured the title. He hrought machinery for a mill and the 
rude implements of agriculture. As he moved along in the 
solitude of nature, in the shadows of the wilderness, how 
would his heart have heen cheered, coul<l he have had a vision 
of the future, of the hap)>y homes, the schoolhouses, the 
higher institutions of learning, the teyijiles for religious 
worship, the mills and manufactories to he put in motion by 
the moving waters, the tens of thousands who were in the 
lives of his children to j>eople this valley, make it fruitful 
and beautiful, and carry cultivation and venlure to the hill 
tops. Here also is Deacon Gilbert, the son of another pioneer 
who came here in his bovhood. He has been a leader in de- 
veloping this region and his name will be associated with it 
forever. He mav be called the founder of the Academy, 
which is to have its annual exhibition here this afternoon. 
Every such school is a mighty and enduring force thrown 
into the currents of the world's life. Who can estimate its 
influence? Certainly no one who cannot trace the results of 
light and purity uj)on souls through eternity. 

We are honored to-day by the presence of six Revolutionary 
soldiers gathered from as many towns. They arc all that are 
left to us. They are the living links between us and burie<l 
generations. They have come to give us their blessing, to 
share in our joy. They are listening for the roll-call to join 
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the great army of their associates marshalle<l on the plains of 
heaven. What eventful lives they have lived! Their youth 
was spent in the hard struggles of war. Wlien tliat was over 
they came into the wilderness of Otsego. Here they struggled 
for bread, to huihl rude homes to shelter their children from 
the tempest, and schoolhouses and churches to prepare them 
for American citizenshij). They have seen the county become 
the home of as intelligent, moral and hapj)y a community as 
there is upon the face of the earth. They have seen the Re- 
public increjise from a population of three millions to twenty. 
In the Revolution, Cherrv Vallev, the scene of a horrible 
massacre l)y the Indians, was the western out^kirt of Ameri- 
can population. Now it extends to the Mississippi, and west 
of that we have accjuired the domain for new States which 

will ultimatelv be the homes of hundreds of millions of free 

» •• • 

and haj)py j)eople. The stars and stripes, the symbols of 
democracy, have recently been unfurle<l upon the golden 
shores of the Pacific. Freedom has taken the richest of the 
continents in which to make the controlling nationality of the 
world. 

What a distinction to have been a soldier in the Revolution, 
to have borne a part in the greatest political and social ^revolu- 
tion of historv. Neither the soldier nor the statesman of 
that jieriod comj)rehended the mighty work they were per- 
forming. They knew that they were resisting foreign tyranny, 
but of the great and jirosperous Rei)ublic which was to grow 
up from the Union of States to be bound together by a Con- 
stitution the highest embodiment of human wisdom, to 
develop the best fruits of human life in millions of men from 
generation to generation, they had no conception. History 
had furnished no such examjde. The prosperity and power 
of the Rc|)ul)lic is in the embodiment of the sjnrit of the 
Declaration of lndepen<lcnce in institutions and laws. They 
give <>pjM)rtunity, strengthen every arm, stimulate every brain, 
warm every heart, and this aggregate of indivi<lual power makes 
the mighty Republic. This is an occasion for joy. Were 
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evi*r men so favored as the s<)l(liers of the Revohition to 
whom length of days lias been given, to see the fruits of 
their suffering and toil, to hear the joyful aeehiim of other 
generations, not only to have a vision of, hut to have entered^ 
the promised land. Some of Napoleon's soldiiM's are left. 
They have their memories of departed ijlorv, of serried 
ranks that are broken, of the dead left upon a hundred battle- 
fields, but what fruit remains to the world from their aehieve- 
ments, who gather around them in their old age with faces 
beaming with joy, with hearts fille<l with the gratitu<le language 
is powerless to express? The young should not feel that 
there is not anything for them to do. The soldier only hews 
the way and gives the opportunity. Nations are not blotte*! 
out by war, or pestilence or famine, but from the social 
corruptiou engendered by j)rosperity. We may compare the 
Hocial life of a nation to the great river fed from thousands 
of rivulets and streams which mingle together, as it rolls on, 
each contributing to the purity or impurity of its waters. 
The fountains of national life are tlie hearts of the |)eople as 
thev are fonned bv nature, bv homes, bv schools, bv the 
opportunities and lessons of life. Each life whether g<»od or 
bad is thrown into the scales of national destiny. Aside from 
the natural development of communities, men of every nation- 
ality are hastening to our shores to share our destiny, and 
whatever there is in them of good and evil goes into our 
national life. *****♦♦* 
In conclusion, let me say that when we in the onler of 
nature shall have j)assed away, the sun will still shine upon 
thifl valley and these hills. They will yiehl their harvests to 
honest toil, and, if all Americans shall in peace sustain law 
and order and foster intelligence and virtue with as much 
zeal as the Revolutionary fathers upheld the flag with its 
thirteen stars upon the battle field, ha])py men an<l women 
and children will assemble here to the latest generations to 
rejoice in national prosperity an<l greatness. 



ANDREW JACKSON. 



An Oration Dkliverkd at Dunkirk, N. V., 
ON January 8th, 18«1. 



FeMow Citizens : 

We have assembled upon the anniversary of one of the 
most glorious days in our national history, to pay a tribute of 
respect to the memory of the patriot, statesman and soldier, 
Andrew Jackson. Is there an American whose heart does 
not warm and swell with pride — a soldier whose arm does 
not grow strong when he hears that name which is enshrined 
in history with so many glorious associations? Do we not all 
wish, in this grave crisis in our national affairs, that we had 
at the helm Jackson's clear head, patriotic heart, iron will 
and strong arm? In the brief time which the proprieties of 
this occasion will allow me to address vou, I shall not confine 
myself to a detail of Jackson's life, but shall endeavor to 
select from his career such incidents as illustrate his character, 
and to draw from his historv some wholesome lessons worthv 
of consideration in our present national distractions. I shall 
also allude to the galaxy of patriots and statesmen who sur- 
rounded Jackson and helped him make his age illustrious. 
Great men come in groups in ages which require them — they 
reflect glory upon each other, and one can no more shine by 
his own light, than one star can illuminate the heavens. 
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(xreat men to the future become the representatives of the 
spirit and impulses of the times in wliieh tliey live. 

Jackson's parents emigrated from Ireland to South Carolina 
several vears before his birth. One branch of his familv was 

» ft 

driven from Scotland into Ireland by religious persecution. 
He was of Scotch and Irish descent, and in his veins was 
mingled the blood of patriotic and heroic races. In the 
Revolution, at the age of thirteen, he joined the army with 
his two elder l)rothers. The elder was killed in the battle of 
Stone. Soon afterward Jackson and his other brother were 
taken prisoners, and, when a British officer ordered the child 
hero to black his boots, he indignantly refused and demanded 
the treatment due a prisoner of war. For this the officer 
aimed a blow at his hea<l with liis sword, which Jackson 
parried with his hand, receiving a wound the scar of which he 
carried tlirough life. The officer then made the same demand 
of Jacksonls brother, who also indignantly refused, for which 
he received a blow upon his head, from the effects of which 
he soon died. 

Is it not probable that thirty years later, when Jackson saw^ 
the plains of New Orlelms lieaped with the dead and dying 
redcoats, that he thought of liis nnirdered brother, and of the 
indignity heaj>ed by British officers upon his childhood? 
Jackson, with ten or twelve others, formed a guanl one night 
at the house of a captain who was on a visit to his family. 
Jackson, hearing the approach of a force outside, seized his 
rifle and marched out alone and demanded wlio thev were, 

ft ' 

and receiving n<» answer fired upon them. He then retreated 
to the house and stati(uied himself at a window, where two of 
his companions were shot by his si<le, and all possibility of 
the escape of the inmates from overwhelming force seemed 
de]>arted, when the tones of a bugle sounding a cavalry- 
charge are heard, and the British force flee, thinking a com- 
pany of cavalry were bearing down upon them. An old 
bugler happened to hear the tiring, aud, seizing his bugle, 
went forth, and if it had not been for its tones as they 
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echoed in the night air of Carolina eighty years ago, I should 
not be addressing you to-night upon the career of Andrew 
Jackson. Jackson%'. mother also was a victim in the Revolu- 
tion. Early in the struggle she consecrate<l lierself and her 
three orphan boys to the cause of lier country. An<l after she 
had consigned two of them to the grave, she took her youngest 
sou, Andrew, and went by a dangcl'ous route two hundred 
miles to Charleston, and, appealing in person to the com- 
manding officer, got j)ermission to go with other heroic 
women on board of the prison ships, where a deadly contagion 
was sweeping off brave men, who had neither nurse nor 
physician. She so<m fell a victim to the disease and her son 
was never able to find her grave. It is only such women who 
have the heart to feel and the will to <lo that (rod permits 
to be the motliers of the heroes of the world. 

Thus at the close of the Uevolution, Jackson was an orphan. 
Like Logan he knew of no human being in whose veins ran 
a drop of kindred blood. What a terrible an<l bitter struggle 
was his childhood; calculated to destroy a weak nature, but 
to nourisli a strong one and to harden youth j»rematurely into 
manhood. Jackson's earlv associations were with the heroes 
of the Uevolution. He sat at their feet and imbibed the spirit 
of patriotism. No one could have had a m<»re vivid idea of 
the cost of national liberty than the suffering and the sever- 
ing of every kin<ire<l tie burned into his yoiithful spirit. His 
mother had <lesigned him for the ministry, and had given him 
early advantages to |»repare him for this sacred mission, but 
it did not correspond with his <lispositi(Ui — lie was inclined 
to force rather than persuasion, to be a man of deeds rather 
than words. Soon after the close of the Revolution he c<mi- 
menced the study of law, and at the age of nineteen he had 
character enough to rec*Mve the ap|)ointment of Solicitor for 
the Territorv of Tennessee, and with no fortune but the horse he 
rode, he went to seek a home and fame in the almost unbroken 
wilderness. In his new home he soon became prominent by 
his generosity, his courage, his will, and his intuitive ju<lg- 
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ffK'iit. T\w Territon' like all new Territorie> wa> •K-ttle<i bv 
deKperate men and outlaws. Bullies were hired to assault 
him in the streets, to drive him from the j>erformance of pro- 
fessional duties, but thev all came off seeond Wst. He was 
H<K>n ealled to the bench of the Supreme C<»urt, and once de- 
Hcen(h;d from it to arrest with his own hand a des|»erate 
criminal, who ha<l overawed the Sheriff and all he could 
summon to aid him by threatening to slumt the first man who 
approacrhed liim. He cowed V>efore the tire of Jackson's eye 
and drop|>ed liis levelled j»istol. Law under his energetic ad- 
ministration soon became supreme in its sway <»ver the turbu- 
lent elements of a new societv. 

Let us consider the condition r>f the countrv in the youth of 
Jackson. The colonists had mostlv l)een driven from various 
nations of Europe by opj»ression an<l rc»ligious j>ersecution. 
They had come into the wilderness to enjoy civil and religious 
free<iom, and to lay the foundations of a free empire for pos- 
terity. They had a terrible struggle with the savage for 
their firesides and altars, and, when they began to feel some- 
what secure, England sought to reduce them to vassalage, to 
make the sacrifices and sufferings of their fathers for two 
centuries in the wilderness in vain. Then commenced the 
Hev<>lution, and in that struggle the American jieople made 
such sacrifices and exhibited such patriotism, virtue and 
heroism as make the brightest page in human history. When 
they were left to themselves, they had a population of less 
than three millions, a desolated and inij)overished country, 
thirteen independent colonies without any practical bond of 
union, without any sympathy from the despotisms which then 
overshadowed the rest of the world, and hemmed in on all 
sides by the dominion of Spain, France and England. The 
Articles of Confederation were soon found to be a rope of 
sand. A convention met at Philadelphia in I7H7, to form a 
constitution and union, which should for weal or woe, make 
the destiny of the American family one an<l insei>arable for- 
ever. As President of that convention sat Cireorge Wasliiny;- 
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ton, and as members were Hamiltcm, Lan^^don, Uufus Kinj^, 
Roger Sherman, Benjamin Franklin, Carroll, Madison, Rut- 
ledge, Pinckney and a long list of other patriots and sages. 
They did not meet to struggle for sectional advantages, to 
stand inexorably upon individual opinion, but to concede and 
compromise, and agree upon some basis which should be just 
to all, and which should preserve the blessings of liberty and 
good government to the countless millions wliich were in the 
future to crowd into our broad domain. Their great and 
catholic hearts rose above the petty passions of the hour, to 
do a great and sacred work for humanity. 

Thirty millions of the most free, enlightened and happy 
people on the face of the earth are to-day enjoying the fruits 
of their labors. This generation under the imjudse of passion 
and party sj)irit may tear down the pillars of the glorious 
fabric, they may break the Union into fragments, they may 
disregard the voice that issues from ten thousand graves 
where the fathers sleep, they may forget their j)osterity and 
their God, but they cannot <lim or destroy the fame of the 
heroes and patriots of the past, any more than they can pluck 
the stars from heaven. The temple, even in its ruins, will 
appear majestic and hallowed to the future, and the last voice 
on earth will reiterate the bitter curse of ages upon the men 
of to-day, if they show themselves unworthy their inheritance 
and unfit to defend and j»reserve it by the same patriotic, 
fraternal and conciliatorv spirit bv which it was made. 

Jackson was twentv vears of ai^e when the Constitution 
was forme<l, and he participated with all the patriotic of the 
land in the joyful feeling that they then had a Constitution 
ratiiie<l by the j)eople an<l a united country ujion an apparently 
imperishable basis, as it was only to bless and jirotect those 
it governed. The Constitution was formed, but it was in ^11 
its dej)artments a complicated and untried experiment. The 
inauguration of the new system, the discussion and settlement 
of its construction, the grave questions of foreign an<l domes- 
tic policy which aros^ in the* affairs of the most free, energetic 
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and growing people on the face of the earth, created a necessity 
for and formed the second generation of great American 
statesmen, among whom Jackson will forever stand con- 
spicaous. 

Having vindicated the supremacy of the hiw as Judge, 
Jackson resigned his position. He was socm elected to the 
United States Senate, and after a brief service resigned his 
seat in that august body. He found his enjoyment in <lomestic 
life and in cultivating his farm upon the beautiful banks of 
the Cumberland with the same energy which he displayed u}M)n 
the battle field. He left his haj)py home only at the urgent 
call of his country. When the Creek Indians, driven to frenzy 
by the lofty eloquence of Tecumseh, commenc^ed their fearful 
massacres upon our Southern frontiers, Jackson was called 
to command; and with about four thousand volunteers he 
carried on the most successful and destructive cam})aign in 
the annals of Indian warfare. He had to contend with mutiny 
in his own camp produced by starvation. A whole regiment 
resolved to go home and to fight no longer for a State which 
left them to starve in the wilderness. Jackson planted him- 
self in front of them and, levelling his rifle, declared that he 
would shoot the first man who took an advance stej>, and 
the mutiny was quelled by the power of that indomitable will. 
I may mention, to show the readiness with which he seize<i 
every incident in the excitement of battle, that when his army 
was crossing a river carrying upon a litter General Coffee, 
who was supposed to be mortally wounde<l, the savages ma<le 
a terrible attack upon the rear division and broke it to pieces. 
The gallant Coffee sprang from his litter upon his horse and 
rode along the line with the face of a dead man. Jackson, 
seeing him, shouted in a Voice which rang over the whole 
fiojd: ** We shall whip them yet, my men; the dead have risen 
and come to aid us." These cheering words turned the tide 
of battle. 

It was the great and heroic qualities he evinced in this cam- 
paign which secured to him the command at New Orleans 
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agaiuHt a niightier and a haughtier foe. As this is the anni- 
versary of the great battle of New Orleans, which was fought 
forty-six years ago to-day, and is the crowning achievement 
of Jackson's military life, it is proper that I should allude to 
that battle somewhat in detail. Jackson, in anticipation of 
the attack, went to the city about thirty days before the bat- 
tle. He found everything in confusion. The city had been 
so recently ceded to us that it contained but a small American 
po])ulation. The Spaniards sympathized with the British. 
A majority of the Legislature wished to surrender and were 
holding treasonable corresj)ondence with the enemy. Jackson 
proclaimed martial law, imprisoned a Judge who had released 
a traitor from the prison in which he had placed him, and 
drove the Legislature from the hall where they sat to thwart 
his ])lans. His coinitry had told him to defend New Orleans 
at every hazard, and he was not going to be foiled by traitors. 
He said to the women who roamed the streets in terror : **The 
enemy shall never reach the city," and they believed his words 
as if they had been the decrees of destiny. He had but one 
thousand regular troops, but soon Carroll and Coffee with the 
Tennessee militia, his old companions in arms, were at his 
side. He knew now that he had a body of men who would 
l)e his companions in victory or in death. Patriotic citizens 
seized their arms and hastened to the camp. The idea of re- 
sistance with any means he had to the thirteen thousand 
veterans of the enemy would have seemed to any one else 
visionary and hopeless, but not so to him. When a commit- 
tee from the Legislature came to inquire about his plans, he 
replicnl : "Tell your honorable body, if the hair on my 
hea<l knew my plans, I would cut it off." Jackson chose his 
lines and began to work with terrible energy to strengthen 
them, using bales of cotton or anything that would stop a 
ball. A Frenchman came to the camp and complained that 
Jackson had taken his cotton ; Jackson handed him a musket 
and told him to take his ]>lace in the ranks ; if he had prop- 
erty there, he was the man to defend it. On the night of the 
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Hoveiith of Jainiar}', the 13ritish under cover of a ileuse fo^ 
eoiistructed batteries and planted their heavy artillery within 
eight hundred yards of the American works. The sun on 
Sunday morning, the ever memorable eighth of January, rose 
bright and clear, and with its rising the ascent of rockets from 
the enemy's lines gave the signal f<»r assault. In response, 
one long, loud, defiant shout, such as only comes from the 
hearts* of freemen when they welcome the invaders of their 
soil '*with bloody hands to hospitable graves, "" arose from 
our camp, then all was silent as death. The levee l>etween 
the armies was only four hundred yards wide. 

Let us look a moment at these armies. On one side, we 
see ranged for assault nine thousan<l of the veterans of Eng- 
land, in columns seventy deep, men inured and disciplines! to 
war in the bloodiest campaigns the wodd has ever known, 
flushed with their victories under Wellinjjton, when* thev had 
chased the French eagles from the field, anneal with every 
weapon of destruction, with their bayonets reflecting back the 
sunbeams, and their re<l uniforms, |)resenting as l>eautiful a 
spectacle as ever graced a battle field, or lent a charm to the 
work of death. In their rear was a resene of three thousand 
men, ready for any emergency in the tide of battle. Look at 
the other side. Beliin<l the dark entrenchments are only- 
four tliousand effective men, three thousan<l of them half-clad 
militia; a few hundre<l are there who have the will to tight 
but no anus. These men have stH.»n no great battles, they 
have had their fights with the wild beast and the savage in 
the solitude of the wilderness, they have handliMJ their trusty 
rifles fnmi childhood, and know with what prt»cision thev 
carry death, they have large, brave American hearts, they 
stand beneath the stripes and stars u|Km the sac rtM I soil of 
their ,own country ; in their rear were the women and ehil- 
<lren they had sworn to defend with their blood, A little 
farther back were their own firesides an<l altars. In the lit- 
tle they knew about war they had learned nothing al>out 
retreating ; they were ready to a man to die with ** Old 
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Hickory " then and there. The British column8 moved to 
the assault with double-quick step. The American artillery 
made terrible havoc in their serried ranks, but still they 
moved on, the living taking the place of the dead, until they 
reached the outer edge of the ditch surrounding the American 
camp. Now the word lire rang along our line, and at the 
first discharge whole companies sank to the earth. The 
three Generals first in command rushed to the front to rally 
their men, but were shot down. There was an incessant fire 
before which men could not stand and live. The army broke 
to pieces and fied and all efforts to lead them a second time 
into that murderous fire were unavailing. Two thousand 
dead and dying lay upon the field, while the American loss 
was six killed and seven wounded — a disparity of loss unpar- 
alleled in the annals of war. 

Jackson was asked afterward what his plan was if he had 
been driven from the lines, and he replied, '*I would have 
fired the city and fought the enemy amid the surrounding 
flames." Where the British had anticipated so much booty 
they would only have found flames and ashes and death. If 
the British anny in the confusion of a burning city had met 
the hunters of Tennessee and old Kentucky, with their bowie 
knives in a hand-to-hand contest, they would have sworn that 
they had never seen any fighting in old Spain. Since that 
discomfited host embarked forty-six years ago no foreign in- 
vader has set foot ujmju our soil, and if we continue a united 
people will never again. The memories of such heroes as 
Jackson and Scott, of such valor as our citizen soldiers dis- 
played at Lundy's Lane and New Orleans, guard our shores 
better than turrets or battlements. 

In 1828 Jackson was elected President; his marked charac- 
teristic was a devotion to the Union ; he had fought for it in 
two wars, and realized better than men of our day can what 
it had cost; he looked with a j»atriot's pride to the splendid 
future which awaited it; his ambition was to have an honor- 
able place in its histx^ry. When South Carolina raised the 
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stiiii<l:inl of rebellion an<l :wlopteil resolutions to nullify ainl 
resist by amis the exerution of the revenue laws, Jaeks4iu 
met the crisis not only as a hero, but as a patriot an<l states- 
man. His Droelamation at that time is a more hononible 

* 

monument to his memory than all the trophies of a thousaud 
battle tiehls. He put <lown the fell demon by the force aud 
pathos of his words. His proclamation was not only a clear 
an<l conclusive demonstration of the treason of secession an<l 
of the strenujth of the constitutional Inrnds which hold the 
Union together, but a lofty ai>])eal to the patriotism ami 
lovaltv of his native State, couched in such lanjjuasre as a 
father mijjht use to his erring chihlren. When he said, "Ry 
the Eternal, the Union must and shall be preserved,'" men 
knew that he meant something. All understood that it was 
the declarati<m of a man who held in his hand the sword of 
the Republic, who never faltere<l, who never uttered a false- 
hood, who never shnmk from any sacrifice or any foe in the 
path of duty. Resistance to him meant war to the knife, war 
to the bitter end, war until one party or the other was ex- 
terminated. Here we see the advantage of that character 
which is built up only by a pure, heroic and self-sacrificing 
life. That old, broken, gray-haired man, sitting in the chair 
of Htat(% was mightier than armies. A coward might liave 
uttered the same brave words, but they would have been 
|>owerless. All men knew that Jackson would fight to re<leem 
his ple<lge to the last drop of his blood, to the last beat of 
his heart. 

I may safely say that, if Jackson had been President in 
this crisis, the stars and stripes which waved over Fort 
Moultrie would never have been suj)planted by the j»ahnetto 
flag, though the dead had lain as thick aroun<l the fort as they 
<lid around his camp at New Orleans. In 18:^:^ he sent Scott 
to that Fort, and he would have sent the gray-haired old 
veteran there again, an<l treason would have withered in the 
glance of his eye and shrunk from the blows of his mighty 
arm. S<'ott is not th(?re, but the brave Major Andei-son, a 
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kindreel hero, who han found a warm j)lace in the great 
American heart, in tliere. We feel tliat tlie honor of the Re- 
public is safe in the hands of this gallant son of Kentucky. 
He has but sixty men, but we know that if the stars and 
stripes go down at Fort Sumter, it will be uj)on tlie dead 
bodies of sixty-one heroes. It will not happen while blood 
warms one heart or life lingers in a single arm; it will not 
hap})eu until thousands of traitors have expiate<l their crimes 
by death. The rebellion was confined in 183:J to a small 
majority of a single State; it grew out of the operations of 
a single law. The crisis then was a mere speck compared 
with the dark cloud which hangs over us as we enter upon 
the vear 1861. Ajjain Soutli Carolina rears tlie standard of 
revolt and disunion, but she is not alone. Fourteen States, 
having the same social institutions, sympathize with her more 
or less, so that, unless wise, firm, patriotic and conciliatory 
counsels prevail, there is danger that we may see one-half of the 
Union arrayed in arms against the other half, and claiming a 
separate destiny at the point of the bayonet. I say that there 
is ilanger of civil war, of a contest which shall shatter the 
Union into fragments, and which shall engender such hatreds, 
animosities and bitter memories of mutual wrongs, as will 
burn and rankle in the hearts of posterity for ages. I ask you 
all if the sjiirit of peace, and the fraternal feeling, and the 
comprehensive patriotism which animated our fathers when 
thev formed the Union, can bv anv miracle arise from civil 
war in the bosom of a kijidred race? 

Let us hear an<i heed what Jackson savs in his farewell ad- 
dress to the American people: **The Constitution can not 
Ik» maintainc<l, nor the Union pieserved in op|)osition to pub- 
lic feeling by the mere e^certion of the coercive jiower confided 
to the general government. The foundations must be laid in 
the affections of the peoi>le, in the security it gives to life, 
liberty, character and property, and in the fraternal attach- 
ments which the citizens of the several States bear to one 
another as members of one political family, mutually contrib- 
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iitiiig to promote the hapj)iness of each other. Ileiiee the 
citizens of every State should Htiuliously avoid everything cal- 
culated to wound the sensihility or offend the just pride of 
the people of other States ; and they should frown upon any 
j»roceedings within their own borders likely to disturb the 
tranquillity of their political brethem in other portions of the 
Union. The internal regulations of States must differ ; and 
this difference is increased by the varying i)rincii)les upon 
which the colonies were originally planted, principles which 
had taken deep root in their social institutions before the 
Revolution. Every State while it does not interfere with the 
rights of other States, or of the Union, must be the sole judge 
of the measures j)roper to secure the safety of its citizens and 
to promote their happiness ; and all efforts upon the part of 
the peoj)le of other States to cast odium ujion their institu- 
tions, or to disturb their rights of j)roj)erty, or to j»ut in 
jeopardy their peace, are in direct opposition to the spirit in 
which the Union was formed, and must endanger its safety. 
Nothing but mischief can come from these improper assaults 
upon the feelings and rights* of others. Rest assured that 
men found busy in this work of discord are not worthy of 
your confidence, and deserve your strongest re|>robation.'*'* 
He further says : '* Artful and designing men will always he 
found who are ready to foment these fatal divisions, and to 
inflame the natural jealousies of different sections of the 
country." Washington says : "There will be reason to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those who in any quarter may endeavor 
to weaken the sacred bonds of the Union." 

Do we not see that the very evils these sages and heroes 
warned us against are at our very doors ; that thousands of 
demagogues at the North and at the South have been for 
almost a generation busy at the work of })romotiug sectional 
discord and jealousy and hatred ; that they have poisoned the 
minds of millions, and turned j)atriots into sectionalists and 
seceders and haters of portions of our common country, until 
we are on the very verge of civil war, and shall havt^ it unless 
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till' iXVV'M mass of men who stand betwecMi the extremes, and 
wlu) heed tlie eonnsels of Washington and Jaekscm, arise and 
combine and bnry these disorpmizing traitors in a grave too 
deep for any resnrret^tion ? In tlieliglitof what we all know 
of Andrew Jackson, what do you think that he would do to- 
day could he arise from his grave and stand at the helm of 
state ? I hold up his proclamation in 1833 as evidence that 
lie would not side with Southern seceders and .traitors. I hold 
up what I have cited from his farewell address as conclusive 
evidence, that he would not side with such men North as 
have sought political power by inciting Northern prejudice, 
ami hatred against the South and her dome-Jtic institutioiiK. 
Is not the record ccmdusive (Ui both points? He would put 
one hand upon the traitors and inciters f»f sectional hatred and 
jealousy North, and the other upon the shameless traitors of 
the South, and he would then with such a voice as rang over 
the battle tiehl of New Orleans forty -six yeai*s ago, call upon 
the justice, the patri(»tism and the conservatism of the country 
to arise and strangle them all as the hydras were strangled of 
oh\. He would not count numbers, but would do right and 
then appeal for support to the great heart of the generous 
people who never <le'<erted him. 

Some men of all parties now talk lightly of the Union. 
They cannot, to preserve it, <lepart a hair's breadth from their 
party creeds or platf<»rms, whichi with all parties now are a 
set of ambig^uous jdirases thn»wn together by trading politi- 
cians to catch votes. Jackson said : ''At everv hazard and 
bv everv sacrifice this Union must be preserved." There is 
genuine, ol<l-fa<hioned patriotism in that utterance. Do not 
let us drink at any of these sectional or party fcmntains, 
which make the heart wither and the brain burn, but let us 
g<» for wistlom, strength an<l guidance to the example and 
spirit of the fathers. May the historian never be compelled 
to write that thirty millions of the great American family 
plunged into a fratricidal war, and wasted the most glorious 
and costly inheritance ever betpieathed to men, in a contro- 
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vei'Hy about the coiMlitiou of three mill ions of the Ethiopian 
raee, unfortunatelv in tlie midst of us, when there was no 
rational prospect even of benefitting them however the eon- 
test raitjht end. On the slaverv <iuestion the vietorv is with 
the free States. Nature bv clinnUe, soil and production, bv 
the migratory and restless character of the peoj)lc of the 
North, by the free instincts in tlie hearts of the foreigners 
who help settle our new Territories, has dedicated all of our 
remaining domain to freedom forever, and freedom will have 
it without lejjislation and under anv construction of the Con- 
Ktitution. Where is the great and restless tide of life which 
is crowding west of the Mississippi and laying the foundation 
of empire going, from the North or the South ? Has not 
freedom quietly taken [)()'»se>4siou of the whole length of our 
Pacific shore V Let us rejoice in tlie goodly prospect, in the 
|>eaceful triumph Providence gives us, and not only be just to 
4Uir Southern brethern, but magnanimous. Shall we contend 
about the cold and barren abstractions of politicians and lose 
our own liberties ? 

See what a j'lorious iidieritance we have ourselves and for 
our posterity. Kea<l the records of the j>ast and see what it 
has cost. In a single life we have grown under the Constitu- 
tion and Unicni from three to thirty millicnis of people. The 
thirteen stars which originally lighted our flag, each symbol- 
izing a sister State, have incA*Ji?^t*d to thirty-three. We have 
the leading commerce of the world. The extremes of the 
earth respect our name and Hag. We have religious liberty, 
education fostered by government, and only such laws as a 
majority pass for their own protection and hap]>iness. In 
seventy years more, if we are united, we shall have a po)>u- 
lation of two hundred millions, occupying the heart of the 
world, and diffusing: relij'ion and libertv to its utmost extreni- 
ities. What a picture we may then present of nati<Mial great- 
ness, when all our domain shall be developed by free hearts 
and free hands, and ocean united to ocean by trijile bands of 
iron. New York will then be the commercial centre of the 
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world, and her proudest com[)ctitor will not he any of the im- 
perial cities of Eiiro[)e, but San Francisco, sitting upon the 
shores of the Pacific and holding in her grasp the commerce 
(»f the East. If the countless millions of generations aft<;r 
generations who are yet to occui)y this continent could speak 
to the men of to-day, would they not say to us, we can re- 
claim fields, we can build cities, we will look out for physical 
existence, but give us at whatever cost liberty and the Union ; 
if they perish we cannot from the fragments reconstruct the 
glorious edifice built by the fathers for you and for us. If 
disunion and trouble comes it will be the result of malignant 
party s[)irit, the work of demagogues North and South who 
have ridden into j»ower on the mad wave of sectional hatred. 
I have sometimes thought that the spirit which would break 
the golden and glorious chain which binds the Union together 
with its thirty -three independent sovereignties, each solely 
answerable for its own social institutions, and drive them 
from their glorious path into the horrors of fraticidal strife, 
revolution and anarchy, because some of their institutions 
were not to its taste, would prompt a man on one of the 
worlds which moves in harmony with others around a com- 
mon centre, to rebel against the great laws of attraction and 
throw the universe into chaos, because he would not move in 
company with some world where the Almighty })ermitted 
humanity to be in a condition contrary to his conce})tions of 
right. There is a spirit in the world born of religion that 
works meekly and patiently for social amelioration, that has 
on sword but the sword of the Spirit, that does its whole 
duty and trusts in God. There is another spirit which makes 
no sacrifice, which apjiroaches no danger, which scorns tl;e 
want around its own home and wastes life in cursiui; distant 
evils, and which would never think of the eartli at all if it 
knew that there was evil in some of the stars that crowd the 
milky way. 

It may be asked, how was Jackson able to triumph over 
Clay, Webster and Calhoun, each of whom was superior to 
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hiifi ill elejxaiu-e, in learning an<l in all tbo irnnH** ••f s] et*i*]i ? 
The answer i^, they were not hi> MijK'rior^ in (-amnion >eii>e 
or «aga<*ity, an<l that his heroism. IwiMne*"* an^l eneriry wi»n 
the hearts of the Aineriean |.eoji!e. Amlrew .lavkxin was 
Presiilent. He ealle*! his (*ahinet ar«»un<) him to a«lvis<*, not 
to <leci<le, an<i his will wa«» tlie irover!iine!it. No elii|ue of 
|>olitirians eontrolle<l hinu an«l, hitter an«l terri)»le as were 
the jMiwers whieh assaile<l him, the vote of the )H*oj»lf always 
justified his jxiliey. He was an honest man, just in all the 
relations of life. He ineurre<l heavy liahilitie< in attempt int^ 
to aid <*thers, Init he did not evade them. He S4>ld his l>eauti- 
ful home, his ample fields, even his fav«>rite horse, to pay- 
debts and eommeneeil life again in a log-eahin.* In the 
whole range of history, I know <*f no such will as his, except 
that of Martin Luther. The same spirit which made Luther 
say, **I will go to the diet at Wonns, if the «levils are as 
thick there as the tiles upon the roofs of the houses," made 
Jackson go to »IoneslK) rough sick and alone, when he knew 
that four hun<lred men were assembled there \o tar ami 
feather him. In l)oth cases, will and the nobiiitv o( nature 
triumphed (»ver all foes. His will was like a mountain tor- 
rent, or a wave of fire. He was born to a biijh destinv, l)orn 
to command. He doubtless committed grave errors, but 
after twentv-tive vears from the conclusion of his i>olitical 
life all of his Drominent acts are en<lorsed bv posteritv. All 
men now concede him political honesty and unselfish patriot- 
ism. He say^ of himself, when accused of corrupt motives 
by a hostile Senate: '*In the history of con«pien»rs and 
usurpers, never in the fire of youtli nor the vigor of manhood 
could I find an attraction to lure me from the path of duty, 
and now I shall scared v find an inducement to commence 
their career of ambition when gray hairs and a decayintr 
frame, instead of inviting to toil and battle, call me to tbe 
contemplation of other worlds where conipicrors cease ti) V>e 
honored and usurpers expiate their crimes. The only amhi. 
ti(»n I feel is to ac<piit myself to him to whom I must soon 
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render an account of my stewardshij), to 8er\'e my fellow- 
men, and live respected and honored in the history of my 
country." These were true and lofty words, and worthy the 
hero whose memory we have assembled to honor. No man 
can doubt that Jackson was ready at any moment, from the 
time when a child he went forth to fight his country's battles 
to his last hour, to offer up his life as a sacrifice for his 
country. Jackson was a humane man, and from a boy he 
hazarded his life repeatedly in doing acts of humanity. He 
died a Christian, died in his mother's faith. His last words, 
addressed to his family and slaves, were : '* I have fulfilled 
my destiny on earth, and it is better that this worn-out frame 
should go to rest, and my spirit take u\) its abode with the 
Redeemer." 

Let us not on this occasion forget Clay, Webster and Cal- 
houn, who were all i)atriots, all statesmen, and all threw a 
lustre upon their country. They embodied the spirit of their 
age in a lofty eloquence which will be as enduring as the 
world. The great American heart is large enough to enshrine 
all of her worthy sons. Let us go to the age of Jackson, 
Clay and Webster for political wisdom, and grow wise and 
patriotic and great-hearted in its hallowed communion. Let 
us leave the war of the j»igmies of to-day and travel back U) 
the war of the giants. 

I will say, in conclusion, that there is no doubt of the cour- 
age of the great body of the American people, or their readi- 
ness to fight, if necessary, for their country^ If there are 
any exceptions they will be found in tlie Northern men who 
curse the South at the safe distance of a thousand miles, and 
in the noisiest of the Southern disunionists and fire-eaters. 
I would like to have these extreme men brought face to face 
upon some field ; not that I should expect to see any fighting 
but I would like to witness the running, and make a record 
of the time made by some of these stump and pulpit heroes. 
I do not believe in the power of sectional men to break up 
this Confederacy. Amid the clamor which they raise, I 
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think I hear the heavy tramp of the patriotic aiul conserva- 
tive millions nishing to the rescue of the Union and the Con- 
stitntion. Some j)Ian to heal our difficulties, op[)ressive to 
none and just to all, j)erhaps generous to the weaker portion 
of the Confe<ieracy, will soon he formed, and it will range 
under it all of the Union men of the country, from Maine to 
the Everglarles of Florida, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
When that day comes, let traitors heware. The people w)ll 

I 

act on '•'Old Hickory's" maxim, they will he sure they 
are right and t^en go ahead, and no earthly power can 
oppose them. I have great confidence in the head and heart 
and arm of the American [)eoj>le. I have still greater confi- 
dence in the protection of the (iod of our fathers. 

I would say to the Jackson Guards, to whose })uhlic spirit 
we owe this occasion, that I know if thev are called to the 
field by the voice of their country, whether it is to meet do- 
mestic traitors or a foreign foe, they will show themselves 
worthy of the great name of Jackson which they hear upon 
their banner. But let us fondly hope that you may never be 
called ujKm to shed American blood. Jackson fortunately 
does not sleep beneath the soil of his native State. No pal- 
mett/) flag with its treasonable devices waves over the old 
hero's grave, and if [)olluted hands ever attem])t to tear from 
above his resting jdace the flag which he planted on the ram- 
parts of New Orleans, and which symbolizes the Constitution 
and the Union he loved, and to [)ut in its place the syniV)ols 
of disunion, there will be en<»ugh of his spirit and will left in 
his bones, so that thev will arise and drive away the tmitors. 
Let us hope that Jackson will sleep in [)eace on the quiet 
banks (rf the Cumberland, inider the banner he s(» often bore 
to victory unchanged save as it is illumined by new stars, 
until the dead shall arise at the call of the last trump. 
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I have chosen for a subject Aaron Burr. Familiar as you all 
are with the life of this remarkable man, still the strange ele- 
mentt* in his character, the mystery that hangs around his mo- 
tives, the wonderful vicissitudes in liis career, his marked con- 
nection with our national history will forever make hiiaan ob- 
ject of interest and speculation. I believe, too; that the proper 
and health V themes for American audiences are in our own 
history, which is the grandest i>art of the annals of our race. 
Tlie career of courtiers, the selfish struggles of dynasties, the 
}»omp of royalty, have not the interest for us that attaches to 
the men who in the western wilderness have founded an 
emi)ire, not by crowning themselves, but by crowning hu- 
manity with liberty, dignity and hope. Their monument is 
no glittering throne, guarded by bayonets, but the freest and 
happiest country upon which the sun ever shone, the land of 
promise for the ages. 

Burr, [lerhaps, bears the same relation to the youth of 
the Kcjiublic that the serpent does to Para<lise, and that 
Judas does to the Saviour. I do not j)ropose to go into 
the details of his life only enough to present the lesson 
it teaches. It is not of as much importance where a man is 
born, or when, as how he lives and liow he dies. Every life,. 
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whether of the i^reat or the humble, has its moral lessons fur 
all meu who can fathom its aims ami see its results. lu 
humau lives the eternal priueiple of justice s)»eaks to men 
through living examples. I shall en^leavor to S4>me extent to 
contrast the career of Burr with that of some of the tjreat and 
iucomiptible men of his day, and to draw from the coiji- 
parison a lesson in favor of virtue, by showing how worse 
than useless are op|)ortuuity, fortitude, genius and ehK|ueuce 
under the sway of unhallowed ambition. 

Burr was a marked exception to the rule laid down by La- 
martine, that the blood of descent is the prophei-y of destiny. 
His father was the founder of Princeton College antl was one 
of the most able and eloquent divines of his day. He die<l 
in the prime of life worn out V>y his self -sacrificing lal>ors for 
the good of others. His mother was a beautiful and accoiu- 
plished woman, the youngest daughter of Jonathan Edwanis, 
the most able divine of the new world, who had the will t>f 
Napoleon, the metaphysical intellei't of LiK-ke, antl as lar^e 
and pure a heart as ever beat in the interest of humanity. 
Those who contemplated Burr when a child, with those bril- 
liant eves which once seen were never forgotten, with the 
countenance radiant with genius and eloquent with |»ersu;ision, 
with that magic voice whose tones like meliHiy sti>le into hu- 
man hearts, who knew the ancestral bloini that rti)weii in his 
veins, and the gifted and pious mother, who seemed ilestined 
to guide and guard his youth, would have set him apart as 
one of the future champions of the church, to asst»rt, if not 
with as masculine strength, with a sweeter and more pathetic 
utterance than his grandfather, the doctrines to which the 
latter had devoted his life. But when a few vears later thev 
had seen that his pious and gifteil mother was <lead, that he 
was a neglecteii or})lian, and had abandoneil the cree<l of his 
fathers for the infidelity of Voltaire, they might well have 
trembled for the future. The influence which such a mother 
would have had upon such a son we can never know, but it is 
onr belief that if she had live<l I should not to-nitjht have 
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cliosen Aaron Hurr as an illustration of the barren results* of 
unholy ambition. 

Burr enjoyed and improved every a<lvantat(e for education 
that schools could furnish until the battle of Bunker llill in- 
augunited the Revolutionary strugijle, and then at the age 
of nineteen, against tlie remonstrances of friends, he hastened 
to join the army. lie was conspicuous among the heroes 
who inarched six liundred miles through the wilderness. to 
attack Quebec, when more than one-half j»erished with hun- 
ger and fatigue before they reache<l the outjK>sts of the enemy. 
Alone, with a message from the army, he travelled one hun- 
dred and twenty miles throu<;h tlie enemy'^j country to the 
headquarters of Creneral Montg<»mery, and that illustrious 
hero was so impressed with his heroism and fortitude that 
up<»n their first interview he gave him a i>lace uj»on his staff. 
In the fatal attack upon Quebec he commanded a division 
and came near being taken a prisoner in bearing the dyiiig 
Montgomery from the tiehl. At the age of twenty-three 
Washington conmiissioned him a Colonel in the regular 
army, yet his aspiring ambition called this tardy justice. At 
the retreat from New York city his coolness and intrepidity 
saved one division (»f the army. For a h>ng time by s[»ecial 
order from Wasliington he held the jjoints on the Hudson, 
which was the key of our position. The destiny of the Re- 
public was in hands that afterward lietrayed it. He was 
wounded at the l)attle of Monmouth. 

Feeble health now compelled him, much against his will, 
to retire from the army. He had now established an honor- 
able and enduring fame. He had shown courage, self-posses- 
sion in all emergencies, fertility of invention, and an almost 
marvellous control over tnen. He had demonstrated that he 
was made for a great military leader. It was as young 
officers an<l as members of the military family of Washing- 
ton that Burr and Hamiltt)n first met and j)erhaps commenced 
that unfortunate rivalry and mutual hatred that they were 
afterward to carry int<» profe.^ional and [lolitical life and 
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that with Ilatnilton was to eud in (h'ath ami with l^iirr in 
infamy and degradation, which to his proud s[)irit had more 
than the bitterness of death. 

When Burr oonimeneed his career as a hiwyer and politi- 
cian in the citv of New York his true character was reveaU?<l. 
He had no resi>e(;t for truth or justice. His aim was success. 
He was regardless of means. He made darkness his pavilion. 
In an open and manly contest he had superiors at the bar, V>ut 
the mystery in which he moved, concealing his weapons like 
the assassin until the moment of attack, his sharp eye for the 
weak points of an adversary, his sleepless vigilance, made biin 
dangerous and almost universallv successful. He ha<l won- 
derful skill in making dupes of men and using them for his 
purposes by a))peals to their passions, their fears or their 
venality. Fell spirits moved around him to do his bidding. 
With his ambition he was, of course, an intriguer, a plotter 
on a boundless scale, and with an in<lustrv and executive 
ability almost without a parallel he began to work for iiitlii- 
ence. To him no combination seemed impracticable. There 
was no })rejudice,. no passion, no ignorance in the masses <.>f 
men that he couM not use for his purposes. The Presidencv 
was early in his dreams. His great error and the one bv 
which he fell was an under-estimate of the patriotism and 
morals of the age in which he lived — but when did a dema- 
gogue ever have faith in ])atriotism or a demon in virtue ? 

His first political positton was as member of the Legisla- 
ture of this State, where for partisan purposes he procured 
the charter of the Manhattan Hank by inserting a single 
clause in another bill which was not noticed bv the House. 
This was a fair specimen of his integrity as a legislator. lu 
17lU he was elected to the United States Senate over C'liiiton, 
Schuyler and other great and go<Kl men who had grown gniy 
in the public service. In the i^residential canvass in ISOO, 
Burr was a candidate* and, no one receiving a majority, the 
election went into the House of Kcpresentatives and for thirtv- 
live exciting baUots there was a tie between him and J offer- 
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Kon. For (lavs the scales hung in even balance, as likely to 
turn one way as the other. Jefferson finally triumi»he(l, but 
no man who has not sat in the Presidential ehair was ever as 
near it as Aaron Burr, lie was sujjported in the House by 
the Federalists, who, unable to elect their own candidate, 
hated Burr less than Jefferson, the great chann)ion and' ex- 
pounder of Democracy. 

Parton in his life of Burr would make us believe that Burr 
made no a<lvances to the Federalists ; that he kept aloof from 
the contest and exhibited a wonderful modesty about helping 
himself. Althouj'h it mav be difficult to find evidence 
against a man \\^\o in his whole career never wrote a political 
letter, yet we cannot believe that a man so ambitious, so un- 
scru[)ulous as to plot the dismemberment of his country, was 
kei)t neutral by his modesty in a struggle for the highest 
}»rize of human ambition. We can be made to believe some- 
thing in the humanity of Nero, the humility of Ca?sar, the 
patriotism of Benedict Arnold, the loyalty of Jefferson 
Davis and the moral purity of Judas Iscariot, but with all our 
credulity we can never believe in the modesty of a professional 
})olitician, — that is asking too much of us. 

Burr l)v his verv defeat became Vice-President and for the 
four years durnig which he j)resided over the Senate his dig- 
nity and ability made him the idol of that 'august body. He 
was now at the height of his fame, but his ambition was not 
appeased. One man, Alexander Hamilton, stood between 
him and the goal of his ambition. All of Hamilton's influ- 
ence and ability was forever to be exerted against him, and 
he was a formidable competitor, strong in himself, strong in 
the affection of his country, strong in his knowledge of Burr 
an<l his abilitv to fathom all of his schemes. It seemed to 
Burr that with Hamilton out of the wjiv his course was clear, 
and it can hardlv be doubted but that he deliberatelv resolved 
upon a <lucl as the means of disposing of a rival. He had 
not fathomed the conse(piences of success. Hamilt^m was 
V>orne from the fatal field bv sorrowing friends, after a few 
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hoiifH of agr)ny to fiii<l rest in th«* i;rave. lie left au immortal 
name nnstaine<l save by the rash aet whieh he expiated with 
bis life. Klin* left the tiehl with the step of a eon<jneror, but 
to en<lure almost forty years of pnisrription, infamy, sorrow 
and remorse. lie haJ anticij»ate»l that the Demoeraoy wcmiUI 
hail him as their deliverer from the areh ami mighty hea^l of 
Federalism. He did not think «>f the horn»r with which men 
instinctively reganl a murderer and that the curse pronounced 
0|K)n Cain by the Almighty was but an enunciation of what 
the laws of nature and the instincts <»f humanitv will forever 
foUow him who she<ls innocent bl«HMl. It is true that this 
was a duelling age, that from the biiteniess of party spirit 
most j)ublic men ha<l their affairs of honor and had not suf- 
fered thereby, that later Jackson sat in the Presidential chair 
after several duels an<l twice leaving his antagonist dead u)>on 
the fiehl, and that his rival. Clay, after several duels was the 
idol of a great party. 

Why then was Burr singled out for popular execration and 
vengeance? Great as was the regret felt by the nation at the 
loss of such a man as Hamilton, if a su<Men controversy had 
Sprung up between him and Burr, if Burr had received provo- 
cation which made it necessarv for him tochallenije acconliner 
to the code of honor, or if he had acted hastily under the 
imj>ulse of maddened ]>assions, he might have been forgiven. 
But the whole proceeding on his part was too calm and delil)^ 
crate; the corres]K)ndence shows a determination to force mat- 
ters to a bloody issue. The judgment of his contemporaries 
was that he had the spirit of murder in his heart and used the 
code of honor as a cover for prenieditate<l crime. He said 
to Jeremy Bentham in Knglaiid, *'I knew that I could kill 
Hamilton," and in his old age while reading Sterne he said to 
a friend, "If I had read Sterne more and Voltaire less I 
should have known that the world was wide enough for Ham- 
ilton and me." Did guilt ever make a more direct confes- 
sion ? 

Ever after the duel the ghost of the murdered Hamilton 
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stood between Burr and all he oovetcMl, and no man contem- 
plated him a])art from Ins victim. It seemed to him that the 
removal of one sleepless giant Avould leave open the avenues 
to the giddiest heights of [)refernient, hut he now found them 
guarded by armed millions and barred as if by the hands of 
()mni[iotence. Woe to him against whom innocent blood 
cries from the ground to earth and Heaven, for who shall 
prevail against such a voice? l^urr's fortunes were blaste<l; 
he had fallen from his hi<;h estate and coidd no nn)re return 
than the fallen spirits could repass the gulf l)etween them an<l 
Heaven and resume their places annmd the throne of the 
Eternal. ^ 

Life to him now became a desj>enitc struggle, but he was 
in the prime of life and his active, )>lotting brain could not 
be idle. lie conceived a I'itjantic scheme of ambition and re- 
venge. It was no less than the dismemberment of the Ke- 
puldic by seizing upon the Southwest, so recently ceded to us 
by France tliat its j)eo])le had no sympathies with the Repub- 
lic, and, using this as a base, by the aid of restless and reck- 
less spirits to wrest Mexico from the Sjianish (Government. 
He knew that the ^Fexicans were ripe for revolution and he 
inten<led to proclaim himself tlie liberator of an oppressed 
people. In the convents and in the mines of Mexico was 
gold to sustain armies, and with his great military genius and^ 
his wonderful control over men his scheme was far from 
visi<»nary. If he had not before his j)lans were mature<l been 
arrested for treason, it is not improbable that he might have 
been the founder of an empire antl as a con<piering hero been 
(trowne<l in the halls of the Montezumas. 

With this great scheme in view, in a boat, he leisurely tra- 
versed the whole length of the Ohio an<l the Mississippi. In 
the solitude of that long journey he saw how nature had 
<lecked those vallevs with beaut v and i^iven them all the re- 
scMirces to become the seats of t'lnpire, but feeble was his 
conception <»f the future. While he was plotting treason if 
he could have had a vision of what sixtv vears was to bring 
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forth, couM he* have seen the stalwart inillions wht)se homes 
were to l>e in the valleys of the great rivers, the succession 
of titrhls waving with the golden cereals, an<l the snowy cot- 
ton for which the operatives and the looms of Europe waitetl, 
could he have seen the beautiful villages and the mighty 
cities smiling upon the banks of the rivers, the tide of 
wealth which a new element of power was c(»nstantly waftiug 
upon their !»osom to the sea, could he have seen armies larger 
than Nap<deon ever marshalled struggling in this valley, the 
one to destroy, the other to sustain the unity of the Republic, 
and lieard such thunders <»f artillerv as never before sounded 
i4pon the earth, and, at last, could lie have seen tlie smoke of 
conflict pass away and the banner under which he had 
shed his blo(Kl in his youth in the holiest of causes, with iti« 
twenty additional stars glittering in its fleld of blue, waving 
in triumph over every part of that valley, and still bonie on 
farther west floating upon the banks of new rivers, upon the 
tops of unknown mountains richer in gold than the mines of 
()[)hir, and (»nly disappearing where our western shores give 
way to the dominion of the deep, would not his ambiticm 
have been rebuked, would lie not liave felt that wliat God had 
united man couhl not })Ut asunder? Burr after a long im- 
f»ris()nment was tried for treason and acquitted because no 
^ overt act was proved. Although acquitted by the court, he 
was not liy the august tribunal of public opinion. No place 
in the Republic afforded him a safe retreat. He went to 
Baltimore to visit Mr. Luther, liis counsel on the trial, hut 
no sooner was his arrival known than a band of music began 
to play **Tlie Rogue's March" under his window, and he 
was conipelle<l to flee from the fury of tlie mob. Secretly 
an<l uihUt an assumed name he sailed for Europe. Those 
were times of intense patriotism when the idea of a dismem- 
berment of this glorious Union sent a thrill of horror 
through millions of hearts, when if such ideas existed in cor- 
rupt and traitorous brains they were not proclaimed for fear 
of death. 
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We wish that those times miglit return, tliat the present 
generation and all that are to follow might feel the saeredness 
of the Rei)ublie as the generation did that established it, 
that here forever might be the fullest toleration of all opinions 
and of discussion as to means of [»romoting its j)rosperity 
and glory, but that no man. North, South, East or West, 
under anv circumstances should ever be allowed to advocate 
its dissolution. With, its foundation laid in nature and in 
the interests and in the moral sentiments of millions, the fruit 
of the mutual sacrifices of generations, may we not ask in the 
name of hundreds of thousands of dead in its last great strug- 
gle for existence, in the name of diseased and mutilated forms 
that still bear life as a burden, in the name of age robbed of 
its staff and childhood of its j>rotector, in the name of all 
the joys and all the hopes and all the promise that centre 
around the great temple of liberty, that the man who ever 
hints at its destruction mav, like Burr, be driven bv an in- 
suited people, to the music of ''The Kogue's March," from 
the countrv whose sacred soil he is un worth v to tread? 

Burr sjient four years in Europe, regarded by every Gov- 
ernment with susj>icion, repulsed from the doors of men who 
had shared his hospitality in New York in better days, some- 
times going hungry and cold, once forced to menial labor for 
a su[)i)er. Driven from England he for a time found refuge - 
in Sweden, yet all this time never rej)ining or losing his ap- 
[)arent cheerfulness and still cherishing visions of glory and 
of yet wielding a sceptre. With all the art and jiertinacity of 
his nature he sought from one (Tovernment after another fin- 
military aid to wrest from Spain her pn»vinces in the New 
World. At times his project was favorably entertained, but 
in the end he was repulsed. He gave up this last and highest 
dream of his ambition reluctantlv as the mariner yields his 
hold upon the last plank that buoys him above the waiting 
grave beneath. Burr now determined at whatever hazard to 
return to his country. Arriving in the harbor at New York he 
procured some smugglers at the dead hour of the night to land 
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liiin ill the t'itv. Must not Burr as lie wainlertMl alone and 
wcarv that nii^lit over the eitv that for most of his life hiul 
been his h<nne, that had often been illuinine<l in his honor, 
where he had lon<j: been a popular itlol, but where there wuh 
now no voiee of weleome, no door at whieh he dared to enter 
for fear lie ini<^ht be repulsed, have felt that the way of the 
transs^ressor was hard ? 

In the whole rantje of history I kno-w of no sadder speeta- 
ele of fallen greatness. Marius, wanderin<^ amid the ruins 
of CarthajL^e, mournini( o^Tr the ingratitude of his country, 
feeling her deeline an<l having a vision of the time when pil- 
grims from other lands should wander over the wreck of the 
Eternal Citv ; Hannibal, fleeing from nation to nation to es- 
cape the Roman ; Napoleon, chained to the rock so soon to he 
his sepulchre — all these men, though overcome by force, 
still live<l in the hearts of millions. The next day Burr found 
a friend wh<» appease<l his creditors and took measures to pre- 
vent criminal prosecutions against him, an<l in a few days a 
little tin sign on a door in Canal street announced that Burr 
had resumed the practice of law. 

One would think that Burr Inul suffered emuigh, but his mis- 
fortunes had only bcijrun. lie had an onlv child, a daujjhter 
Theodosia, then the wife of (tovernor AUston of South Caro- 
lina. She was a beautiful an<l accomplished woman. From 
her infancy Burr had taken most unwearied pains with her 
education, determined that she shouhl excel all women of her 
time. Between them had always existed the most intense af- 

• 

feet ion. She had dung to him with increasing devotion. 
When he was in prison she hastened from her luxurious home 
to share his cell and cheer his solitude. Her affectionate and 
sym])athizini^ letters had been his onlv solace in his exile 
from his country. She had a son, her only child, who was 
at the time of Burr's return from F^urope ten years of ajje. 
lie had early shown wonderful powers of intellect. On this 
chihl centrc<l Burr's hopes; for his inheritance was Mexico ' 
to have been con<juered. W hen Burr was in F2uro[»e aud suf- 
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feriiig from Imngor aii<l for a chau<ije of linen, he would not 
part with the costly presents he lia<l purchased for his gran<l- 
son. Tlie first letter he received from Theodosia after his 
retjirn announced the deatli of lier child, and tlie mother, 
whom he liad from a child taught fortitude and not religion, 
found it a frail support in her hour of bitter agony. She 
does not aUude to the consolation which the mother feels who 
lays her child in the grave with faith and hope in the resur- 
rection. In a few months she sailed from Charleston for 
New York to meet lier fatlier after so jiainful and eventful 
a separation, hut was never heard of more. Whether the 
phip was taken by pirates or went down in the tempest will 
never be known until the deep yields up it*< secret** and its 
dead. 

Burr's agony found no expression in words. For more 
than a year from his office he watched the sails as they came 
into port, thinking that she might have been picked uj) by 
some outward-bound vessel, until hope exj>ired and left him 
in utter darkness. As he well expressed it, **I was then es- 
tranged from my race." Still twenty-six years of life and 
suffering were before him. After he had outlived his gener- 
ation he saw in the feelings of the new generation in which 
he lived the irrevocable verdict of posterity upon his career. 
He survived until 18.*UJ. In his last days -he was attended bv 
a clergyman, who at his recpiest prayed with him and read 
the Scri])tures, but he was uncommunicative, and whether he 
entered the dark valley of the shadow of death with the faith 
of his father no mortal knows. At his own request he was 
buried at Princeton at the feet of his father and President 
Edwards. lie was unworthy to slee]> in the ground beside 
those men. His life had been a selfish struggle for power 
and place, and he ha<l sinne<l and fallen. They had strug- 
gle<l heroically for the good of others and scattered blessings 
upon the earth, and laid up treasures in Heaven. The 
country whose battles Burr had fought in his youth, and 
whose highest honors he had enjoye<l in his manhoo<l, rears 
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for him no monuraeut. For a long time his grave was uii- 
marked, but in the darkness of night unknown hands place<l 
upon it a simple stone bearing this inseription: '"Aaron 
Burr, born February 6, 1750. Died September 14, 183(5. A 
Colonel in the Army of the Revolution; Vice-President of the 
United States from 1801 to 1805." Terrible retribution for 
so much greatness and ambition finally to rest in a j^rave 
which even friendship shrank from visiting by the light of 
day! 

It cannot be denied that Burr had genius, a fascination of 
manner that made his j)resence dangerous to purity, executive 
ability and the power of centralizing and organizing means 
for his purposes, lie too had opportunity. lie had his 
part in the grandest drama ever acted upon earth. Yet his 
life was a failure, — it was bitter to himself, it was useless to 
others. History furnishes no parallel to his fortitude. Any 
one who could have seen the old man in his later veai*s, 
after his kindred had perished, leaving him isolated from his 
race, yet toiling for bread as youth sehlom does for fame, 
sleeping on his hard cot in his office, yet never complaining 
or repining, never asking for human sympathy and over 
wearing upon his countenance a smile which his indomitable 
will forced from his withered heart, would have felt a dis- 
position to shed some sunshine upon a lot so cheerless. 
Youth in any position has hope, and in its visions of the futnre 
sees such pure joys as life never yields in her mixed cuj). 
But age, to which the past is dark, bearing its burdens of 
guilt and its blood-stained garments to the grave and the 
Judgment, is the saddest of human spectacles. 

I admit that Burr did charitable deeds, that he had gener- 
ous impulses, but his great aim in life was j)ersonal snocess. 
He would have been pleased to have seen happiness, to have 
scattered blessings, to have heard the voice of gladness on his 
way, still he would accomplish his purpose, though everv 
step had been upon broken hearts. After the Revolution he 
lost the confidence of Washington, who refused him the po- 
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sition of Minister to France and a commission in the army, 
although i)ertinaciously urged for these positions by the whole 
, Senate, Washington saying that with great abilities he was a 
faithless intriguer. Washington and Burr were the anti- 
podes of humanity and their contempt for each other was 
natural. Washington could see in Burr only the man of ex- 
pedients, the gifted and faithless plotter, and Burr was un- 
able to ai>preciate the purity and disinterestedness of Wash- 
ington, or the weight of that calm intellect that was loyal to 
eternal i)rinciples and that with a prescience of the future 
worked for the ages. Men of the type of Burr, waging a 
bootless contest against truth, destiny, God and nature, have 
no approving conscience to sustain them. They are objects 
of pity. Washington bore through life the burden of public 
care. There were hours of disaster when his great heart 
almost broke with agony. His farewell address shows that 
the future cast its shadows over his spirit. Yet he ever had 
the consciousness of doing his duty, and of the sympathy of 
Heaven and of all that was pure upon earth. 

All heroes have suffered; suffering has developed and puri- 
fied the godlike of all ages. Even the Redeemer received 
from this world only a crown of thorns. The world is to-day 
and ever has been full of men and women toiling, sacrificing, 
suffering from a sense of duty, from the promptings of hu- 
manity, from a love of truth and justice. W^hen the country 
calls for aid, see how the hero gives up his life, the maiden 
her lover, the mother her child. Galileo, forced to deny the 
truth by the fear of the Inquisition, even while he knelt be- 
fore his tormentors, had in his mind the gorgeous panorama 
of the heavens which no jMjwer could tear from his soul. The 
man sustained by faith and hope, burning at the stake, is 
hardly an object of pity, for above the shouts of the rabble 
he hears the apjiroving songs of angels and sees the portals of 
glory opening. Paul says: '*Of the Jews five times received 
1 forty stripes save one, thrice was I beaten with ro<ls, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
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I have been in the deep. 1 have been in ] perils of water, in 
perils of robbers, in perils of the eity, injierils in the wibler- 
ness, in perils among false brethren; in wateliing often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in eold and nakedness. 
Yet we do not feel i>itv, but rather envy, for the great A|m>s- 
tle, who had been caught up to the third Heaven and "'heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to ut- 
ter/' 

When Burr was living in New York, among the illustrious 
foreigners who shared his princely hospitality was the famous 
Talleyrand, then a young man and an exile. At the same 
board met the two most consum unite intriguers tlie worhi has 
ever known. In heartlessness, in fascination of manner, in 
ambition, in power to avail themselves of the worst elements 
in human nature, thev were alike. Tallevrand in two of his 
pitliy sayings has embodied the morality of both. One is, 
that language is given us to conceal our thoughts; tlie other, 
that a blunder is worse than a crime. Tallevrand was tlie 
favorite of three dvnasties and he deserted and betraved each 
in time to make friends with that which was to follow. He 
could calculate in a moment when one sun was to set, and 
knew j)recisely in which quarter of the heavens the new sun 
was to rise. He was fortunate in living in the midst of 
changes and corruption. \Vhen the great deep of society 
was broken u]) not only in France but in F2urope, his subtile 
spirit foun<l ample material for its work. Burr on the other 
hand lived among the most pure, intelligent, ] patriotic and 
watchful people the world has over known and that with 
Washington's denunciation upon him he was able at about 
forty years of age so nearly to vault into the Presidential 
chair will alwavs be one of the wonders of history. 

Burr, Talleyrand and Kobespierre have an undue prominence 
in historv from the mvsterv which surrounded them. That 
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made them danijerous. Thev moved in silence like the con- 
tagion. In their words was falschocxl, on their faces a mock- 
ing smile. They all went to the grave without any last 
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word as ii clue to their own estimate of life and their careers. 
Hoberspierre was wounded hy a pistol shot which shattered 
his lower jaw but left him the j>ower of speech. His eye 
was as bright as ever but he uttered no word when the band- 
aj^e was torn from his wounds. He uttered a cry of agony 
that was never never foro:otten bv those who hear<l it. We 
may almost consider this as an utterance of remorse and desjiair 
over a wasted life too terrible to find expression in words. 

I cannot avoid to some extent contrasting Hamilton and 
Burr as thev are to l>e associated in historv. Hamilton was a 
greater man than liurr. In varied gift.s he Avas the most re- 
markable man of an era fruitful in greatness. As 8ecret;iry 
of the Treasury un<ler Washington he redeemed our national 
credit. In the Revolution he exhibited militarv ability which 
caused WaH4iing1<)n to name him for the active command in 
llie anticii)ated war with France. As a lawyer he had no 
superior in liis age. As a ])olitical writer, altliough he 
favored a centralize<l government and his sentiments did not 
correspond with the temper of the times, he was the e(|ual 
and rival of JeflFerson. His political writings will ever have 
a i>lace among the choicest products of statesmanshij). The 
(\)nstitution bears the impress of his mighty genius. Con- 
sidering the difficulties its framers had in harmonizing 
such varieties of opinion, sudi conflicting interests, how little 
there was in the past to aid them, its pro(bn!tion was tlie 
greatest achievement of human wisdom. May we not, after 
the assaults it has stood, hope that it will bind these States 
together in a common destiny for all time? 

Hamilton was a man of ardent temperament andstrongand 
earnest convictions, and this made him an orator. Burr was 
merely a pointe<l, j)assi(mate dedaimer. He had not the gift 
of elo(jucnce, which is never given to hypocrities any more 
than the martyr's crown. The utterances that stir up the blood 
like the tones of a trumpet an<l echo through the ages always 
come from great-hearted, earnest, honest men. In short, 
there was the <lifTerence between Hamilton and Burr that 
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c'vor exists between the statesman and the mere j>olitioiaii. 
Of statesman the most favoretl age has hut few, while poli- 
ticians are ever as iilentv as the leaves of the forest* Tliev 
are the miniature Burrs, the curse of <lemocracv. I <io not 
mean the men .of honest convictions who study the |>olitics of 
their countrv, Imt the men versinl in all the arts and triekerv 
of getting a phice, who have searcheil out and fathomeil all 
the depths and shoals of human corruption, and know how to 
combine antl organize them for their pur|K>ses. They kuow 
all tlie highways and byways by which the public crib is aj>- 
proached. When other men skvp they are plotting for pub- 
\u' j»IuniU*r. Tliey had nither steal than earn, even if stealing 
is the more hilK>rious. They Indong to no party; they are 
eqiiallv readv to serve or iK'tniv all. Rats do m>t know l>et- 
ter when to desert a sinking ship. They will smell the s|K>ils 
of political victi>ry further than the war-horsi* will the battle. 
'I'hey liave neither knowledge of the past, faith in the present, 
nor care for the futuiv. Their movements have no more con- 
nection with the public ginul than the motion of the snail has 
with tlu» sweep o( the lightning. The true statesman is the 
greatest of human benefactors. Under his lead nations de- 
velop into glvatne*^s. He has a pn>found kuowle<lge of the 
[»ast, and, untlisturU'd by the clamor of factions or the fa-^ei- 
nations kA' power, endeavors to laU^rin harmony with eternal 
si»cial and moral laws for the ijin^^l i»f nations. lie niav 
not be popular; he may v»nly sow thes^^tnlsto ri|«en in another 
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I wish to make one thing clear, that i^i, that we must juilije 
4»f a life b\ its fruil>. Virtue i< in harm*»nv with the uni- 
\ei*^e. It i^ the primal lH»nvl of <*.vietv. hoMuiir it tosrether 
as attraction d^n*^ the world>. Vice i< di<i»rgutiiziug an«l de- 
struclixc; the wa^u' of v-i\ ili/atiou, the wr^vk^ •♦f fallen eni- 
pirx*^ are il> moruimcut^. The life that c'lrributes to virtue 
i>i UM'ful. The litV that d«vs uv»i, uo matter where In the 
pnw<^i«*i'. "t thv age^ it U pas.<<Hl, i> u fail-irv and a curse. 

S» iher^* i> truth iti the world and there :< tal<ehi.v^l, hut 
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falsehood is to pass away, like the mist that lingers aroiiud 
the moniiiig. Truth is imperishable, — those who \)m\(\ n\Km 
that have everlasting foundations. The Almighty is their 
ally, and eternity the field of their fruition. The man resist- 
ing truth is like the infatuated monarch trying to stay the in- 
coming waves of the sea. The useful lives are those that 
contribute something to the great river of truth which is to 
flow on forever and carry joy an<l hope and inspiration to all 
generations of men. Truth is the light of the world, the 
everlasting fruit evolved from all the suffering and all the 
sacrifice of humanity in its long and weary pilgrimage upon 
the earth. 

Let me illustrate my idea with two examples, Washington 
and Metteniich. The wily Austrian statesman was potent in 
the counsels of Europe, the great champion of the divine 
right of kings. He undertook after the great uprising of the 
oppressed in 1788 to stay the waves of revolution, to adjust 
the balances of power; he cemented alliances, he bande<l to- 
gether thrones, he placed the feet of despot.s upon bleeding 
and prostrate nations and thought that his work was to en- 
dure, lie had interposed his genius against the hopes and 
destinies of mankind, but he lived to see his own svstem 
shattered, to hear again the voice of millions crying for 
their rights. The genius of liberty which he supposed he 
liad throttled and buried too deep for a resurrection stood be- 
side his dea4:h-bed in the freshness of immortal vouth, savini' 
to him, **The past has been yours, but mine is the future of 
the worhl." The alliance is broken, the proscribed dvnastv 
rules in France, the chain of Itnlian unity is forged anew in 
the fires of Magenta and Solferino, and beautiful Venice 
looks with hope to the dav when she can lav aside her robes 
of mourning and take her place besiile her sisters in that na- 
tionality whose seat shall be the Eternal City. During the life 
of Metternich on this side of the waters consecrated to frce<lom 
grew up a power miglitier than the Hapsburghs ever wielded. 
He lived to feel that his life was a blunder and a crime. 
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(ieor^e Washiiiixtoii toiliMl and suflFered to vindicate the 
natural rights of man and to leave a fit tlieatre for his devel- 
o|nnent. Tliis Kepuhlic is his monument. His example is 
tli(^ ins|>iration of men everywhere struj^jjjlint; for freedom 
and development. 1 1 is fame will endure until the last liii- 
man heart shall cease to throb with a love for liberty. 

In the light of the principles I have endeavored to establish, 
how barren and miserable (h>es the life of such a man as Burr 
api)ear. Although he has a place in history, yet no human 
heart warms at his name. Here in the New World stands the 
great temple (jf liberty for the world to gaze ujion in all the 
future. In it is the eralaxv of illustrious Americans, tlieir 
features ra<liant with the liirht of immortalitv. At its centre 
is llie benigmuit smile and the majestic form of Wasliington, 
around him are grouped Jefferson and Adams, Franklin and 
Hamilton and Patrick Henrv and Hancock. There too are 
the imperial brow of Webster, the speaking li])s of Clay, the 
iron features of the old hero who said, '*Bv the Eternal the 
Union must and shall be preserved," There side by side are 
Taylor and Worth looking as when they bore the old flag to 
victory. There is a niche left larire enougli for tlie form 
of Scott amontr the mi<rhtv of the ireneration he has outlived. 
There are j»laces, too, for all the illustrious dead and living; of 
this age whom the national voice shall decree a place in this 
|»roud temple. Hut around it with scowling faces and look 
of immortal hate are the Hijures of others, vainly endeavor- 
iiiiX to undermine its f(Mnidations — Arnold, Burr and a host 
of traitors of later generations, gazing at their vain work, for 
they did not see that upon the fnmt of the temple in letters 
of liirht Ood had inscribed ** Kverlastini;/"' 

A few words an<l I will relieve your patience. It is Imt 
little more than half a century since Hurr was in the ])leni- 
tude of hi^ power, yet what a ehangcl The infant, strug<yling 
Iie|)ublic puts its hancls u])on both oceans. The unj>eojded 
West has become the home of millions. Reality has sur- 
passed the wildest dreams of the fathers. Assaults more vio- 
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k'lit than those l»cfore which throiifs have sj^oiie down have 
left the j^reat Republie uiiluinned. She will never «x*> down 
in the tempest. Full of streui^th she holds her destiny in her 
hands. Her danjxcT is the social vices and corruption that 
may sj»ring up in the sunlight of prosperity. Burr-like 
ambition will ever be rea<ly to pander to any corru])tion in the 
masses. We nniv sav in all seriousness, if immorality is to 
be elevate*] to position, if virtue is to be a drui^ in tlie mar- 
ket, if the risinji: <i^eneration is to be tauiijht that there is no 
connection between inte<rrity and success, if slimy dema- 
gogues are to usurj) the great trusts that belong to statesmen, 
the time may come when to be consistent the American peo- 
ple shall juonounce the virtue an<l disinterest<Mlness of Wash- 
ington worthless and impracticable an<l hurl him from his 
j»roud place in our Pantheon, and place there Aaron Burr as 
tlie man wliose life has beini a])proved and imitated by pos- 
terity. 

But we liave no such fears. The last great storm has puri- 
tie<l the social atmosphere and hallowed liberty by the great- 
est sacrifices ever oifered at her shrine. We believe that the 
time is coming when the earth will hallow two great days. 
They sliall be its jubilees, when men shall rejoice but with 
sad remembrances of the price of blessings. The one sliall 
be the Merrv Christmas, tlie anniversary of the day the 
Saviour was born and the stars sang together for joy. Tlien 
in the clear winter air the bells shall peal forth their merry 
chimes, the glad voices of childhood arise from all the homes 
of the earth, and aije forget its sorrow in visions of a coming 
youth in the citv of the Living (iod. The other shall be the 
Fourth of July. In the beaut v ami bloom of summer all shall 
go foilh into the sunlight of the temj)le not made with hands, 
then shall the merry bells again peal forth, and the voices of 
millions make the aif vocal with joy, and the cr(»ss and the 
starry banner, which represents liberty, be twined together 
as symbols of the redemptitui and tlisenthrallment of all hu- 
manity. 
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An Address Hekore the Youn*; Men's Ass<>ciatii»n of 
Fredonia, N. v., on Decemker 23d, 1804. 



Mr. Preskleiit <iu(l Geuthuitn of the - issoriatitm : 

I api)ear before you to i>erfonn,- as well as I am able, the 
duty you have assigned me. Your organization is in its iu- 
fancv, but it has in it and around it the elements of healthv 
growth and perpetual life. May the time never come when 
young men w^ill not seek tliis hall for self-improvement and 
when those older, who have learned more of the value of o|h 
portunity and the secrets of success in life, will not give tliem 
the encouragement of their approbation and presence. The 
turning point in human destiny is in youth. Most awaken too 
late to a sense of the realities and possible achievements of 
life. Unless j)roi)er seed is sown in tlie spring time of life, 
its sunmier will be a dream, autumn will sigli over barren 
fields, and winter will have no treasures for its gamers. All 
that will be left, as it nears the dark vallcv, is the niemorv of 
songs that have died away ujK)n the air, of beauty withered, 
of strength departed, of opportunities lost forever. Nature 
plants in man's organization the elements of power, V>ut she 
leaves him to develop them as he does the earth. She gives 
him but one o|)p<)rt.unity as at every heart-beat she liurries 
him on to the grave and the bosom of eternity, w^here he sows 
no more and oidy reaj>s the fruits of his career on earth. It 
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is the ol»ject of this Association to keep alive a h)ve for truth, 
to stimulate investigation by the contact of mind with mind, 
and to make the intellectual treasures of each common treas- 
ure. 

I have chosen for a theme, *'The necessity of the study of 
language, and the practice of writing and speaking, to make 
knowledge power/' The radical difference in men is not as 
much in ideas as in the power of expression. Too little at- 
tention is paid to the study of language, and to the mental 
<liscipline which alone can make knowledge effective or use- 
ful. What should we think of the man who should spend 
his whole life in accumulating the choicest materials for a 
building, but who should never give the least thought to the 
rules of proportion and tlie art by which he was to form them 
into a useful and beautiful structure? All men should aim 
not only to store the memory, but, by the highest cultivation 
of taste and reason and by the fullest mastery of language, 
to be able to communicate truth in the strong and captivating 
forms which give it vital force. It is not the man who has 
buried treasures, but the man who can, like Moses, smite the 
rock and make the waters of life gush forth, who properly ful- 
fills his destiny. 

If you will analyze the great speech of Webster in reply to 
Ilayne, you will not find any extraordinary display of learn- 
ing any word that men of ordinary intelligence would not 
use in common conversation, no position that had not been 
taken a thousand times by the champions of the great party 
Webster represented. Its power was in seizing upon the ele- 
mentary principles involved in the contest, in condensation, 
logical arrangement, approj)riate illustration, the simplicity, 
clearness and vigor of his language, and the awful earnestness 
which insi)ired his appeals to the patriotism and loyalty of his 
countrymen. The threatening waves of revolution rolled 
backward from his feet, lie worked common material, 
which was useless to others, into an imperishable oration, 
which will be read when the antiquarian may search in vain 
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for til*' foundalioiis of tlic inarhle hall in wliirli it was uttored. 
Till- |»n><liH'li()ii was no irtorc the result of aoeiilcMit or tempo- 
ran insjiiration than the modi'l piece of statuary. Wehstor 
wa?» ahle to make it, heiause he had for long years diseipHiKNl 
all his faculties, and studied the meaning an<l power of wonis 
until every utterance from his lips had a living force and the 
lieauty of pro[»riety. lie has given many trutlis the form of 
exprosion in whitdi they are to be immortal. The fact that 
h\*i early efforts at composition was so faidty as to suhjeet 
him to ridii'ule shows how much he achieved hy Ktudy an<l 
pHK-tice. 

It is common to say of the productions of most men, they 
have too many words and figures of speech. If they would 
prune them properly they would he mo<lels, and we express 
retrret that thev will not when thev have not the discrimina- 
tion or power to do it. The defect is not of tlie will, l>ut of 
the taste and understanding, "^riie stvle will always Ue as 
clear and as pure as the mental conc(»ption. Suppose one of 
you w<*re to employ an artist to produce for you, in aeeord- 
an<-e with the recognized canons of art, the form of Henry 
(.'lav in marhh\ an<l he was to hrimj: vou a rouj^h hlock from 
the «piarry, hut of ap}»ropriate size, and when you complained, 
was to say **Is n<»t that tine marhle? Is there not the neees- 
sarv mat4M*ial there, an<l even mor(»? It only wants ciittintr 
down and pruning at the proper jjoints \o make the most 
perfVfct piece of statuary ever gazed u]»on.'' Would you 
not sav to him, **If vou have the taste, i»aticnce and skill to 
do this i»runiii<r, vou are an artist; if vou have not, you are an 
imposter."" If yiHi were to go into tlic slinli<j (►f the painter 
and find that \w had plenty of hrnshcs, paints and canvas, 
with idivsical strenLjth to cover it over with colors, wouhl vou 
d(*clare him Ji ijreat artist until vou had some evidence that 
h(* had taste and skill to form his material into an immortal 
work? The fact that a man can overwhelm vou witli a mass 
of confused ideas clothed in ohsciire and pompous laniruaire 
no ?n<n'e proves that he has the powiM* to write well tluin tlie 
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possi'ssion ol* j)iiints and brushos j>rovos th:it> the possessor is 
ail artist. The iK)\verto use effeetivelv is the iiifallihle test. 
We believe that embodying ich'as properly in words is the 
highest an<l nol>lesi of all arts, and that to be a model writer 
or speaker recjuires as rare and woinlei'tul Ji eombinatioii of 
fat'iilties as is ever given to man. While we must a<lmire the 
patienee and genius that can produce the hu;nan form in 
marble, so that the breast shall seem to heave with emotion 
ami the marble lips almost sj>eak, we eaiinot deny that seiilp- 
ture is a i>urely imitative art, always working from living 
models and forms in nature. 

The diftieulty of writing well is proved in another way. 
Of the eountless throng who have used the pen, in all nations 
ami ages, how few have produeed anything which will have 
an imj)erishable place in literature. It is probable that fifty 
names would exhaust the list of the immortals; others have 
written a vast mass of truth, but they have not expresse<l it 
in the condensed and |»ure form in which it will descend to 
the future. We do not bel'eve that a page of tine writing 
was ever j»r(Mluce<l without great labor and care in its com- 
]K)sitioii, and only after long years of patient mental disci- 
pline. The soul must pass through all stages of development 
before it aj)j»roaches perfection, as much as the century plant 
must before it tiowers. 

I consider it no compliment to a man to say that he is a 
ready writer, fiu", as a general rule, such writers are diffuse, 
careless writers. Thev have the same order of mind as those 
who are always prepared to make a three hours' extemporane- 
ouss|»eech upon any subject, who arc tinent just in proportion 
to their ignorance, and who never pause save from physical 
4>xhaustion. We mav be startle<l for the time bv their clamor 
and assumption, but for any good we might a^ well listen to 
the howlings of the tcrn|>e*<t. It \va^ one of this class of 
whom Job said, "* Who is this that darkcneth counsel by 
words without knowledge?""' Robert Mali was once asked by 
a vountj clerijfvman Nvho boasted of writing a sermon in a 
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r»-j..:.r»i tLi: ^ : • . ■ '^-l uTrr -i-r _l a iiT. a sjkn «.«f fair 

-< ih:!»-- P.m-' Lk* ".-riarrr-i : ^ jtvat cr:c-i.i fri-m tin? 

TL»r- ••riT*»r. >•;• :!•- :i*AkJ-_'-:>zl : 1> : Tv-ri-r^r, may '^'■^aj and 
•-"•ijif"/* Tfi*- \\^\k'^.i.z •• r k L ••t:: L « .!rL.*w L> |»»wrr. unless 
lit- iiU*-r* -•:i.Tr:L:i.^ "b t.l.'x :- ^-r tvaL I: be •Kn?**, the 
W'lUWAixz^ \A\Lxr ;L«- w-ri* <:11 z- ^^ -:~z :r -=; •!.> li^«^, axi«i niii- 

KiziiTr^'-: *-■*•:.: -irlt^ i::-- >:. P^i. <.*»i -i.**ri Marv Hill, 
aiiii'i ihf j»n«Ti«u-»i Hi- i^iiiir-:* ••: ii..:^:.: ci^ilixatioiu aini 
a*l«ir«-^M.-'l with :i.^j.:r\*i t-' -j j^:.->r ::j^ ^-itijr«-ii^ ••: Athens, and 
a ffw l»i.-lir\i-l. lK^'Ii:>-Li :.i^ :• -r i^t^ t«r*«lrd i»vtrr the 
rniml»Iiii:: ruiLi^ wy \. Mar^ H:/.. :!» ^!»ry ..f Athens has 
«K'|«artt.-*i f'»rt-vi-r. \r: ti.r i•^;^:/.^^ w. r-;-'' ibtrrv ntteiVii hv 
Paul. t«»-lay — in ihrvx- h-JL-irv^i 'ii^vn-:-: Lai^^ruaire? — carry 
«:"ij--*.Mati«»ii a:i«i L«»|^- ;•• :iir ^••;"* ••: iiia:.. iVmi-^thenes and 
C'jrent "^iNtke t«» th«»u^a!*'l^ \\i ihtr F"ri!a «'r St-iiate C'hanilier. 
aii«] I will ij«.»t ileiiy tiiv ••vvrwiii-'-:u:i-v: |-»wrr of their eh»- 
•jiK-iire. l»ui whi'iv are tin- li'^Tt-iii:.:; inn •:»::>' who hmis; u|H.m 
tlii-ir aoH-iit^'r Whi-rv- aiv thi- marhiv |»alai^-e< in which thev 
-jMikf?' Wlii'n* thi- iiaii'iii^ a!i«i tht- iitMituti«»u> they repre- 
MMitt-'lr All |»a^^i-il away ! W-t thiir ••raiions are |»rvserved 
iK'i-aiiM* tlu-y wt-n* j»r\-|'an--l with irrva: .aU»r and care Wfore 
iJ^-lix^TV. ainl tlit\ hav<- ha«l an iini-*na:iv ii.riuemi* in huild- 
\\vz u|» iii«»«l«.'rii »-ivili/.aii«»ii. Whvrt- Ii-ar:.:::;x :r»>e> thev will 
jr'». aii'l thi'ir |Mi\vi.'r will iiirn-a^r with thi- f\j»an>i<»n *»f civil- 
i/aii«>!i t«»ri*v«T. W 1k-ii I >i*m«»^tiu-i;i-^ ^ai in hi> lonely chaui- 
In-r. u«.'ary with tht- lalnir of |«re|»ariiiL: hi> «»rations, and sick 
at h«'art at tin- ri'inark^«»i hi^ fMiiitryuu-u that his piXMiuct ions 
•►iiH-lt "t ..il. ill ri'lii'iiu- .»f hi^ nii*hiii:ht t«»il ii|H»in thenu and 
at tJK.'ir 'li^iM^ition t«» gi^c t«> hraiiric» j»retcn^lers the }»alm 
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of elo(|iieiice for which his life had been a self-denying strug- 
gle, how wonhl his great heart have glowed with gratitude 
could he have had a vision of the future and seen the thronij 
of heroes, patriots and scholars of all nations, who were to 
draw inspiration from his words. An audience such as no 
man can number will receive and appreciate everything 
worthy of immortality. A great man is home to the grave 
and the envy, hatred and malice which have pursued him in 
life soon pass away, and nothing is more just than the final 
decrees of the august tribunal of public opinion as to what 
of the past is worthy to live. 

I say then to young men, study style and the power of ex- 
pression, both with the tongue and the jien, as a means of 
usefulness and power. The pen to-day rules the worhl. 
There is no despotism that can prevail against it, aided by a 
free jiress and appealing to the reason and inspirations of 

, man. Words are the weapons of the writer or the speaker, 
and^heir exact force and meaning should be the study of his 
life. He should look to the fitness of everv word he uses as 
carefully as the warrior does to the weapons with which he 
go€»s forth to battle. There are wonderful resources in lan- 
guage. There is no* truth it cannot clearly and forcibly ex- 
press, no joy, no sorrow, no hope, no aspirations for which 
it has not its approi>riate word. The fiend may express his 
malice, the martyr the love that triumphs over death, the 
poet all of his wild imaginings. Even thi» celestial harmo- 
nies revealed to the souls of Beethoven and IIan<lel, ex- 
j>ressed by signs and words, will live forever on the jjrinted 
page, as the comnnm treasures of the sons of song. 

The wav to learn the use of lanmiajjje, and to catch its full 
power and spirit, is in studying the works of its great mas- 
ters. Shun a work written in bad stvle as vou would conta- 
gion. If an author has not attained purity of style, the pre- 
sumption is very strong that he will not jjresent you anything 

. valuable in thought. It is certainly a safe general rule, that 
the man who cannot frame a good sentence will not })rej»are 
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an iiislnu-tivi' tlisi-oursc. Most writers look in tlie effect 
whicli a musical coiiiliinatioii of wonis will liave upon the ear, 
rather than to inijness truth u}M)n the un<lei*staniliniiC- The 
man who write> for the ear stan«ls no better ehanee to over- 
eome the man who writes tor tlieun(lei*stan<lin»r, than a China- 
man, wlio goes forth with his <;on^ an<l cymbals to frij^hteij 
his enemv by liiileous soun<!s, (h>es to triunn»h when he meets 
a French zouave arnuMl with a minie litle and a bavoiiet. 
The mehxly of sound is fleet in<;, but truth en^rraved ujioii the 
sold exerts an influence a^ endurint; as eternity. 

We sh^idd study strength rather than beauty of diction. 
If you are im|>ressed with a great truth and express it strongly 
an<l clearly, you will find tliat beauty has crowned your work, 
eyen it was unsouLrht. There is no beauty like tlie beaiitv of 
projjriety. The efforts of the greatest writers haye culmi- 
nated in tlie most marked sijuplicity of diction. In painting 
it woid<l be the heiirht of art to make the beholder forget the 
ailis< and feel that the scene portrayed was before hilk; so 
writing wouh! be jierfect as it im}»ressed truth upon the read- 
er without remind ini; liim of tlie symbols by which it wan 
conyeyed. The ijcrfection of style would be when we were 
as unconscious of the mediinn whieh conveyed truth as we 
are of the existence of the air we breathe. Tlie most subliiue 
jioetry and elo«juence of the world have been produced in the 

« 

infancy of society, where nearness to nature i;ave inspiration, 
an<l the poverty of lauguage compelled <lirectness and sim- 
plicity of expr(»ssit>n. The efforts of modern genius, with 
all the opulence of language, with the accumulated treasures 
of time, have fallen short of the eft'orts of those inspired by 
the simple majesty t)f nature. 

There is more fori-e, nioreof nature, if I may so speak, in 
the wonls of Anijlo-Saxon origin tlian in those derived from 
other lani^uai^es. That was tlie lani^uaLTe of the most bold, 
earnest, energetic mi'U the world has ever sei'ii, the men who 
laid the fouiidatitnis of AngK)-Saxoii dominion upon the 
earth and the sea. 'I'lie most vigorous writers and speakers 
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of the ago <li*aw most larjrely from tliat source, an<lthe extent 
wliieh they do it is the measure of their power. I would 
not substitute any more than necessary tlie smooth and grace- 
ful language of effeminate and dreaming races for the strong, 
iron, heartfelt words of our ancestors. Ours is the language 
of liberty. It embodies its spirit and its statutes, and no- 
where (m €»arth has freedom a banner that is not upheld by 
Anglo-Saxon hands. No tongire but ours (hires to utter the 
noblest aspirations of man. While we have in our own store- 
house the lightning and the thunderbolt, let us not go abroad 
for zephyrs or the melodious words that charm the ear but do 
not burn into the soul. 

To leani the meaning of eighty tliousand words of the, 
English language would be a life-long task. No man ever 
uses them all in writing or speech. Milton used seven thousand 
and Shakespeare ten thousand; and I do not believe any writer 
ever used more. The most thorough understanding of woixIh 
would involve a critical knowledge of all the languages from 
which they are derived; yet the highest excellence of style has 
been attained witliout all this labor. The history of our lan- 
guage is tlie history of our civilization. It reveals the revo- 
lutions, changes and amalgannitionsof races, thedevelopment 
of science, art and literature and social institutions. 

It recpiires precisely the same mental discipline to make an 
extemporaneous speaker and writer. The power of forming 
symmetrical sentences, of using words with propriety, is only 
acquired by the discii)line of writing. The habits thus 
fonned become a second nature and are carried into extem- 
poraneous speech. Men who lay the foun<lation in this way 
make the speeches which instruct and electrify the world. 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Burke and Webster were model writers 
lK»fore they wen* extemj)oraneous s|>eakers. The popular idea 
that a man who has not the resources of thought and the use 
of words to enable him to write a page of his own language 
well can make a speech of anv real value is absurd. He mav 
inflame the passions, he njay please those who mistake the 
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melody of the human voicd for wisdom, he may startle by his 
attitudes, but he will make no more j)ermaneiit impression 
upon the understanding than the mists make upon the nioiiiit- 
ains. 

Honesty is an essential element in the character of a writer 
or a speaker. No man can be elocpient who is not uttering 
deep and earnest convictions. I care not how ingeniously he 
may marshal words and phrases, the spirit that embalms and 
hallows for immortality will not come to his aid. No hyjK>- 
crite can like Prometheus steal the tire from heaven. In 
conclusion, I would say, we have but one life to live and 'the 
sheai^s of the fates gleam over its thread." Whatever then 
may have been in the past, whatever of achievement and 
glory awaits the future, now is the working time for the liv- 
ing. The body that is laid in the grave may be clothe<l with 
a new life at the resurrection, but neither in time nor in eter- 
nity will lost opj)ortunities come back. Forward forever is 
the march of destiny. The soul does not move in a cycle 
like the worlds. Let us not say in this most favored age that 
we have not the means of imj)roveinent. Books that enibo<ly 
the wisdom of the world are within our reach. The experi- 
ence of two hundred generations of men in society, of myri- 
ads of individual lives in all the vicissitudes of l)eing are be- 
fore us for our guidance; the living i>resent is around us, and 
the great social problems which are to affect the remotest 
generation, are V)eing worked out l)y the jjen and sword. 
There is no royal road to wisdom. It comes only by study 
and thought, and its effective use only by practice. The 
wealth of the Indies cannot purchase it. The monarch on 
his throne cannot command it, genius cannot dis])ensc with it. 
A man may refuse to eat, and famish around the board spread 
with plenty; he may refuse to drink, though the waters of life 
roll at his feet, he may close his eyes, though the earth 
smiles with beauty, and the heavens are radiant with licrht; 
but he shall pay the penalty by hunger and thirst and the 
blackness of darkness forever. 
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This association is designed to increase your knowledge 
and to give you facility in its use. It offers to you the scep- 
tre of earthly power. Yours is the language of a conquering 
race. It is to be the language of new empires. On this con- 
tinent, within the lives of many who now hear me; it w»ll be 
the medium of exi)ression for one liundred millions of men, 
who, we may hope, will be united in the grandest nationality 
the world will ever witness. 



OUR NATION. 



Ai»i»RKss Dkijvkuki) at F^ast Ranpolph, N. Y. , ox 

,]\l.\ 4tli, 1S(»4. 



It is witli a feeling of sjidness that I appear before you to- 
day, as I cannot respect trutli an<l give you one of those 
glowing pictures of national prosjierity which on such occa- 
sions liave so often ghiddened your hearts. Let us rather 
look calmly and manfully upon our situation, in the te]n{>est 
whicli is upon us, and on this hallowed day renew our vows 
to endeavor to conj})rehen<l an<l do our whole duty to our 
count rv. 

This glorious anniversary, which has been the holiday of a 
whole people in which millions have felt a common joy over 
the gh>r}' and achievements of the i>ast, the peace and happi- 
ness of the present, and the boundl(»ss promise of the future, 
has to some extent become a day of anxiety and sorrow. 
Our national banner, which has floated i)eacefullv in every 
valley and upon every hill-top, from ocean to ocean, and 
around which youth and age have gathered in the summer air 
to exult and almost to worship, waves not now in the breezes 
of the Sunny South only as it is here and there upheld bv 
armed hosts. Half a million of men |>ress around it in deadly 
conflict, that its glittering stars may not be torn from their 
places. The roar of artillery is to-day heard in our laud as 
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of yore, but, alas, it is not all a memento of the strife and 
triumphs of the past; it is followed by the groans of the dy- 
ing and the tears of widows and orphans. 

The Almighty is teaching us as a jjeople terrible lessons, 
and it becomes us to accej)t them in all humility, and not to 
shrink from their contemplation or the stern duties they im- 
jM>se. I hope that I may be able to speak without offence to 
any one, for, as much as we may differ in our views of the 
best means to attain desirable ends, still there is common 
j)ride, common interests an<l common hopes in which we all 
share, and common grounds broad enough for us all to stand 
upon to-day as American citizens. Is not the desire that our 
national unity may l>e preserved as universal and as deeply 
implanted in every heart as the hope of heaven? Do we not 
all shrink from tl^ thought of national dismeml>erment as 
from the shadow oi death? Do we not all cherish the hope, 
even in the darkest hour, that we shall in some w ay escape this 
great calamity, and transmit free institutions and a united 
country to our posterity? 

Radical differences of opinion as to national j)olicy are in- 
evitable. They have their foundation in the organization of 
the human mind. Tiiev existed before the foundations of the 
RepuV>lic w^ere laid among those who bore the scars of the 
conflict for freedom upon tlieir persons. After the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution had sat for months, Wash- 
ington <lespaire<l of their agreeing u[>on any kind of union, 
and felt that the sa,^*ritices of the Revolution were lost, and 
he declared that the Constitution, as finally a<lopted, was the 
result of patriotic and mutual compromise and concessions of 
feelings, opinions and interests. Adams an<l .Jefferson be- 
came at once the leaders of opposing parties, were estranged 
from each other by the bitterness of political <liscussi()n, but 
liad that res|>ect for the j»urity of each other's motives that 
thcv renewed their friendship in their old at;e and it contin- 
ued until the Fourth of July, IH-JO, when, as if to give a new 
consecration to the day, both were summoned from the world. 
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Kvorv shade of faith has had its ariiiv of raartvrs. Tlie <lis- 
fiissioii of all X\w j^ri*:it |n*ol)kMns of goveniinent in the Sen- 
ate Chamber by Webster, Chiy, lk»nton, Wright and otliers 
eaUed forth a statesinanslnj) asjirofound, an eh)quenee as lofty 
and inspiring as any that tlie liistory of the worhl enibodies. 
Wliat anguish, what desolation, what bloodshed the Ameri- 
can peojde would liave been spared, if tliey had beetled the 
letter a!i<l spirit of sueh instruetions. We do nut reflect 
sutticiently njK>n tlie nature and imj>ortance of goveniinent. 
Men cannot exist without it save as isolated savages. It is 
the power that makes and executes Ujc laws which deiiiie and 
guard all the rights of men in the social state. It is the 
fouuihition of the order, protection and social unity under 
which civilization is develoj)ed. None is so high that he can 
disregard it, none so weak that a nation's power does not 
shield his rights. In the rude stage of society, despotism is 
not only the best, but it is the only possible fonn of p^overn- 
ment. Before the moral sentiments of a people are develoj>- 
ed, thev can be ixoverned onlv bv brute force, and the man 
who has the brain and will to rule over them and preserve so- 
cietv from anarchv is one of the s'reatest of human henefac- 
tors. When Najioleon, after the failure of democracy in 
F^rance, closed the reign of anarchy by desjiotism, he earned 
the gratitude of mankind. It dej)ends entirely upon the 
character and genius of a j»eople what government is best for 
them. Necessity is stronger than the dreams and H)^»eculatiou8 
alnuit abstract rights. A democratic government springs 
from the higliest civilization as naturally as the leaf springs 
from the tree. When the masses know their rights, they will 
have such a government as they desire, because they wield the 
physical power of the nation. 

Our government was formed by the people and for the i.>eo- 
jile. They sent men in whom they had all confidence to 
frame a Constitution, and then reserved the [>ow-er to approve 
or disap]>rove of their work. The citizens of each State de- 
liberately ratified it fi>r themselves and their posterity. Its 
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fundameutal idea is of jiolitical equality, and that all legiti- 
mate jjower is derived from the eoiiseut of the })eo|)le. They 
did uot enthrone a man or a class and hedge them around 
with j)Owdr and jirerogatives to govern, hut they j)rescribed 
the manner in which they would in the future appoint their 
agents to conduct their business and the limitations under 
whidi they should act. They j)rescribed that the highest 
officers before assuming:: their trusts should take a solemn 
oath to su})})ort the Constitution; they made them servants, 
and not masters. Our Constitution, all of our laws, are onlv 
solemn declarations of th^* will of the j)eople, and are subject 
to change according to prescribed forms, as the po[)ular will 
changes. 

If such a government as ours is pennitted to jierish, it will 
be because the American people are not worthy of such a 
blessing. IiememV)er that, if we do not sustain it, no ad- 
vance stej) is possible; if there is any change, it must be back- 
ward to centralization and despotism. The foundations of our 
government were laid under most favorable circumstances. 
Up to the time that British legislation sought at one fell 
blow to sweep away the liberties of all the thirteen colonies, 
they had no symj)athy or j)olitical or commercial association 
between them. The iidiabitants of each had, from the cir- 
cumstances which had driven them hither from the very for- 
ests in which dwelt the spirit of freedom, from the practice 
of self-government, ac<piired a love for liberty. The glori- 
ous Declaration of Independence, which we have just heanl, 
met with an ecpially warm response fronj the North and the 
South. The cry of a whole jjcople was, **(Tive us liberty, or 
give us death." In the common sacrifices and sufferings of 
the Revolution were laid the foundations of nationality. 
From Maine to the Everglades of Florida every heart beat 
with a common impulse. In the beginning the sons of the 
South rallied with those of the North, to defend the homes of 
New York and New England. Together they drove the ene- 
my from Boston; together they marched with bleeding feet 
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through the snows of New Jersey, and at Princeton anil Tren- 
ton struek the hh)ws which savecl tlic nation from despair; to- 
gether they hle<l an<l triumphed uj)on the heiglitw of Saratoga, 
an<l when the holt fell Soutli the North rushed to the re»eue. 
The (lust of Northern and Southern men who dietl Hide hv 
side for our common liberty and nationality now Tniu^le« to- 
gether within the hostile lines of Charleston, and upon the 
ground held hy contending armies ujjon the banks of the 
James River. Accursed by the men, whoever they nia^' l>e, 
and the causes, whatever thev mav be, that have tilled the 
hearts of men with bitterness and given to the fratricidal 
strife of sons the phices hallowed by the united blood of the 
fathers slied in the holiest of causes. 

In a spirit of mutual concession, in a patriotiHin compre- 
hensive as the nation, in a friendsliij) consecrated by suffering 
and cemented by blood, in a love of liberty Ktrengtheneil by 
the most terrible trials a jjcoplc ever en<bnvd for her Hake, in 
a [)urity tliat was the offspring of sacrifices for the common 
goo<l, in a feeling of gratitude to (iod for their great deliver- 
ance, with a fond ho|)e of liberty an<l happiness for their pos- 
terity forcNTr, tlie foundations of the Republic were laid. 
(ireorge Washington was the foremost man in the great work. 
Reverence for his virtues, faith in his wisdom and leaclership 
was one of the strongest ties of nationality. He 8tandH out 
to-day the n<d)lest model of a man the ages have produee<l. 

We have seen how our government was inaugurated. It 
was not way back in the mists of ages, but there are thone 
|)resent whose lives s])au the whole existence of the Republic. 
With the exception of the clouds and darknc88 of the lant 
few years, its career has been (me of unparalleled prosj)eritv. 
Purchasi; soon extended our domain from the MiH8iHi9i]>pi to 
the Pacific, trivin^ us the most magnificent emi)ire in varietl 
resources ever united under one government. The happinei^ 
and energy dcveloiuMl by freedom led to every form of phy- 
sical achievement. Steam and electricity, the giautn that are 
doing the work of mankind, were given to the world by our 
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couutrymen. Our populatiou increased from three millions 
to thirty. Institutions of learning and temples for the wor- 
ship of the living God crowned our hills and multiplied in 
our valleys. Millions from Europe, attracted by the story of 
our ])rosperity and j)romise, came to our shores to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. Men of every nation were united in 
building up and giving grandeur to the great temple conse- 
crated to freedom forever. We were draining the verv life 
blood from other nations to invigorate our growth. The cot- 
ton tieUls of the South su})|)lied millions across the deep with 
the material for labor. The Valley of the Mississippi sup- 
plied them with bread. We had the largest internal com- 
merce of any nation upon the gh)be, and were only second in 
our tonnage upon the seas. 

Our complicated system of government worked harmoni- 
ously. No conflict between national and State jurisdiction 
had ever occurred. The decision of the j)eople at the ballot- 
box had been acquiesced in as if it had been the decree of fate. 
Sixteen times had the men who wielded executive power laid 
it down and retired to private life. Twenty-one additional 
stars, each rej>resenting a new State, hJid been jdaced upon 
our national banner. Men now present, the venerable pio- 
neers of Western New York, can remember when in the 
depths of the forest here they were on the western verge of 
civilization; now they are in the East, and the then unpeojded 
Northwest Territorv has become the home of nine millions 
of men. A railroad now passes your doors that connects 
you with the Atlantic and the Mississippi. The change you 
have witnessed from the solitude of the wilderness to the 
cultivated fields, the busy population, the beautiful villages 
and the great cities of Western New York is only such a 
cliange as has been going on in the same period all over the 
country. It is all the fruit of energy and intelligence, nour- 
ished by freedom and protected by law; and vet, unless we 
perish from treason and (h>mestic dissension, we now see but 
the tinjt feeble dawn of the glory and power that await the 
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K«-j-;i»'.';f. I: hi* !.••: l««w ..Ltr-u-LiLiLf j«»|»ulati«»ii its uatiiml 
nr*i.»in -«.-'». wvil i;«*-i. «-aii * 2*:a::.. Dui a T^mall |H»rtit»ii t»f *>ur 
♦►-♦ii iia*' vvT u.-t.-!. in:i'i*- :•• r-'htriKuit- u» the >u|»|-trt of liiiiiiau 
lift-. < »iir va-'T riiii-rra. rv^ -Ar^ti-* anr aimtr.*t iiiitoiicht.'*!. We 
«x-<-ii|.v the \<rrA" hear; ••! the Wi'fl'i- When •»ur \*"li«ile Uo- 
main i- |-e<'|.:e«i. we miirL; havr a huii«liv»l State*i, each tit to 
hohl a re-|'e*Tahie rai.k aRi«'i-j the iiat:«»u«* ••f the eartlu aiMl, 
all 4-iiiijhiiie.J. ai»:e t«« •i'utate t*» th*- re^t *4 the wt»rhl ami to 
<*iiiitri»l the ehani'ter **f it* i:«»Yfriiiiie:it: if ii'^t hv fi»r«.-e, hv 
ex am I tie. There i* ••ne ti/iiii: I wi*h i*» impre^is u|M»it vou, 
that i*, the ni-ee**itv •.•! iir\-M-r\ iii-j iiati**ual iiuitv, aii«l the 
C'oii-titiitii»ii «»f the I'liitol State*, which i* the iMiml iif that 
unity. It ht»i«U in their jtlace* a;l the >tar* that ;;litter ujmui 
our national en-iiru. The Uiii«»n an«l the 0»n>titiiti«>ii wen- 
Inmi to«^etlier. anil thev will i»eri*h t«iiielher. I shmhler to 
contcmphite what mi'jht ari*e from the ruin>. It is i^f no use 
to in4|uireh4»w tolerahly we miirht net along with a |K.»itiou or 
what our >tren«^th wouMIh-, for if ihe j*roi-ess of clisnieinl»er- 
ment onre iK'Lfins noime ran tell where it will eiul; if the fun- 
<laniental eompaet i> hn^ken. it> hin«ling foree ami saere<hiess 
are <rone forever, an-l in the eontlnt of varie«l interests what 
«-ouhl cheek the vi«»lenee an«l maliirnitv of revolutioiiarv i»as- 
>ion'<? The vast «leht nia«le to ^u*iain the whole Uuioii ini^rht 
he rej»u<liate<l Ky a |»art, an«l the s|.iril of repiuliatioii of all 
ohii^ations. human an«l <li\ine. wouhl run thn>ngh all classes 
of >ocietv. 

The <juestion of national inteirrity and life is no abstraction. 
It is a practical <jue*tion, heiiiir contote;! «lay by <lav ujkui 
tlM-hattic ticM, hv the nio*t olistiiiatean«l munlorouseoiiflietstho 
worhl has ever known. It a** «lirectlv concerns us all as that 
wc >liall have air to hrcathe, or that the earth shall yiehl her 
increase, or the heavens sImmI tlu'ir liurht. No hiiiiian iuiu«l 
<'an have a just conci'|»tion of tire hearinir the preservatiini of 
the national an«l constitutional lifeof the Republic is to have 
upon human happiness. If we fail, it is not alone the anar- 
chy that may temporarily come, or the sufferings ami huniili- 
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ation of this generation, but it rolls backward the tide of 
civilization. It gives despotism a long carnival upon the 
eartli, cuts off at the very fountain a stream meant to roll on 
and refresh and gla<lden the children of the New World for- 
ever. All those who now live are a mere handful compared 
with those wlio are, as the ages roll around, to occupy our 
great national domain, and to rejoice or suffer as the Re- 
public is preserved or destroyed. Verdure will spring up 
again on desolated fields, new structures might arise above 
the ashes of your homes, new sails be launched uj)ou the soli- 
tary lake and river, new-born men take the places of the dead; 
but nothiniir can restore a nation dismembered and broken in- 
to hostile fragnjents. Why do we prize the Constitution? 
It is for what it cost, because it is the work of the fathers; 
because it alone is the bond of national unity that holds the 
tliirty-four States together as the principle of attraction holds 
the galaxies of stars in their long circuits through the heav- 
ens; because under it we have had such national growth and 
prosperity as was never vouchsafed to any other people; be- 
cause bv it exists that svstem which adai)ts itself to local 
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wants in every State, giving each State all the authority which 
has not been in the Constitution expressly given to the gener- 
al government; because it guarantees to all, unless forfeited 
by crime, the exercise of all the natural and inalienable rights 
which God gives us. Americans will stand by it while they 
have those rights, and, because they have them, they yield al- 
legiance for }>rotection. When they cease to have that pro- 
tection in reality, then mournfullv furl the banner which has 
beeji the end>lem of constitutional liberty and lay it aside 
forever; let it wave no longer as a mockery on earth. It has 
waved over a living, a glorious body. Let it never be used 
as a pall for a corpse. 

The causes which threaten the Republic are base passions 
temporarily excitetl, hatred and bitterness not founded in na- 
ture, but springing up in opposition to it, while the causes 
which demand its })erpetuity have their roots far back in his- 
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tory, in a cominon oriLciii, acoininoii language; they are »ane- 
tioni'd l)v reason, l)v roniinon interests, and all the lK»tter iin- 
pulses of tlie human heart. It is as neeessary to every part. 
North and South, to adhere to the Union, as it is to every 
rnnl) of the livinix hodv that it he not eut off from the com- 
nion souree of life. 

The Union was designed to he |»erpetual. Provision:* 
were nia<U» to ehange the Constitution as the ]>o|»iilar will de- 
niunde<i it. Wasliin^ton savs in his **Farewell Ad<lress" 
that **the hasis of our jjolitical system is the right of the 
people to maki' an<l alter their Constitution of goveninieiit, 
and the Constitution whieh at any time exists, uutil ehange<l 
hy an explieit and authentie a<'t of the whole people, is sa- 
eredlv ohliijatorv upon all.'' There is no need of conflict: 
the general government has the powers expressly tleleij^ted to 
it hy the Constitution, ami no more; the States and the |>e<>- 
ple expressly resorve all other powers. If there is ol>scuritv 
or eontliet, there is a trihunal t«> interpret an<l decide ; for this 
purpose the Su|>reme C\>urt of the United States was create<l. 
Of what use is a Constitution, if it is not n»ganletl; or laws, 
if they aiv "not i^heytMl; or a judieiary. if it is not resj>ected ? 
Kverv man, no matter what his motives have l>een, who has 
lessi'ueil the revereneeand re^pert of the Ameriean jieople for 
the funtlamental law, whirh i> the hond that holds soirietv to- 
gether, has helped to halhe the fair tields of his comitrv in 
hlood. A man ean no moro di<ri»ganl the laws and Consti- 
lutii>n of his eountry ami he a good citizen than he can rejei-t 
the Bihle and he a CMnistian. Law is the wiH and represents 
the maji>rity v»f llu* people. 

i>ur system k4 gint*rnment is roinjirK-ated. Fn>ni the ex- 
tent i»f tlu' Kij»uhlir tlu'n* mu<t rxi-r he clashing sectional 
intere'^t'i : tlure mu'^t he clashing hftwoen great interests in 
the same eommuLity a> to lunv \\w ineroaMMl hunleus of sjov- 
ernmeni >hall he h«»r!iv*. Ligi«»:ai:«'P. van Ik* made t*x> oppres- 
sive to ho home w;:!i.s;t \ir'ia!i!.Lr the U-tti-r of the Constitu- 
tion ju^i a^ unv*«»U'*vioi.ahli* adxaiiiagc may l>e taken lH^tween 
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» 
men without violatinjir the hiw. Shvh)ek was not wise in de- 

mantling the j>ouncl of tiesh, although it wa8 written in the 
bond. Property questions have always been the cause of 
revolutions. We can onlv avoid this by statesmanship that 
com|)rehends all the varied inierests of society, by toleration, 
mutual concession, by magnanimity, by e(|ual and exact jus- 
tice. Shall we ask our neighbors, our friends, our sons and 
brothers, to pour out their blood upon the battle Held for 
national life, and still ourselves be unwilling to sacrifice j»e- 
cuniary interests or the })ri<le of opinion, or yield in the least 
to the honest convictions of other men? Justice must be the 
life of the nation. We must regard it as worth mutual sac- 
ritices. Majorities must not tyrannize over minorities, nor the 
strong interests in society over the weak. Patriotism must 
be broader than State lines, and stronger than selfishness. It 
IS only upon such conditions that the Hej)ublic can live and 
fulfill the glorious mission we have all hoped for her. Let us 
hoj>e that the i)resent terrible struggle will impress upon the 
mind and heart of the American })eoi>le lessons that will last 
forever. 

At the close of the Revolution we had a sparse [)opulation, 
mpstly engaged in agricultural j)ursuits. A people so purified 
by suffering, *^o patriotic, so intelligent, so keeidy alive to 
their political duties, never existed elsewhere. Such men as 
sat then in Congress, such men as framed the Constitution, 
such men as early filled the Executive chair, were tynes of 
the men th€»y represented, and of the spirit of the age. Read 
the records of men who represente<l the }>eople the first fifty 
years of our national existence, and compare them with the 
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men of all parties who have filled our national legislative halls 
for the hist ten years. 

At any early period, a member in the excitement of debate 
spoke of a dissolution of the Union. The hammer of the 
Speaker fell, members sprung to their feet in horror, and 
such a shock was felt as there wouM be iiinoiiLr Christian wor- 
Hhijipers to h€»ar (iod blasphemed in his holy temple. We 
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have been too j>ros|)eroiis as a people ; we have not realized 
the value of law, of order, of institutions which have cost us 
nothing. Wehaveheen like**the prodigal son," dreainini|j that 
the ancestral inheritance would last forever. We have l>een 
rioting and rejoicing in the temple, while fell spirits have 
been un<lerniining the foundations and stealing the sacned tire 
from the altar. 

We must have intelliijence, moralitv and that eternal viijil- 
ance which Jefferson declared to be the price of liberty. At 
an earlier day the most painfid solicitude was exercised by 
the jK'ople in the selection of men for official trusts ; they 
selected them with the care you would a physician, if the 
shadow of death rested over your household. Honesty and 
ability, tried and approved, were absolutely required. It was 
as difficult for a corrupt man to get the popular suffrage, as 
the Scriptures assure us it is for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven. The broo<l of professional place-seekers had 
not yet cursed the land. They have been the offspring of a 
declining j)ublic morality. Now, is it not a fact that any 
measure of inte<;ritv has not of late been necessarv to secure 
popular suffrage ; that your great social interests and your 
most sacred trusts have been made the sport of selfishness 
and corruption, and have been traded upon and gambled with 
like stocks in Wall street V The jugglers of India and 
China could learn trick.< they never thought of, from our poli- 
ticians. In our State, legislation has been bought and sold, 
and a portion of our Legislature could only l:>e approached 
bv those who could work their wav throusjh the lohbv with 
^old. The people should first of all re<juire honesty in public 
positions, for if corruption commences at the head it will 
extend to the extremities. 

This war has been to the place-seekers as rare a feast as it 
has been to the crow an<l the vulture. They have aH enlisted 
enthusiastically for the war, but it has been in the ipiarter- 
master and contract dejKirtments. Their modesty has not al- 
lowed them to wear epaulettes. With their anns up to their 
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elbows ill tlie public crib, tlioy have been .shout iiig about 
union and liV)erty with the same sincerity that Satan talked 
to Eve about knowledge in the garden. A gentleman in- 
fo rme<l me that he passed seven miles upon the banks of the 
Potomac where at every step lie frightened the crows from 
their horrid repast. He wondered at the instinct that had 
gathered them there from all quarters, but I wonder more at 
the longer vision and the keener scent that from a witler cir- 
cuit has gathered around that bh)od-stained river the larg(jr 
host of human harpies who are gorging themselves \\\nn\ the 
means a bleeding country puts forth to save her existence 
among nations. 

The American people have their destiny in their own 
hands, and they must work it out under inexorable laws. If 
they are heedless of the morality which is the jirimal bond of 
society, if even calamity w^ill not teach them, they will add 
another to the list of fallen republics ; their sun will set for- 
ever while it should be only morninjjc. Manv nations have 
been great and heroic in adversity, but have <legenerated un- 
der the influence of prosperity. Whether great prosjierity 
can exist for a long time in any nation without saj>ping the 
foundations of jiublic and private virtue is an unsolved 
pr(d)lem. Virtue seems more of a winter than a summer 
flower. We are now suffering just as other nations have 
suffered. We had not, from the lessons of history, any 
more reason to expect to escape social convulsions here than 
the family circle yet unvisited bv death would have to expect 
immortality on earth. That we have in this He|>ublic all the 
elements of human happiness and greatness ; that we have 
studded it all over with the achievements of txenius and en- 
terprise ; that we can hold in our hands the scejitre of the 
world, there is no doubt; nothing but treason as base as that 
of Judas can destroy us. Everv man contributes in some 
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way upon one side or, the other of the scales in which na- 
tional destiny is weighed under the just laws which emanate 
from the Almighty. Individuals make up public morality. 
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A«l<lr<'**.** f«»r !•• lH-t-«l ilu-iii i<» liati'Hjal life, to disiieiranl 
tiK'ifi i« iiatiMiial «iiir:']«.' ; ^r !i;at i'lay hail l*eeii s|»are«l to us 
to kiii<l]«' \*\ lii- '^!'»wiirj aii»l |t*r<iia*ive el«»«jueiii*e iu ever}' 
]i<'art tli«' WiiriiiiJir ]'atri*'ti^iii ii* whit-h ii<» ha>e |>assioii ih>uK1 
live: <»r that w** b:i«l Sila<» Wriirht with an inteirrity as uu- 
-iilli«-<l a- that of (*ato. with an inti*Ilii-t as coniiireheiisive as 
tin* l{('|Mil)lic. to roton* onU*r out of «-haos, ami to lead us as 
a ^.coplt* to tin* \jhhh\ «»Ii] path'' of |in»>|HTily and peace; or 
that \V<*li>t<*r coiiM airain Ik* h«*apl l»y ihi' American j>eo|»le, 
vin<ii<'atin<x tlu* ^afri*<liu*>s an«l l»in<linir force i»f the Coustitn- 
tioii ill all it- |»art«^, imrliiiir tin* tliuinlerl>olis of his iiidij^- 
iiant clotiiK'ncc airaiiist all iiicii who ti'ain|»le(l u|K>n the least 
of it> pioviHioiiK, ami |»k*a<liiiir, as of yore, in huming wonls, 
fo|- LilMTty ami rnioii, now an<l forcMT, one and inseparable; 
or AihIicw Jackson, the iron man of the Hermitage, who 
with tJM' simple ilt'ciaratioii, *»l>y the Kternal, the Union must 
and sliail l»r pn'M'rvcil," (lismayc<l tlu* ranks of treason and 
a<M'om|»lislnMJ the work of armii's. These great suns have 
MM, ImiI tliev iia\e left an etfulLreiiee upon the skv sutlicient to 
make clear and radiant tlie path of duty to their countrymen 
fore\er. 

It is natural that we sliould on this liallowed day look to 
the Lrhuioiis events of the past. Thev seoin to eonie nearer 
to us; the spirits of the mighty dead seem abroad ui>4jii the 
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earth, inviting us to communion. This clay is dedicated to 
patriotism and freedom forever. The gold-digger on the 
banks of the Sacramento and upon the hills of Idaho, the , 
American in whatever foreign clime his footsteps wander, 
the saih/r upon distant seas, all pause to think of their 
country. Even the traitors arrayed in arms against her have 
an additional sense of the enormity of treason. 

While there is at this time much to sadden, there is no 
reason for despair. We have demonstrated that patriotism 
and the heroic virtues still live. Never have so many in any 
nation volunteered to meet suffering and death ii^anv cause. 

O ml 

France, goaded by foreign invasion in the very frenzy of 
revolutionary patriotism, could not muster one-half the host 
that the star-spangled banner has gathered around it. Your 
noble county may well have pride in her sons. A part of 
them were in the Excelsior Brigrade, which was conspicuous 
in an army of heroes. Every great battle field in Virginia 
and Maryland has been moistened with their blood. The 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth bore the flag which represents 
your honor in triumph above the clouds upon Lookout Moun- 
tain. It is now in the a<lvance pressing forward to Atlanta. 
They will return to you crowned with the laurel wreath of 
victory, or they will find honorable graves. You will see to 
it that the flag under which they died shall wave over .their 
long dreamless sleep. Will you ever consent to a state of 
things in which you will have to get a foreign passj)ort if you 
want to go and visit the graves and gather uj) the dust of 
your children? I can realize sciiiiething of what you have 
suffered : how age has lost its staff, an<i childhood its pro- 
t<?ctor ; how vou have seen vour fathers, vour sons, and broth- 
ers, go forth from you full of life an<l hope, and return in 
shrouds, or have heard that upon some distant battle field 
they were sleeping, to be awakened only by the last trumpet. 
Yet I do not believe that God re4uires such sacrifices in vain. 
Such examples of j)atriotic devotion and heroism are the 
wealth, the iunpiration of a j)eoj)le. Long as your everlasting 
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hills shall stand, long as the life dwells in your valleys, their 
names will he rememhered. Much as you have suffere<l, you 
have occasion for gratitude, for you have not had tlie worst 
of war. The tramp of the invader has not heen upon your 
soil ; your fields have not l>een made desolate ; the sky has 
not heen lighted up at midnight hy the glare of your burning 
homes. The South, for its treason against the Republic, has 
had to endure the sight of its cities ruined, its fields desolated 
by the march of armies, its sons slain by tens of tbousauds 
upon the battle field, its homes filled with mourning and sor- 
row, its chnrch-yards with new-made graves, and all this as an 
expiation for folly, and not a noble sacrifice for duty. 

War is a small evil compared with what party spirit and 
the lust of wealth and the unchecked j»assions of men may 
bring upon us ; for war has its humanizing rules, but anarchy 
knows no law. Let law cease to be respected and obeyed 
and the power that enforces it fails, and then indeed wi>uld 
desolation brood over vour fields and silence succeed the hum 
of industry in your workshops. Then would the robber, 
the incendiary and the assassin ply their task unchecked at 
midnight and at noonday. Then would your homes cease to 
be a sanctuary, and your children gather around vou for the 
protection you would have no power to give. You may say 
such things are impossible ; so five years ago you would liave 
said that half a million of men could not be arraved a<rainst 
the national life of the Republic. When we review human 
history and see what men have done under the sway of pas- 
sion, we should feel more like asking God for protection than 
like boasting of our virtue or strength. 

A golden chaj)ter ni our history will be the one tbat re- 
cords the acts of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions. 
The peoj)le have done all that is possible to alleviate the lior- 
rors of war. They have had their messengers of mercy up- 
on every battle field and in every hospital, to give drink to 
the thirsty, food to the hungry, to symj)athize with the suffer- 
ing, to pillow the heads of the dying, to catch the last faint 
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accents of lij)s closing forever and bear them away to distant 
kindred, and to mark the resting places of the dead; and in 
tlie tent, and uj)on the march, and in the garrison, wherever 
a soldier is beneath our banner, to spread abroad and proclaim 
the word of life. The means of doing all this has been in 
the main the work of women. Unable to dispel the cloud, 
her mercy has arched it with the rainbow, and, when the cloud 
}>asses away, the light that formed the bow will still gild the 
heavens and gladden the earth. 

Now, in conclusion, permit me to say that on this day we 
should endeavor to comprehend our duties. in the light of 
}>atriotism and Christianity. We hold a great trust from the 
dead. We are only sentinels on the watch-towers of liberty 
to guard it for the coming millions. Even now I almost hear 
the myriad tread and see the glittering stars upon the banners 
of those comingto relieve us. Let us be at our post with the 
watch-fires brightly burning. If we think there are deform- 
ities upon the tree of liberty, prune it in a proper and consti- 
tutional way, but don't tear it up by the roots to get rid of the 
branches, any more than you would tear out the heart of the 
child of your hopes, to cure the deformity of a single limb. 
Do what vou can bv Christian means to make the tree corre- 
sj)ond to your ideas, and trust to time, to posterity and to God, 
for the perfect fruits When we see men now ready to apply 
the axe to the root of the tree of constitutional liberty, we 
can exclaim with the poet, **Sparethat tree, in youth it shelt- 
ered us, and we'll protect it now." 

We should realize that there can be no improvement only as' 
it has its foundations in the purity of the human heart. It is 
in the human heart bad institutions have their roots ; from it 
they draw their life. You may prick it with bayonets, you 
may inflame it with the passions of hell, or you may pierce it 
slowly with divine truth and warm it to charity and all good 
works by the spirit of Christianity. With the light of 
Christianity for eighteen centuries, with all the sacriflces 
of the wise and good from age to age since the crea- 
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tion, the worl<l of t<)-«lay, with all its mixture of good and 
to suffer. The rewanl, the crown of virtue, is beyond the 
grave. Let us in humble dependence upon God, do all we 
can in this great struggle to save our country, but let us do 
all from a love of justice and nothing for vengeance. "Ven- 
geance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord." Let us be 
careful how we assume liis prerogatives. 

To-dav as we look over our countrv and see it belted with 
desolation, strewn with the ashes of once happy homes, 
stained with the blood of hundreds of thousands of its chil- 
dren, and almost bedewe<l with the tears of widows and 
orjihans, it becomes us, while feeling the terrible guilt of the 
South, to consider whether we have <lone nothing to swell 
this great tide of j>assion and to beget the sectional hatred 
that is desolathig the land. Our first duty is to obey the 
Constitution and laws of our country, and then to force ol)e- 
dience upon the refractory if necessary, even at the mouth 
of the cannon and the point of the bayonet. It seems to me 
that if every man, North and South, would to-day lay aside 
party spirit, and go to Washington's ''Farewell Address" 
and the examples of the fathers to learn patriotism, and to 
the Bible to learn charity, forgiveness and obedience to con- 
Btituted authority, we mitxht all next year celebrate this anni- 
versary as a united j)eo])le, that a shout of joy and gratitude 
would ascend from ocean to ocean that would startle the 
birds in their loftiest flights and pierce the very heavens. " 
God speed the day when our absent ones shall return to us, 
■ when we shall no longer feel that we are raising up our 
children for the sacrifice, when the sorrowing shall be com- 
forted by results ac^hieved, when the aged can say with 
Simeon, **Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart m 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." I know not 
how it is with others, but I want to sail in the old ship, under 
the old flag, upon the old sea, with the Constitution for a com- 
pass, the spirits of the fathers for a \A\ol and the God who 
blessed their work foi* a protector. I want no revolutionary 
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evil, is the fruit. We are here to be tried, .lud teiiii)te<l, and 
experiments, no hiunching upon unknown seas. 1 want a 
goverernnient liere of consent, a Republi(! not jiinned together 
hv bayonets, l)ut 

"The Union of hearts, the Union of hands, 
The Union of States and the Union of lands. 
And the flag of our Union forever." 
Finally, let us all unite in a fervent prayer to Almighty 
(ioil, that, however much he may punish us as a people, he 
will not cut us off in the morning of our youth, and that in 
the midst of judgment he will remember mercy. 



fn 



FHE CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 



An Addkkss Hki-okk tiik Yoinc; Mkn's Association of 
Fkkdonia, N. v., on Fniua'AKY lOlli, 1^05. 



Mr. jPrcfiifhnt^ La(lii\< ami (rvnthtuvn : 

I Jij)|>ear lu'foiv you to-iiiucht to a<l<lress you upon tlio suh- 
joc't of c'ounnou srliools jnul their ivlation to higher institu- 
tions of loaniini;. In this hall have been lieanl or witnessed 
the feats of Ethio]>ian minstrels, of ventriloquists, of sliii^hl- 
of-han<l ])eri*orniers; here feet have moved to the measures 
of the danee ; here has been heard the tramp of men in mar- 
tial array ; here have stood the cliamjuons of all political 
parties ; hut never have any of you come here to consider a 
subjec't of greater imj)ortanee than our eommoii schools. I 
mav fail to make vou realize it, but it' 1 do it will l)e because 
I -am not able ade<juately to present so mighty a theme. The 
common sch<K>l is the foundation of the whole social edifice. 
It is to societv what the root is to the tree. It is tjlorious to 
behold the tree bearing its burden of verdinv and fruit aloft 
in the golden sunlight, but, if we would study the source of 
its life, we shall find it in the roots ind»edded in the earth, 
which take in the iKHirishment that feeds the topmost twig 
and blossom, and without which it would become a moulder- 
ing ruin, l^o in society it is more captivating to ccmteinplate 
the achievements i>{ men, the grand action of the impulses 
that move nations, than it is to go to the (puet and obscure 
places where these impulses are born. 
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Our coiiiinon scliools are tlic peculiarity of our civilization, 
at least in the free States of our RepuMic. The sclioolhouse 
was earlv reare<l in the sliadow of the wilderness, when wild 
heasts frequented tlie woodland paths which connected it 
with human hahitations. From the betxinninj' it has been 
the treasure of every coinmunitv, city and country. It has 
graced alike the liills and valleys of New England and the 
Middle States and tlie prairies of the West. More than 
three centuries from the time the Pilgrims reared it in New 
England within hearing of the wintry surges of the Atlantic, 
tlieir descendants planted it u]>on the golden shores of the 
Pacific ; and soon it shall a])])ear u])on the now unpeopled 
waste between the East and the AVest, and everywhere the 
sight of liapj)y children and their glad voices greet the trav- 
eller as lie passes over the magniticent highway that is to 
bind ocean to ocean forever. 

Our schools are not like those under monarchies, where 
teachers are the hirelings of government and must impress 
upon tlie youthful mind the sentiments which sustain the 
throne and church it fosters ; but they are the property of 
the people. No form of partisanship, no sectarian teaching 
is allowed within them. They instruct in the broad princi- 
ples which all men recognize, in tlie elementary knowledge 
which every soul requires. Tliey give all the al|)habet of the 
universe. Tliere the children of the rich and the poor aie 
on terms of perfect equality; there knowledge is as free as the 
waters that gush from our hillside fountains. The parent 
who cannot leave his children worldlv goods can <;ive them 
something better. The means of education in the hands of 
the poor, with projier lionie influences and the energy and 
self-reliance developed by the necessities (d' poverty, need 
give the ])oor man no fears for the fate of his jjosterity. 
.Iu<lixinjj from the i)ast 1 may safely sav thai, if we coidd 
lift tlie vail from the future, we should set' in the next gen- 
eration the children of the j)oor of this entrancing Senates 
by their elo<|uence, wielding the thuiuU'rbolts of war, sitting 
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at the helm of the sliip of state, wrenching new truths and 
new treasures from tlie arcana of science, and writing now 
humhie names in tlie cherished list of the immortals. 

The common school must educate the great mass of the |»eo- 
j)le if they are e(hicated at all. This education should he iu 
ohetlience which makes good citizens, in habits which bind 
the soul to truth and duty forever, in the moral sentiments 
which direct the understanding and the \vill, as well as in the 
knowledge which is j)ower. It takes into its keeping for 
years the youth of each generation who are to he the men and 
women of the next. Its dominion is over the mind in its 
jdastic and forming state, in its springtime when j)ro per seed 
must be sown if it is ever to vield a harvest. Broad and 
dee}> should be laid the foundation of tlie sujierstructure which 
is to embrace all truth an<l to have its ajiex in eternity. In 
the first place, exact obedience should be required in the 
scliool room ; order, which is Heaven's first law, should be 
aj)i)arent. Every appeal to the pride, the sentiments and tlie 
affections which patience and ingenuity can devise should lye 
first resorted to, and, if thev fail, necessary force should he 
employed to compel obedience. The Almighty aj)peals to all 
men to obey the moral law, yet he threatens and imposes pen- 
alties for crime. Pain, disease and death are nature's penal- 
ties for violating her laws. The State builds the prison and 
the gallows for offenders, and still men trample upon the 
authority of Heaven and earth. There are some who can be 
controlled only by their fears. When parents can govern' 
their chihlren without force, when the State can dispense 
with j)unishment for guilt, when the whole physical economy 
of nature is reversed, when the Creator allows immunity to 
crime, let us ask the teacher under all circumstances to dis- 
pense with punishment, but never before. The advantages of 
enforcing obedience are not simply order in the school room, 
but the habit of obedience disciplines each to govern his own 
spirit, and it plants resjxvt for authority, human and divine, 
among the j»rimal sj)rings of act'on. It makes the citizens 
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who become the j)illars of the state, when tlie ehihireii who 
are governed neither at home nor at school form the material 
for the mob. 

At scliool should be taught habits of systematic industry 
and of thorousxhness of investigation. With each new truth 
the soul ac<iuires it should grow stronger to grasp the next. 
If it is thorough -it gains at once strength and light. There 
are no long steps in the ladder of truth. Its foot is in the 
darkness of earth and its top in the clear light of the heavens. 

If we master each step as we ascend we shall cariT the kev to 
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the next, and the cheering light above shall finally greet us 
and guide our steps to realms of endless day. If we are 
superficial, if we let darkness gather beneath us, we shall l>e 
ashamed to descend, unable to advance. The bov who leaves 
school with habits of industry and j)atient investigation and 
with enthusiasm for knowled$re is on the highwav to excel- 
lence and the high places of the earth. The one who does 
not acquire them will go down to obscurity an<l darkness. 
With industry distasteful, the V)ook of knowlerlge sealed, the 
path to honest fame closed^ it is natural that he should seek 
the paths of infamv. Did von ever reflect how few of those 
who early acquire habits of obedience and industry and a love 
for knowledge at school ever become criminals? It has been 
truly said that the idle brain is the deviPs workshop. 

I will hear sjieak of the j)rocess of assimilation, (to into 
the same garden and I will show you the rose and the deadly 
night-shade blooming side by si<le, each fed by the common 
earth and common air, but each draws from the common 
storehouse accord ino; to its own nature. So the tastes form- 
ed in youth determine what the soul will assimilate or draw 
to itself forever. (ioo(l an<l evil in every form are j>resented 
to it, and it must choose between them. Byron sought inspi- 
ration from unhallowed passions an<l the gloom of darkness, 
and Milton from *'Zion I Fill and Siloa's Brook that flowed fast 
by the oracle of (jod." Aiijain, the moral sentiments and 
emotions, which are forme(l more than anywhere else in the 
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school room, are the power behind the throne, swayiii*^ all 
the energies of men and nations. There are laid the founda- 
tions of revolutions. The common schools to-daj hoar the 
same relation to the next generation that childhood hears to 
manhood and old age. Goethe, the great German poet and 
the most profound master of the human heart since Shake- 
speare, has on this point left his testimony. • In his old age his 
sovereign was driven from his throne by French bayonets. 
A body of French troops entered the house of the old jK>et. 
Feeiing the shame of his country, he arose from his bed and 
said to them : **I will take my staff in hand and accompany 
my master in adversity as old Lucas Cranach did. I will 
never forsake him. The women and children when thev 
meet us in the villages will cast down their eyes and weep and 
say to one another, *That is old Goethe and the former Duke 
of Weimar whom the French Em[)cror drove from his 
throne because he visited his uncle on his death -bed, and 
would not let his old comrades and brethren inarms starve.' " 
After a pause he continued: ''1 will sing for bread; 1 will 
turn strolling ballad singer, and put our misfortunes into 
verse ; I will wander into every village ; and in every school 
where the name of Goethe is known I will chant the dishonor 
of Germany, and the children shall learn the song of our 
shame till they are men, and thus they shall sing my master 
on to his throne and yours off his." lie knew that it was in 
the school room and in the emotions that the revolution must 
be commenced that should tear down and build up thrones. 
If he could have had all the youth of Germany for an audi- 
ence he would have made a generation of heroes. In every 
despotic government there is a censorship over schools and 
over the literature for the young. Democracy and despotism 
alike lay their foundations in the discipline of youth. Feed 
the passions of the young of any nation with the as[»i ration 
for liberty, and, when they become men, they will be the sul>- 
jects of no potentate less than the King of Kings. Even the 
Marseilles hymn has at times been prohibited in France. A 
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Swiss army cannot be kept from desertion if they are allowed 

to listen to the sweet airs that remind them of childhood and 

home. 

If you would know the power of early impressions, behold 

the aged man at the period **when the grasshopper shall be a 
burden and desire shall fail." Manhood, the period of 
achievement, has become to him like a dream ; the present is 
unnoticed, but the soul travels back to childhood and lives it 
over again. The old circle of home sit round the hearth- 
stone as of yore ; again he plays beside the babbling brook 
with the companions of boyhood and plucks the wild flowers 
of sju'ing ; again the light of childhood gilds the heavens 
and earth with its glow ; again voices long hushed in death 
seem to murmur in his ear ; again the birds sing in enchanted 
groves ; for the last time the heart warms up that is so soon 
to be forever cold. Desolate indeed must be "the winter of a 
life that has no sunshine in the remembrance of its spring. 

I have s})oken of the habits and sentiments, and I come 
now to speak of the j)ower of knowledge itself. When a 
child has sim[)ly learned to read, it has the key to the wisdom 
and treasures of the world. Take the most narrow and self- 
ish view of education. If wealth, power and place are the 
chief good of life, if eternity is but a vision and virtue but a 
name, education is the sure means to obtain them all. If 
enjoyment above that of the brute is the object, education is 
the only means to attain it. Intelligence gives pre-eminence 
in heaven, earth and hell. It is the sceptre of the Almighty. 
The gravest of all crimes is to neglect the education of chil- 
dren. If j»arents are unable to educate them, it is the duty 
of the community. The body has no stronger claim to food 
and raiment than the soul has to light. The universe is made 
for the soul and to minister to it. The laud, the sea, the 
elements, all beauty, all melody, all truth, all forms of life, 
exist only to develop it. The necessities, the sorrows of 
life, are only for its discipline. Whatever inspiration there 
is in poetr^% genius and ait, in the achievements of man, in 
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tlie lieroism of all the martyrs for humanity belongs to it for 
eheer ami guidance, and its developed powers belong to 
society. How small is the crime of stealing gohl compared 
with r(»bbinij: a soul of its inheritance — that sold that is to 
rise in the freshness of immortal vouth from the ashes of the 
glol)e itself. The voice of Abel's blood cried unto God from 
the ground, and can we doubt that tlie voice of crushed, neg- 
lected and bleediiii^ childhood also reaches the ear of the 
Kternal ? Such children deveh>j» into monsters and take a 
terrible revenge upon the society that spurned the claims of 
their childhood. 

The State of New York makes munificent provision for the 
education of her children in the Normal schools she sustains, 
in the liberal aid she gives to colleges, academies and com- 
mon schools, by the law that exempts the poor from the bur- 
den of rate bills, bv the free instruction she tjives so inanv 
who are j»reparing to teach, in the library provided for every 
district school. Her open hand ijjives an impulse to all the ma- 
chinery of education, but neither the State nor the teacher 
can do much without the cordial an<l enthusiastic aid of every 
community. The e<lucation of children must be made the 
primary object, instead of being secondary to every other 
interest. If one-half the zeal was felt in education that 
there is in the accunndation of wealth for children, our 
schools would at once feel new life and vis^or. In Athens for 
ages the whole attention of the people was turned to the edu- 
cation of youth. Poets sunuf in schools in immortal verse of 
the heroism of the dead to warm youths to emulation. Tem- 
ples reared and adorned by Phidias and Praxitiles cultivated 
the taste for art. Plato and Socrates gathered the youths 
around them to discourse of ])hilosoj>hy and the mysteries of 
life. Demosthenes and men worthy to be his rivals struggled 
before ])opular assend)lies for the ]>alm of eloquence. The 
same attention was paid to physical as to mental development. 
The groves where Athenian youths were taught were treated 
as holy groiuid. Athens, small in extent and feeble in num- 
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hers, managed by her system of education to attain the per- 
fection in arms, art, j)oetry and ele<|uence which places her 
without a peer in the world's history. I have cited Athens 
to show what is possible in education. The mass of men do 
not give the attention to schools that they do to anything 
which directly afFect>5 their pecuniary interests. They sub- 
mit to taxes with the same kind of resiijnation that thev do 
to sickness and death. More iiujuiry would be made and 
more care wouhl be taken in selecting a man to l)re{ik a span 
of colts or a yoke of steers than for a teacher for chihlren. I 
heard more talk about a disciple of Rarey who broke colt^i 
here, in one week, than I^»ver heard about schools in a year. 
Where is the merchant who will trust his business solely to 
clerks and never go into his own store? Where is the man 
who will send away a herd of cattle or a flock of sheep to be 
pastured, without going occasionally to see the quality of the 
feed and to estimate the increase of flesh upon their bones ? 
Yet nine-tenths of a community send their children to school 
for years without once entering the schoolhouse to see how 
they are instructed or treated, or what progress they make. 
They delight to see their hogs and their oxen eat and to see 
their bulky frames clothed with flesh, but they do not delight 
to see the souls of their children fed with immortal truth and 
clothed with garments of light. They cannot quite see the 
market value of wisdom in gold, which is their only standard 
of worth. Only fix a price on what they learn and make it 
convertible even into greenbacks, and they would hover 
around their children at school with as much interest as they 
do around their cattle, sheep and poidtry ; and the poor 
teacher, instead of being neglected, would be goaded on to 
superhuman eflFort. 

A teacher with nearly three hundred scholars under his 
charge, with his school in the centre of a populous village, 
informed me at the end of six months' teaching that no one 
had visit<jd it. Three ha<l actually in<piircd how their chil- 
dren were doing, and one had given notice of his intention to 
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iiKjiiire after bis wkeii he had time. I cannot accoant for the 
tem»rs that -ieeni to sum^iinil the school room. Men and 
women *ro ever>- where else. They visit pri^^ns to see felonft 
at tlieir daily task, jails to gel a sight of thieves and mar> 
derers, the menagerie to see the wild beasti* of the forest, 
hut something woi>e than felons and wild l^eat^ts seems to 
inhabit the m-1hki1 house. I will assure vou all that vour fears 
are groundless. I have seen six or seven who have visited 
the school and are still alive and well ; I have sometimes 
thought that their stej»s have been lighter and their counte- 
nances more radiant since thev went. If vou still feel that 
there is danger, rally your neighUors, go in force, take a 
strong |K)sition outside, and send forward a reconnoitring 
oartv with a tlai; of truce. I am sure that there is no other 
place where you will meet sui-h a conlial welcome from so 
many bright eyes and happy fa<*es, and hear such a chorus of 
glad v«»ires. There you will l>e astonished and delighted by see- 
intr how murh lK»ttcr advantairesand instruction vour children 
cuiov than were vouchsafed to vour vouth. Yon will not 
complain of discipline when you see its fruit in ol>edience and 
order. You will not regn.*t that your children are subjecte4i 
to toil, when yiHi see how cheerfully they perform it and how 
fast they are garnering up wisdom. Vou will liegin to real- 
ize that there are hiirher treasures than sjold. You will wit- 
ness the lalM)r> and trials an<l learn sympathy for the teachere 
yon put in your places to j>erform the highest ami mi»st sol- 
emn obligation (iod has im|K>se<l ujK>n you, that of preparing 
your children for u>efulness in life and happiness l)eyond ths 
ixrave. You will irive vour ohil«ln»n a new stimulus to effort 
bv showintr tlu-ni that vou feel an interest in their educ4ition. 
There you can hear music. Men may talk of the o|iera with 
its affectation and extnivagance, of the orchestra where a 
thousan<l iiistnnnents iningltHl their tones, of the swelling 
notes of the or^an in some dimlv liijhted cathedral, but I 
would rather hear >uch music as you can hear in our school, a 

hun<lred of the sweet vt>ices of childhood in melody which 
f 
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gushes forth as naturally as the waters from the fountains 
and such as can only come from the pure and joyous heart. 
I believe none of us will ever hear sweeter music, unless it 
shall be our happy fate to listen to the song of the redeemed 
around the throne of the Eternal, and even there, I believe, 
the sweetest voices in the angelic choir will be of those early 
translated to heaven, who have never felt the stain of guilt 
or the burden of sorrow. The Saviour loved children and 
said, 'K)f such is the kingdom of heaven." Are not those 
who are fit for heaven, and for whom the <rreat heart of the 
Saviour yearned worthy of the sympathy and tenderest care 
of earth ? To visit the school carries vou back to vour own 
childhood and calls up the sweet and hallowed memeries of 
the spring time of life which every heart cherishes. By the 
authoritv of all the teachers in the Union school I say to vou 
all come and see, and I promise you all that you will go 
away happier and better than when you went. 

Among my own visions of the past arises a little stone 
schoolhouse away in a distant valley, with its little desk be- 
hind which the teacher sat like a monarch upon his throne, 
its long rows of benches, the old stove in the centre with the 
big iron basin of water upon its top. I hear the music of 
the stream that murmured past it. I feel the solemn gran- 
deur and mystery of the old woods close by. I see the green 
hills in the distance. I see the master with his ruler in his 
hand. Groups of happy children come in and take their 
places. I see their forms and hear their voices as of yore. 
I feel that the old schoolhouse and its associations and what 
I learned there have had an effect ui)on mv life bevond auv 
other school. Last summer I passed by it. A grouj) of 
ha]>py children played around it as of yore, and the sight 
carried me back to the past. I could but ask where are the 
companions of my childhood, the living scattered as the tem- 
pest scatters the autum leaves; perhajis half of them in the 
'*deep sleep which the grave's heavy curtains infold."" The 
form of a little sister that daily walked by my side to school 
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has loiij; iiiouMertMl hent^atb thi* prairies of the West. Of 
the men in niv ehil<lhoo4 that I eould renieinher as liaviiijr 
urav hairs and seennntr to nie to he oM, one aije*! an<l worthy 
patriarch, Deacon (iilhert, alone snrviveil. His '*(to<1 bless 
von" at parting now linirers in niv ears as the last uttei*anee 
I shall ever hear from a <le|>arte«I ^feneration which I shall 
ever rememher as emlMxlvins' the nohlest tvnes of iiianliDod. 
I learned how noi^elesslv a <reneration, one hv one, <;<) down 
to the dead. Men, nature, truth were early i^raven upon luy 
mind as thev cannot he now. When a child leaves the dis- 
trict school at the usual a<r*^*, the seeds have been sown that 
will ripen into destiny : the currents of being have taken 
their course for weal or woe as thev will roll on to the bosom 
of eternitv. 

"A pebble in the streamlet scant 

Has changed the course of many a river, 

A deworop on the tiny plant 

Has warped the g^iant oak forever." 



The relations of the <listrict scliool to hiijjher institutii)ns 
of learnini; are obvious. It is to them what childhood is to 
vouth, or vouth to maidiood, what the fountain is to the 
stream, what the bud is to the blossom and the blossom to 
the fruit. It stands in the same relation to them as to all 
other social institutions: it is the corner-stone of the temple. 
If the district schools are trood, if the foundations of educa- 
tion are properly laid, if chihlren leave them with a thirst for 
know]cd<xe, then there is tit material for the academy, and its 
portals will be crowded with eatxer aspirants for knowledge. 
The excellence of academic instruction in turn determines 
the number who shall seek the college. I have been j»ained 
by seeing something like a spirit of rivalry between the 
s<'hool and the academy. Their missions are different ; each 
has a great an<l noble work to perform ; but where the labors 
of one should end the other should begin. Let Paul plant 
and Apollos \vat<'r, without rivalry, and Go<l give the in- 
crease. 
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This place ban reason to be proud of ber educational advan- 
tages, notwitbstanding tbat more zeal in tbe cause of education 
would make tbem still more efficient. Our Union scbool and 
Academy are botb to-day schools of unsurpassed excellence. 
Our Academy, founded in 1823, is the oldest and has been tbe 
most influential institution in Western New York. For 
almost half a century she has been accumulating ber magnifi- 
cent library and her means of illustration in every art and 
every science. The Canadas and almost every State in tbe 
Union have been represente<l in her halls. Ten thousand have 
gone forth from them armed with ber instruction and ber 
blessing, and from every walk of life they have reflected 
back honor upon her. Among them are the present Govern- 
or of this State, presidents and professors in colleges. Judges, 
members of Congress and Senators. I may mention, by name, 
Strong, one of the Chiefs of the Seneca nation of Indians, 
who now gives evidence that the eloquence of his race has 
not yetbecomea tradition; Houghton, immortal in the annals of 
science, to those eagle eye the mineral resources of tbe West 
were first revealed ; the two Cusbing boys, tbe great soul of 
tbe one ascended to Heaven with the shouts of victory from 
tbe gory heights of Gettysburgh and tbe other by repeated 
acts of heroism having won a name tbat will be remembered 
while the stars shall glitter at the mast-head of a single sail. 
I can but speak of this institution with the glow of grati- 
tude and tbe warmth of affection. I feel pride in being one 
of the humblest of ber children. In her halls, aside from 
what I may have learned from books, I forme<l associations 
and friendships which are among the treasures of life. I 
recognize before me Colonel Redington, one of my former 
teachers in tbe Academy, and I am ha])py, in this public man- 
ner, to tender him my gratitude for faithful teaching, as I 
have no doubt thousands of others would do if present. In 
looking back and tracing the career of my associates then, I 
can but feel the significance of the saying of Hurke, **What 
Hbadows we are, and what shadows we pursue." There was 
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a little circle of six of us pursuing the same studies, coming 
to the school by the same road, cognizant of all one another's 
fears and hopes, joys and sorrows. One of them now sleeps 
on the "sunset side of the Father of Waters ;" three of them 
I have helped bear to the grave ; the fifth, the most ambitious 
of all, has had his fine mind clouded by hopeless insanity. I 
alone am 8])ared, whether for good or evil, God only knows. 

I will say to the young who arc present that, looking at the 
career of my early associates, 1 can sec that those who were 
called plodders, from their systematic industry, have out- 
stripped those who relied mainly upon the gifts of nature. 
Those who were compelled by poverty to help themselves 
early are most able to help themselves now. Brains come 
from the Almighty, but wisdom and culture come only frc>in 
individual toil. Wealth may take a child to the brink of the 
waters of the river of life, but he nnist drink for himself or 
remain forever thirsty. Solomon says that much study is a 
weariness to the flesh, but he exalts wisdom as being worth 
the price of weariness. It it said that a man in Pennsylvania, 
who had become suddenly rich from oil lands, sent two of his 
daughters, who had never had any advantages, to a fashion- 
able boarding school. After a time he visited the school to 
inquire after their progress. The teacher informed him that 
one was not doing well ; she was sorry to say that she had no 
capacity. "Why didn't you buy her a capacity?" exclaimed 
the indignant parent; "I supposed you would provide what- 
ever she required. She shall have one if it takes an oil well." 
Deluded man! his wells mav flow oil to illuminate the nijrht 
as the sun does the day, but it all cannot buy his daughter the 
capacity God has denied her, or even if she had intellect 
it could not give her wisdom without honest toil. God has 
put some things above gold. That may come by accident, 
wisdom only to the brain that has earned it. 

Children in school should be taught that they can achieve 
only by labor. I have no sympathy with this modern idea of 
juaking education so easy. That great educator, Noah Web- 
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8ter, says: "CbiUlreii should learn to acquire knowledge 
by severe effort ; the great object of early training is to 
form the mind into a capacity of surmounting intellectual 
difficulties of any and every kind." The young must 
learn by rote the spelling of as complicated a language as 
ours ; they must learn much the use of which they cannot 
comprehend. At the period of ready memory and limited 
comprehension, they can store the mind with many things 
which will afterward be found of indispensable use, things 
which are learned with the utmost reluctance or, rather, in 
most cases are not learned at all in the more advanced stages 
of intellectual progress. Does not your common sense* assent 
to Webster's theory of education? Do you teach your child- 
ren to walk by carrying them in your arms? When a child 
takes its first step, you do not rejoice that it has overcome so 
much space, but that it has developed the bone and muscle 
and accjuired the art to go and come at pleasure. Who can 
make the learning to spell ten thousand words anything but a 
task? Yet children must learn to spell when young or never. 
I will find you graduates of colleges, misses highly finished 
and polished at boarding schools who cannot writo a page 
without misspelling simple words. 1 say that there is but 
one way to make scholars. It is to give them a task within 
their capacity to learn, and then have them learn it, * 'peace- 
ably if you can, forcibly if you must." This would certainly 
be the correct rule as to physical labor. Of course, in the 
length of the task I would have most careful regard to the 
mental and physical strength of the child, and never over- 
task either. 1 would make the paths of knowledge as pleas- 
ant as possible, but we cannot have rainbows and flowers and 
sunshine always at our command. Hill and valley^ light and 
shadow, joy and sorrow are in the path of life. A hundred 
♦children are irreparably wronged in school by superficial 
teaching, where one is injured by thoroughness or over- 
tasks imposed. Doctor Arnold, the most celebrated teacher 
in England, whose school sent forth the ablest men of the 
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British empire, lias but one article in his cree<i, that is 
thoroughness ; when his scholars complained of his strictness 
he rei>lied, '*I would rather have the praise of men than of 
boys," and when they became men he did without stint 
receive their praise and gratitude. The knowledge that most 
ac(piire at school is as in<lefinite as the old lady's was alxout 
testing the quality of indigo ; she said put it into water and 
if it was good it would either sink or swim, she had for- 
gotten which. 

I would early impress it upon childhood that labor is duty 
and destiny. If any one were to attempt to get one of every 
species of flower that blooms, he might pluck some in the 
garden, some in the pleasant dell by the music of the bab- 
bling brook, some in the depths of the forest, some in torrid 
heat, some he would have to gather from mountain heights 
and the embrace of eternal snows. It is so with the seeker 
after wnsdom. It is everywhere in the deep and the desert, 
in the valley and on the mountain top. It smiles in the flowers 
and glitters in the stars. It must be sought in the depths of the 
earth, for there all mineral treasures repose, and there we learn 
the processes and stages of the creative power that formed 
the world ; from the gh)om of graves, for from the remains 
of the dead we learn of the structure and mysteries of organic 
life; from the lips of the living; from the recorded sayings 
of the departed ; from the elements, for from water has 
sprung the propelling power of the age. The electricity that 
for ages lighted up the clouds with its lurid glare, and only 
descended to the earth to destroy, is now generated by chem- 
ists at will and made the messenger of human thought; and 
soon its iron highway will encircle the world, and space practi- 
cally be blotted out. This great iield of nature, art, science 
and invention is before your children; the battle of life with 
their own species is before them, in which knowledge is at 
once an armor and a sword. Do not begin to sympathize 
with them over the tasks of the school room. This is not the 
way giants are made. It is self-reliance, faith, ho|>e, the 
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cou8ciou8ne88 of power acquired by triumph over ob8tacle8 
that plumes the youthful spirit for a lofty flight to the 
sources of light. Despair is paralysis and the shadow of 
death. Go and learn from the instincts of the bird, by see- 
ing the art with which she teaches and tempts her young to 
use their wings. 

I come now to speak of the radical error that blasts jthe 
happiness of whole generations, that perverts life, that throws 
its shadows into the school room, and everywhere that weds 
the spirit of man to the dust. It is not that parents have not 
love enough for their children, that they do not deny them- 
selves enough, toil enough, suffer enough, but that they make 
the accumulation of gold for them paramount to virtue or 
education. They practically teach them that gold is better 
than wisdom, that its accumulation is the great object of life. 
They put the body before the soul, time before eternity. 
Each generation is hoarding for the next. For this purpose 
it is denying itself of the feast of life which God provides 
for all. We read in the Bible: "Every man also to whom 
God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him power 
to eat thereof and to take his portion and rejoice in his 
labors, this is the gift of God." The Creator invites every 
living being to eat and drink and rejoice in his labor, for this 
is his earthly portion. If you would make your children 
happy, teach them the way, not by the miser's greed but by 
being happy yourselves, by feasting upon all the innocent 
pleasures of life, and by cultivating all the graces and virtues 
you would see bloom into a fresher and nobler form in the 
hearts of your children. Do not be afraid of drinking the 
stream of happiness dry and leaving none for posterity, for 
(irod will keep the stream full and flowing forever. Now I 
ask you all if we could have one generation which would pur- 
sue the education of its children, mentally, morally and phy- 
sically, by precept and example, with the same untiring zeal 
that this generation pursues wealth, if it would not work an 
entire social revolution ? In the new state of things industry 
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would be no less. The hand of the artisan would not lose 
its cunning because a [»urer heart impelled it ; ambition 
would not l>e less active because more hallowed, and the 
morning stars would sing again for joy as they did at the 
birth of the Saviour. 

To present my idea morc» clearly I will give you a picture 
of two families. I have seen families where the greed of 
wealth was the only passion ; where the round of joyless toil 
followe<i day after day and year after year, dwarfing Ixydy 
and soul ; where lands and gold accumulated, but brought no 
luxury, no comfort, no pleasures to the home ; where there 
was no smile on the face of childhood, no hope in its heart ; 
where even life's spring was sunless ; where children learned 
life only as it was taught them by parental precept and exam- 
-ple. I have heard such homes tilled with discord. I have 
heanl children complaining that '*the old man" and *'the old 
woman" so long interjK>sed their pn)titless lives between them 
and their inheritance, and I have seen the gray hairs of such 
parents go down in sorrow to a grave unmoistene<l by a tear, 
unmarked by any monument. I have seen other, families 
where industry has been intelligently directe<l and its fruits 
enjoyed ; where you could see the evidence of prosj>erity in 
the comforts of a home, around which the domestic virtues 
and affections clustered. There I have heard the voic4? of 
gladness. There I have seen children developing for useful- 
ness and happiness. I have seen them strewing flowers on 
the sunset side of the hill of life as their parentis passeii gently 
down to the shining shore. I have seen men, women and 
children weep around such parents' graves, and the first flow- 
ers of sj)riug antl the last of autumn, planted by tender 
hands, bloom above them. 

I have only presented this matter in the light of time but 
it has a more solemn import. The recording angel does not 
fill his books with descrijitions of your lands or of your 
stocks, or with accounts current of your business ; but the 
record is kept for one that **dost prefer before all temples the 
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upright heart and pure." There are parents here who have 
stood above the graven of their children and have felt that 
one ray of immortal hope was worth more than all their 
earthly treasures. We may disregard it as we will but the 
solemn hour will come to all when it will be of more import- 
ance how they have lived, how they have discharged the 
great trust confided to them by the gift of children, than how 
much they have acquired. In the scales in which destiny is 
weighed for eternity the miser cannot throw in his gold, the 
orator his voice, the poet his. lays, the monarch his diadem, 
or the conqueror his sword. There the ragH of the beggar 
may be as radiant as princely robes. 

I will speak for a moment of the responsibilities and bur- 
dens of teachers ; and in their behalf invoke your justice, if 
not your sympathy. A hundred children gather around them* 
for instruction and guidance, from those so young that the 
cradle might dispute its claim to them with the school room 
up to young men and women, each scholar with his distinct 
individuality. Here pride and self-conceit are to be rebuked, 
and the scholar who comes to study '*Locke on the Under- 
standing" and "Butler's Analogy" is to humbled by being 
told that he must first learn to spell. Here modest merit is 
to be encouraged, here the flight of genius is to be directed, 
here dullness is to be animated and made to comprehend, liere 
habitual sloth is to be coaxed or driven into industry. In 
this mass are some who have never been governed at home 
and who instinctively place themselves in opposition to all 
human authority. No art can reconcile them to obedience. 
These fell spirits are everywhere. The fallen angels were 
not content in Heaven. The Saviour was betrayed by one of 
his own household. The teacher must have general rules and 
carry them out ; and the rule that one parent would require 
and approve would dissatisfy another. Parents may feel that 
they have difliculty enough in governing their own children 
with perfect knowledge of their characters, with the aid of 
the ties of natural affection ; yet under every disadvantage 
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you ask the teacher to assume the burden of the whole eoin- 
munity, expect him to govern children without force that you 
cannot govern with force. Then what tales will go fri^m 
school if parents will listen. Sloth will groan over its bur- 
dens, grief over its punishment, supei'ficiality over thorough- 
ness, conceit will mourn over its faded plumes, dullness will 
have the headache, and those who constitutionallv hate the 
school room- will have stories of injustice, suffering and sor- 
row as long as the tales of '*The Arabian N.ights," '*the 
lightest word of which would harrow up the soul and cause 
each particular hair to stand on end like quills upon the fret- 
ful porcupine." 

As far as I know school teachers, they are not persons who 
are educated in the arts of torture for situations in a Spanish 
Inquisition, and, failing in their ambition, seek the school 
room to ply their art and gloat over human suffering ; but 
thev are Christian men and women who have soui^ht the 
school room because they love and woidd bless children, and 
who, for the smallest compensation, endure burdens and re- 
sponsibilities larger than any other class. Meaning to do 
right yet liable to err, let us aid and cheer them in their task. 
If we feel aggrieved, let us go to them with our complaints. 
Let us give them our counsel, our sympathy and our eonti- 
dence. If any need aid and sympathy and more than 
earthly wisdom it is teachers. If the musician makes a dis- 
conlant note it dies away in the air, but the tone the teacher 
makes, whose instrument is the soul, will linger in its depths 
forever. Can we not see the importance of education in our 
own exj)erience? Our course is onward till it ends at a grave. 
We never go back to treasures we have once spurned, although 
we may feel how much we have lost as keenly as the famish- 
ing man would his folly if he had passed empty-handed 
through the golden sands of California, or the mines of Gol- 
conda. We mav feel like the poet after the feast is over, 
the garlands faded, the music hushed, the lights put out, but 
let us rejoice that it is only for us. The garlands shall agaiu 
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appear in the windows, the feast be spread, the lights flash 
forth, the tones of merry music fill the air, but to its notes 
shall move those who are coming to take our places, and per- 
haps like us to waste the treasures of life, for generation fol- 
lows generation as wave follows wave upon the sea. It is 
when I htand face to face to an audience like this and would 
impress truth, that I feel the poverty of my language and the 
slendemess of my resources, and mourn over the neglected 
opportunities of the school room. I say to the young, sow 
now or you will never reap ; gamer up power for the future, 
instead of storing it with vain regrets and thoughts of what 
might have been. Destiny is in your own hands, and re- 
member, 

"You must either soar or stoop, 

Fall or triumph, stand or droop; 
You must either serve or govern. 
Must be slave or must be sovereign; 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil or be sledge." 

Now I come to the last consideration that I shall present to 
you. It is the old story that intelligence and morality in the 
masses of the people are indispensable to the success of a free 
government. And, while I do not wish to ignore home in- 
fluences, or the influence of the pulpit, or of the various 
benevolent organizations which mark this age, I still insist 
that the schools, in the main, have to do the great work of 
preparing men for self-government. The pulpit has to take 
men as they are, with all their ignorance, prejudices and fixeil 
opinions, as the schools have formed them. The Saviour, 
the greatest of all preachers, ended his life upon the cross 
amid the cries of the rabble, **Crucify him! crucify him!" 
His blameless life, his divine words, the miracles he wrought, 
made but little impression upon men early educated in a 
different faith. It took a miracle to convert Paul. If the 
schools do not help pave the way, the preacher of to-day will 
beafi powerless before the rabble as his great Master. States- 
numthip cannot resist the prejudices and tendencies of the 
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age. In Chautauqua County within the ages that should be 
in the school room are twenty thousand children ; in the State 
of New York, one million three hundred thousand ; in the 
Republic, not less than seven millions. Who does not real- 
ize that all the j>ossibilitie8 of the future rest with them ; that 
in their hands and hearts the seeds are being sown day by day 
that are to ripen into individual and national destiny? We 
must reflect that laws, constitutions, governments, in fact, all 
human institutions, have their root in the soul as much as 
vegetation in the earth ; that every life, whether good or bad, 
helps form public opinion as the little rills form and gi\'e 
character to the waters of the river. Luxury and the scram- 
ble for gold may yet realize the sad picture of Goldsmith : 

"E'en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil and hospitable care, 
And kind, connubial tenderness are there. 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love.*' 

There is not here or elsewhere, as some have thought, a 
land of promise. Vice nowhere escapes the judgments of 
Heaven. These judgments are written in ruin and desolation 
all over the earth. What can resist the strong arm of the 
Almighty ? W^e have no cities as mighty as are in ruins ; 
no broader or more fertile fields than have gone back to deso- 
lation ; no monuments of art as splendid as those which 
stand voiceless in the solitude of deserts. I am not un- 
mindful of the magnificent physical resources of my country, 
but neither our lakes, boundless fields, manifold works of art, 
the new forms of wealth that gush from the hitherto neglect- 
ed bosom of the earth, nor all the mineral treasures that re- 
pose in the slopes of the Rocky Mountains will avail against 
the decline of public and private virtue. Not only is the 
question of national unity being settled by civil war, but the 
greater question of the capacity of man for self-government 
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is being tested. lu the midst of the struggle a foreign 
despot, emboldened by our divisions, stretches his arm across 
the deep and plants a throne at our very feet. That arm 
must be cut off, if it is the arm of a Napoleon. These are 
revolutionary times. We do not know what is in store for 
our children. We only know that the stronsj arm, the pure 
heart, the intelligent head, are good preparations for pros- 
perity or adversity. When I look abroad and see the corrup- 
tion of the press, the sad decline of private virtue in public 
life, the general scramble for wealth, no matter by what 
means attained, the comparatively little interest taken by the 
great mass in schools, when I see even this county, which for 
years has had zealous and able Commissioners to superintend 
its educational interests, with hardly more than half of its 
children in schools and the rest growing up like neglected 
weeds; when I think of the millions of orphans made by 
this war, whom no father's hand will ever lead to the founts 
of knowledge ; when I see how childhood everywhere is 
breaking away from old restraints and losing its reverence 
for age, and its respect for all authority, 1 confess that I feel 
that the pulpit, the schools and all good citizens will have 
enough to do to resist the powers of darkness. When the 
nation shakes as a reed is shaken by the winds, let us 
strengthen the two main pillars — morality and intelligence. 
With those firm we can outlive any storm. Let us all do 
our duty and, when the fearful contest is over, may we find 
the old foundations strong, the golden chain of Union unshat- 
tered, the stars still glittering above us, an unbroken constel- 
lation, and the vision of our childhood of the glorious mis- 
sion of democracy upon the earth undimmed. 



JUDGE ZATTU GUSHING. 



A Memoir Read Before the Fredoxia Historical As- 

sVk'iation, ox Jaxuary 8th, 1864. 



In obedience to a resolution of this Association, I have pre- 
pared a biographical sketch of the late Judge Zattu Cnshing. 
I realize fully how much better and more appropriately it 
might have been done by some of the older members of this 
Association, who could have written with the warmth of 
friendship, with the accuracy of |>er8onal knowledge, and 
with the enthusiasm which men always throw around the 
scenes of which they have fonned a part. Although I have 
never seen the subject of this sketch, yet long acquamtance 
and friendship with members of his family, and particulariy 
with one who had so many of his qualities of head and heart 
and who now sleeps beside his father in the old burying 
ground, have made it a pleasing task to endeavor to embody 
in a connected form such incidents as his family and friends 
have furnished me. 

I realize fully the duty of every one to contribute his mite 
to promote the noble objects of this Association. It is a duty, 
it is paying a debt of gratitude which children owe to their 
parents, which a living generation owes to the dead, in keep- 
ing fresh the memory of the virtues, the heroism, the sacrifices 
which laid the foundation of it*sown blessings and prosperity. 
Thousands of noble men and women, who encountered the 
dangers, the hardships, the privations of a life in the wilder- 
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ness, who organized society here, who built the schoolhouaes 
in which you received your education, the temples in which 
you learned to worship, laid out the roads you travel, planted 
the trees whose fruits you gather, cleared the fields that bear 
your harvests, now sleep on your hillsides and in your valleys. 
Shall they be forgotten? If we would have our memories 
and the incidents which make up life to us kept fresh and 
green by posterity, let us set them the example by saving as 
much as possible of the early history of the country from 
oblivion. Much of incident which would have been deeply 
interesting is now lost forever, and more exists only in the 
memory of a few who are now on the very verge of the 
grave. 

The biography that tells us when a man is bom, the lead- 
ing incidents in his public career, and when he dies, is easily 
prepared, but is of little value. The real history of a man 
should reveal the motives and aims which impel him in his 
life struggle, his joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, triumphs and 
disappointments. It should present the moral — the summing 
up of its fruits wiiich a man would himself give in the hour 
of death, with life in the past and the gates of eternity open- 
ing upon his vision. A great soul fully unveUed would be a 
treasure to the ages ; but this we can never have. We can 
only form an imperfect judgment of men by their acts. 

I shall necessarily, in speaking of Judge Cushing, give 
something of a sketch of the early settlement and history of 
this county, with which he is so closely identified, lie was 
bom at Plymouth Rock, Massachusetts, in 17*70. He was a 
son of Nathaniel and Lydia Cushing, and was one of a fam- 
ily of thirteen children. During the Revolution his father 
disposed of his large real estate, receiving his pay in conti- 
nental money, the depreciation of which reduced him to pov- 
erty. Zattu in consequence received no indoor education 
except such as the district schools of that perio<l furnished, 
but his education in industry, energy, self-reliance and integ- 
rity, in such a community, was worth more than tlie learning 
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of the schools. When he was seven years old and ten miles 
from home, a messenger arrived in the night with the news 
of the surrender of Burgoyne and his army. He determine<i 
to be the first to carry the intelligence home, and, starting at 
break of day and running most of the way, he was the first 
to proclaim the glad tidings of victory in his native town. 
At the proper age he was apprenticed to learn the trade of 
ship-carpenter. After learning it he worked some time as a 
ship-builder in Boston Harbor. He determined to change his 
occupation to farming, and removed to Saratoga County and 
took up a piece of land. He was taken sick there among 
entire strangers, and continued sick for many months. When 
he recovered his health and paid his bills, he had nothing but 
his axe left, and WMth this upon his shoulder he went on foot 
to Paris Hill, Oneida County, and there, in company with a 
Mr. Cowan, took up a large farm in the wilderness. They 
did their own cooking and washing for two years. They had 
no team, but they changed works w^ith a neighl>or who had, 
and by that means cleared their lands and prepared them for 
crops. 

In 1795 he was married at Ballston to Miss Rachel Buck- 
ingham. He became acquainted with her during his brief 
residence in Saratoga County, so that event, which seemeii so 
unpropitious, gave him a companion in every way worthy of 
his affections. In 1799 he was employed to go to Pre-sque 
Isle near Erie, Pennsylvania, to superintend the building of 
a ship, which he always claimed was the first ever built upon 
Lake Erie. It was named 'the ''Good Intent," and was lost 
with all on board on the Canadian shore in 1805. He pur- 
chased two valua)>le horses, and with them set out on his 
journey through the long wilderness which separated him 
from his home. At night he tied his horses and slept uj>on 
the ground. At some point on the Cattaraugus Creek one 
of his horses got loose <luring the night, and he sjM^nt sev- 
eral days in the wiKlerness looking for it before he found 
it. In his journey he passed the first night at the spot 
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where his house was afterward located, and the next morning 
passed over the very ground where, forty years later, he was 
to be buried. From that night he resolved to make this 
place his home as soon as the lands came into market. At 
that time the only inhabitant of the county was Amos Sottle, 
located near Irving. His log-cabin was the only habitation 
of white man between Buffalo and Erie. In February, 1805, 
Judge Gushing started to remove his family to this region. 
Two yoke of oxen, each drawing a sled, were the means of 
conveying his family and goods. He then had five children, 
Walter, Milton, Zattu, Lydia, now the widow of Doctor 
White, and Lucinda, widow of William Barker. They were 
three weeks in performing the journey, which is now accom- 
plished in ten hours. When they arrived at Buffalo they 
started upon the ice designing to go on the shore before dark, 
but night and a terrible tempest came unexpectedly upon 
them. They feared to move as there were points where the 
water was not covered by the ice. They put the oxen upon 
the side to break off the winds as much as possible and, cov- 
ering themselves upon the sleds as they were able, under- 
took to pass the night. They had an old-fashioned dinner 
horn along and the Judge blew that at intervals, thinking that 
it might attract the attention of some settler. Ab6ut one 
o'clock in the morning two men w^ho had heard the horn and 
taken it as a signal of distress came to them with lanterns and 
piloted them ashore near the Eighteen-Mile Creek. Before 
daylight the ice was so broken up that escai)e w^ouhl have 
been impossible. He brought with him a barrel of salt and 
a half bushel of apple 'seeds and two men to assist him in 
chopping ; he also drove along four cows. Seth Cole an<l 
his family accompanied him on this journey. 

On arriving here, he was disappointed to find that the lot on 
which he designed to locate had been taken up by Thomas 
McClintock. The snow was deep and the weather cold, but 
he fortunately found a partly built log-house near the present 
residence of David J. Matteson. The logs had been put 
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together and the roof j)ut on by Low Minegar the j)revious 
year, but there waf< no floor, no doorn, no chinking between 
the logs. They covered the ground with hemlock boughs and 
remained there until he got an article of the farm now owned 
by Samuel Marsh, and constructed a log-house. He could 
furnish food for his cattle only by felling trees for them to 
browse. At this time there were no other families except 
those of Thomas McClintock and David Eason, who occu- 
pied what is now known as the Shepard farm, within the 
present limits of Pomfret and Dunkirk. The nearest neigh- 
bor west was John Dunn, t«n miles off. The nearest neigh- 
bor east, a Mr. Stedman, was eight miles. In the spring he 
had great difliculty in procuring |K)tatoes to ])lant, but finally 
succeeded in obtaining six bushels of the Cattaraugus In- 
dians, lie commenced a nursery from his apple see<l8 and 
set out the orchard now on the Marsh farm, which is prob- 
ably the oldest orchard in the county. lie was soon able to 
furnish others with trees, and almost all* of the oldest orch- 
ards in this vicinity have sprung from the seed which he had 
the thoughtfulness to l>ring into the wilderness. He also 
planted pits for i)each trees, and the third year had plenty of 
that delicious fruit. Later in the season after his arrival 
Benjamin Barrett, Samuel Geer and Benjamin Barnes settled 
near enough to him to be called neighbors. Timothy Gould- 
ing settled one mile west of Dunkirk Harbor in 1808, and 
Solomon Chadwick settled upon the j)rcsent site of Dunkirk 
in 1809. From him it derived the name of Chadwick's Bav, 
which it retained for years. In 1886, when Dunkirk sud- 
denly sj)rung into im])ortance, when' the maps of it were 
larger than other cities, when it had streets laid out and 
named after every animal and every bird known to the natur- 
alist, and seemed, it was so easy to make them on jiaper, not 
to have had more onlv because names were exhausted, its 
enemies and rivals, who were cnraj)tured by the brilliant pros- 
pects of Van Buren Harbor, used to delight to call it Chad- 
wick's Bay. In 1809, Stoughton Gay lord, Daniel Pier and 
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Luther Gouldiiig locut cm! at Dunkirk. In 1810 Samuel Perry 
brou|^bt the first vessel into its harbor. 

For the first three years after Judge CUisliing arrived here, 
there was no mail, lie 'could (xxasionally learn from a 
traveller something of the events in the great world from 
whieh they seemed exiles, and something of friends and kin- 
dred' they had left behind. Each winter some one would go 
witli a sleigh to Utiea, and purchase medicine, such luxuries 
as they could afford, and indispensable clothing for the set- 
tlers. There was no licensed physician in the county. There 
was an uneducated man assuming to practise at Mayville ; he 
claimed that he was to live forever, but his practice showed 
that he had not the art of conferring the boon of perpetual 
life upon his patients. Doctor Chapin of Buffalo was the 
nearest regular physician, and he was frecpiently sent for. 
The people had to go to Niagara Falls, or Canada to get their 
grain- ground. They usually went to Canada, starting when the 
lake promised to be calm, and rowed their boat across. 
Three stout itien were required for the task. On one occasion 
the Judge and his companions were wrecked on the Canada 
shore, losing their boat and grain. As they were absent ten 
days, their families gave them up as lost. At times they 
would be out of meal and Hour, and woidd live for weeks 
upon hulled wheat and meal pounded out at home. Mrs. 
White says that her father scooped out the top of a large 
block so that it wouhl hold about half a bushel of corn, then 
fixed a spring-pole over the rafters, attaching a wooden pes- 
tle to the end of it by a rope, an<l with that pounded the corn 
fine enough for use. This was a common device or necessity 
among the early settlers. 

Judge Cushing had cleared about fifty acres ujuni his farm 
prior to the fall of ISOT. He then sold out to Mr. Marsh, 
the father of the present occu|)aiit, :\m\ succeeded in buying 
out McClintock's chance, as it was calle<l, for <>ne hundred 
<l<)llars. At last he had secure<l the place he ha<l picked out 
for a home in his solitary journey years before. He went 
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immediately to Batavia, paid the laud company the entire 
consideration for his land, it being two dollars and fifty centK 
an acre, and received his deed on November 7th, 1807. The 
land conveyed to him was five hundred and fifty-seven acres. 
It not only covered most of the present corporation of the vil- 
lage west of the Dunkirk road, but stretched far beyond its 
limits. He erected a log-house not far from the present resi- 
dence of A. F. Taylor on £agle street The main road from 
the east to the west then passed his door, and, although it 
could only be traced then by the marks upon the trees, he 
foresaw the swarm of emigrants that were to throng it in the 
future on their way to the great West 

Judge Gushing was eminently a pious man. lie was an 
uncompromising Baptist His first thought when he came 
into the wilderness wab to establish a church. He looked to 
this even before schools. A. Z. Madison, £^q., the present 
clerk of the Baptist society, furnished me a copy of its early 
records from which I collect the following facts : 

In November, 1805, is this record : *'A number of Bap- 
tist brethren having removed to this wilderness, where we 
have no knowledge that there was ever a religious assemblage 
before, whose number was small, consisting of inwe brethren 
and four sisters, thought proper to meet on Sunday to 
recommend the cause of Christ and confirm each other in the 
faith." 

The next entries are : "1806. The Lord blessing their 
labors, one more was added to the church." 

'*March 1 4th, 1807. The members agreed to meet every 
last Saturday in each month to renew the covenant. " 

'^October 12th, 1808. At a meeting at Brother Zattu 
Cushing's the brethren agreed to send for a council to see if 
they could fellowship us as a church in sister relations. Ac- 
cordingly a letter was sent to Elder Joel Butler, Elder Hese- 
kiah Eastman and Elder Joy Handy." 

**October 20tli, 1808. The brethren met at Brother Cush- 
iug\ were examined by the before-meutioned elders aad 
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received in fellowship." This meeting was in fact held in 
Judge Cushing'a bam. This bam was for years the most 
spacious edifice in town. It has been removed and is now 
standing upon the place occupied by Mrs. Hubbard on the 
south side of Main street. With one exception this was the 
first church ever organized within the limits of the county, 
a few months before a Presbyterian church having been or- 
ganized at Westfield. The first members were Zattu Gush- 
ing, William Gould, John Van Tassel, Benjamin Barrett, 
Eliphalet Bumham, Rachel Gushing, Rhoda Burnham, So- 
phia Williams and Silence Bartoo, Judge Gushing was 
licensed about this time to preach occasionally. Almost 
every Sabbath for years he held meetings m the back settle- 
ments, men coming for miles on foot and with ox teams to 
listen to him. . 

In 1806 immigration poured rapidly into this region. In the 
fall of that year Hezekiah Barker came here. Our ample 
and beautiful Gommon was his gift to the village. Doctor 
White came here in 1808. He was the first educated prac- 
titioner in the county, and for half a century held a high 
position in the county as a physician and exerted a wide in- 
fluence as a citizen. Leverett Barker came in 1809 and 
established the first tannery in the county, and for forty years 
his business capacity and energy contributed largely to the 
public good. General Elijah Risley came in 1806, and com- 
menced his business career by opening a store in 1808, the 
first in this county. He has outlived all of his early associ- 
ates and competitors in business, and has for fifty-five years, 
as an enterprising and able business man and as a political 
leader, been honorably and prominently associated with the 
history of the county. The whole vote of the county in 1807 
was sixty-nine; in 1810 the entire }K)pulation had increased to 
two thousand three hundred and eighty-one. In 1807 the first 
clearing of any extent on the limits of the corporation was 
done by Hezekiah Barker. It was this square on which this 
Academy and the meeting-houses stand. In 1808 Israel 
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L<,*wis and SaiiUK'l Geor, the former still liviiii^, chopije^l ami 
K»ggCMl the Coiniiion ; they were einploye<l hy Ilezekiah Bar- 
ker. At a later period, after it was ijiven to the village, a 
**hee" was nia<le to <ligiip the stumps and finish elearintr it up. 
Up to Mareh, isos, the whole of the present eounty was 
inclu<le<l in the town of Chautauqua, and was part of (Gene- 
see County, whieh also ineluded the present counties of Krie, 
Niagara and Cattaraugus. The town-meetinijs were lield at 
the 'Vross roa<ls,'' now West field. Ju<lge Cushing rallied every 
voter in this region, and they sneeeeded, as was said at the 
time, in **hringing the town meeting home with tliem.'" 
This led to a <livision of the town, and Pomfret, whieli eom- 
prise^l about one-half of the county, was organized in iJ^OS. 
The first town-meeting was held at a liarn nearly o[»posite the 
old stone schoolhouse on the main road, now Sheridan, on 
April mh, 180S. It was opened hy prayer by the Keverend 
John Sj>encer. Philo Orton was elected Supervisor, antl Mr. 
Cushing Overseer of the Poor. About the same time he was 
aj)pointed Justice of the Peace. 

In Marcli, IhOS, an act was passed providing for the for- 
mation of the counties of Niagara, Chautaucpiaand Cattarau- 
gus. Niagara embraced the present covmties of Niagara and 
Erie, and Chautauipia was to be united to Niagara until it 
had five hundred taxable inhabitants. The county seat of 
the new county was fixed at Huffalo. This made it proper 
that Chautau<pia should be represented in the judictiarj' of 
Niagara County, and in 180H Mr. C^vishing was appointed one 
of the Associate Judges, lie attended all tlie terms of the 
court at Buffalo until this county had an inde})endeiit exist- 
ence. His a))ility made him the leading member of the 
court, and he j>resi<led at the most important trials. The 
first criminal ever convicted and sentenced to St^te prison at 
liuffalo was tried an<l sentenced by Judge Cushiuif for tliree 
years, lie was a boy about seventeen years of age. His 
offence was steal iuLf. 

In IHll the organization of the county was completed, and 
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Mr. Ciisliing was apixjinted First Judge, and Matthew Preu- 
<lergast, Philo Orion, Jonathan Thompson and William 
Alexander, Associate Judges. David Eason was the first 
Sheriff, and John C. Marshall the first County Clerk. The 
only members of the l)ar then in the eoinitv were Potter and 
Brackett of Mayville and the late Judge Houghton of this 
|ilaee. All the Judges ami officers of the court, all who were 
then members of the bar, are gone, an<l the memory of most of 
its incidents has perishe*! with them. Several attorneys from 
Buffalo atten<led every term of the court. They would come 
up on Saturday, stay with the Ju<l^e over Sumlav, and early 
Monday mornint; all would set out on liorseback throuuh the 
woods for Mayville. The first (fran<l Jury ha<l a second story 
of a log-house for their secret deliberations. They had to 
get into it by the ai<l of a ladder. The last man would draw 
the ladder up after him, so that no one could^ enter their 
august j)resence unbidden. 

In 1815 James MuUett received from the hands of Jud«:e 
Cushing a license toj>ractise in the Chautau(pia County courts. 
We can well imagine the satisfaction with which Mr. Mullett, 
who had pursued his studies under so many difiiculties and 
discouragements, received this document, and the pleasure 
with which the Judge welcomed a youn*; man of so much 
genius and promise, and for whom he entertained the warm- 
est ])crsonal friendship, into his court. Twenty-five years 
later Mr. Mullett again appeared before Judge Cushing, but 
upon a more solemn occasion. The Judge was no longer 
upon the bench — he lay upon his <leath-bed. Mr. Mullett 
was no longer the diffident youth just commencing his pro- 
fession, but he was in the ])rime of manhood, in the enjoy- 
ment of cimscious power and establishe<l fame. The Judge, 
who always stood by him as a father, had sent for him to 
talk with him upon the subject of religion, to exhort him to 
prepare to meet liim in a better world. He im|)lore<l him 
with the warmth of affection, with the earnestness of a dying 
man, to become a Christian. Mr. Mullett could not cavil 
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at the death-bed of his old friend ; he could not ridicule 
the hope which for him was arching with the bow of promise 
the dark valley of the shadow of death and robbing the 
grave of its terroi's. He wept like a child. Mr. Mullett com- 
municated these facts to my informant, and said to him, 
"Never has such an overwhelming appeal been made to my 
feelings ; it almost brought me upon my knees." Lat« in life 
Mr. Mullett, with all the sincerity of his nature, embracetl 
the faith of his old friend. What effect this death-bed scene 
had upon his great heart in after years, we can never kiK)w. 

In the War of IS 12 the frontier settlements were exposed to 
incursions of the enemy. For a long time the British had 
command of the lakes. The Buffalo and Cattaraugus In- 
dians were then more numerous than the frontier inhabitants. 
The same enemy who in the Revolution paid a bounty to the 
Indians for the scalps of women and children was endeavor- 
ing by every device to arouse them to destroy the settlers. 
The great Indian orator and statesman. Red Jacket, had 
pledged to us the faith that was never broken, but he might 
be overruled in council. Safety at best lay in the tenure of 
a single life. In this vicinity many a mother has pressed her 
infant closer to her bosom as she imagined she heard the 
shrill whoop of the savage above the moaning of the night 
win<ls. A great many families fled from the county. 

Judge Cushing, who was a brave man, U8e4l to tell his fam- 
ily that there was great danger but that he •should trust in 
Provi<lence, and never abandon his home come what would. 
He had some t salt stored near the mouth of the creek in an 
old log-house, and went after it with an ox team, accompauieil 
by one of his neighbors. They had loaded the salt when a 
British officer with thirteen men landed upon the shore. His 
companion left to notify the inhabitants. The enemy ap- 
proached the Judge and informed! him that they had landetl 
to restore some goo<ls which had been improperly taken. He 
<li<l not believe this, and, knowing that help would soon- come, 
managed in ever}' way to entertain them and pass away time. 
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Twelve of the British soldierH, haviug so good an opportuni- 
ty, deserted. A Frenchman was all that remained to the 
officer. Some of our men, arriving and not appreciating the 
situation, fired upon the redcoats and broke the Frenchman's 
leg. Judge Gushing now offered to help row the officer l>ack 
to the ship if he would pledge his honor as a British officer 
that he should be safely returned. He declined to do this, 
not knowing wliat his sujierior officer might do, and he rowed 
himself back with the aid of the wounded soldier. In Perry's 
battle this officer was taken prisoner, and on his way to Buf- 
falo was kept over night at the hotel of Williams on West 
Hill. He inquired who the man was ^ith the ox team and 
was told it was Judge Cushing. He said that the Judge was too 
long-headed for him ; that he intended to have taken him a 
prisoner, and to have seized the salt, of which they were in 
great need ; but that he delaye<l them by pleasant conversa- 
tion and various devices until our forces arrived. 

Judge Cushing served as a private in the battle at Buffalo. 
He was deeply indignant at the result, as he believed that the 
enemy would have been repulsed if we had had a competent 
commanding officer. He went to Buffalo on horseback, and, 
before leaving, iilled his portmanteau wMth provisions which 
he had no occasion to use. On his return he found the fami- 
ly of Mosely W. Able and others who had fled from Buffalo, 
in the wilderness, almost famished. He thought of his well- 
filled portmanteau. The children then, since grown to gray- 
headed men and women, relate now the relish with which 
Uiey ate the food the Judge gave them. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without mention of 
Major William Wilcox of Arkwright. In the battle at Buf- 
falo, after the rest of our forces had fled, he stood long enough 
to get five or six deliberate shots at the redcoats with his 
trusty rifle. I do not know how they fared, but he would 
have killed a squirrel every time at the same distance. At 
last he came to the conclusion that he was outnumbered and 
that his lines were not so extended but that he wa^ exposed 
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to a Hank luovoment from the British armv, and, as has so 
often heeii done in the present war, he withdrew in good onler 
with all of his materials and snpplies. 

On the 4th of July, IS 12, a Fonith of Jnlv celebration 
was held at the ham of Jnd«;e Cushin*'. The stars and 
stripes were raised above the ridge-pole the night l>efore, to 
be in their place to greet the first rays of the morning light. 
The Judge was designated as the orator of the day. All 
the men, women and children of the surrounding country 
were there, except a company on guard at the mouth 
of the creek. In the midst of the oration the roar of 
artillery an<l musketry announced that a battle had com- 
menced at the mouth of the creek. The orator 8top|>ed 
Something was now to be done besides praising their fatJiers; 
they were re<|uire<l to imitate them. Every man seized svich 
weapons as he could find, and hastened to repel the invader. 
1 w ill not attempt t^ describe the scene — the whole audience 
brought at once from the joys of a holitlay face to face with 
the sad realities of war, men tearing themselves from their 
wives and children, so soon to rush upon the battle field. 
There was nothing said about bounties, and I will state as a 
novelty for these times that the orator was at the scene of 
<langer as soon as any of the audience. 

1 cannot in this ronnection omit several incidents of Mrs. 
Sophia Williams, who 1 have before mentioned as one of the 
first mendiers of the Baptist church. She will illustrate the 
character of the women of that day. During the year isi:j 
her husband carried the mail weekly between Erie and Buf- 
falo. lie arrived with it from Erie, sick and unable to sit 
n|K)n his horse. Slie gatheri'd hendock boughs and gave him 
a sweat, then to(>k the mail and set out on horseback with it 
for Butfah). It was in the breaking up in the s[»ring, when 
all the streams were swollen bv the freshet far beyond their 
natural limits. She phmgiMl her horse into the angry flood, 
swam it across the Cattaraugus, the Eighteen Mile and the 
Buffalo yreek, holdini^ tlie mail alujve the water, and delivereil 
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it at Buffalo in time. She passed throagh the territory of 
two tribes of Indians suspected of hostility. Wild beasts 
still hovered around the path she travelled. A few years later 
a daughter of hers, who had married a Doctor Whaley and 
had emigrated to Southern Indiana, wrote home that she 
and ber husband and children were all sick ; that there 
was no chance for them there but death. This brave woman 
took a span of horses and a lumber wagon, and set out alone 
to rescue them. Her journey was hundreds of miles through 
an almost unbroken wilderness. Sometimes she found a 
house at night, sometimes she slept in the wilderness with no 
shelter but the heavens, with no protector but the God who 
always watches over his saints. She crossed rivers where the 
horses liad to swim and draw the wagon after them, but she 
returned in safety with her idols. When the names of the 
heroines of history are collected and assigned their places, 
high on the roll justice with a pencil of light will write the 
name of Sophia Williams, the Chautauqua heroine. Some of 
our modem female equestrians, were she to appear in our 
streets now with the same attire and surroundings as when 
she set out with the mail for Buffalo, might ridicule her ap- 
]>earance, but her energy and heroism were worth more than 
a great deal of modem finery. 

In Ai^ust, 1B16, a great sorrow fell upon Judge Cushiug^s 
family. The mother of his children, who had been the light 
of bis home and shared his toils, his joys, bis sorrows and 
his hopes so long, had finished her earthly career. Her char- 
acter had endeared her to all the early settlers ; the latch- 
string of their log-cabin had always hung out ; all had been 
welcomed to their generous hospitality ; their house was 
always thronged. She used to remark humorously that, if 
the J were to put up a sign, they would have less company. The 
foDenl w«s attended at a large building which had just been 
ereeled hy Risley A Fellows, where the Woleben Block now 
Htaitds The fnneral sermon was preached by Klder Handy. 
Newer before in the history of the village had so large an 
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assembly been gathered tx)getlier. On foot and on horse- 
back and with ox-teams they came from remote towns to pay 
the last tribute of respect to the dead. The long procession 
which followed her remains to the grave had none of the 
pomp of modern funerals, no carriages, no gilded trappings, 
none of the contrivances by which grief is now fashionably 
expressed, but it was to be seen where the heart speaks in the 
tearful eyes of men and women, youth and age. Almost tifty 
years the good woman has rested from her labors, yet three 
of her daughters now in the midst of us seem to remind the 
old settlers of her worth and virtues. 

After the close of the war came the cold season of 1810, 
in which crops were almost a failure. The privations and 
sufferings of most of the settlers were \cry great. Many 
families were months without bread. An old resident informs 
me that many a man w'ho has since become wealthy passed 
his house carrying not more than a peck or half bushel of 
com on his back to mill, and that, one man passing with a 
bushel or more in his bag, he said to him, '*You have a good 
supply." The man replied, **I should have if it was all mine, 
but when I get home it is to be divided among three fami- 
lies." 

After 1816 the tide of emigration poured in with wonder- 
ful rapidity from the poor and enterprising of Eastern com- 
munities. A poor man by paying five dollars down could get 
an article of a farm and a long pay day, and might hoj>e 
ultimately to secure a home. The population from 1814 to 
1820 increased over eleven thousand. Villages sprang uj) ; 
schools and churches were established ; the comforts of life 
gathered around every home. Still there was a great shadow 
hovering over all. There was no market. Flocks and herds 
multiplied ; fields waved with golden harvests ; orcbanls 
were burdened with fruit ; the sugar maple dispensed its 
sweetness ; the bee laid by its stores for man in the forest. 
Still there was nothing that could be converted into money. 
It recpiired the utmost efforts of all to pay their taxes, and 
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the debt necessarily made at stores. Had it not been for 
ashes and black salt into which they were made, even this 
would have been impossible. The debt at the land office was 
increasing with compound interest. By the strict terms of 
their contracts their rights were forfeited. As the farms 
grew more l>eautiful and dearer to them from association and 
toil, they feared that, after they had worn out the strength 
and vigor of manhood upon them, they might be compelled 
to give place to the stranger and seek a new shelter for their 
gray heads. Thousands abandoned what seemed a hopeless 
struggle, sold out for a mere pittance the fruits of years of 
toil and suffering, and with heavy hearts sought a new home 
among the cheap lands of the West. The land company 
took cattle in payment, but it appointed its own appraisers, 
and whole herds disappeared in the mazes of compound 
interest. This state of things continued until 1836. 

While there was among the pioneers much of hardshi|) and 
privation, they also had their peculiar enjoyments. Health 
rewarded their toil. Nature spread her unwasted charms 
around them. Every blessing was prized in proportion to the 
sacrifices it cost. The letters from friends and kindred left 
behind were no less welcome because long on their way. 
Every new comer was greeted as a friend and brother. The 
lalch-string of every cabin door hung out. Mutual dependence 
formed the strongest and warmest ties of friendship ever 
known among men. H a man was sick, his neighbors watch- 
ed over him, and made a ''bee" and secured his crops. H 
one died, he was missed and sincerely mourned. What 
funerals were ever so solemn as when one was borne from 
his log-cabin by his few sorrowing neighbors through the 
solitude of the forest and tenderly laid to rest beneath the 
shadow of the great trees? As men congregate in great 
masses and become indej)endent of each other, the warmth 
and glow of social feelings and sympathies die out. One 
man is of little consequence in the busy throng. Forms are 
substituted for feelings, money represents every thing. It 
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even purchases pompous funerals, and above the grave of the 
veriest scoimdrel, at so much a letter, writes inscriptions upon 
marble which contrast strangely with the record kept hj the 
recording angel. Take an occasion now, when the devotees 
of fashion are whirled with flashing equipages through paved 
streets to marble palaces which wealth has grown weary in 
decorating with all the charms of art, where silks and laces 
rustle, and diamonds flash from jewelled hands and fair brows, 
and all climes contribute their luxuries to the feast, and will 
you find as much rational, heartfelt enjoyment as yon oould 
have found here in many a log-cabin fifty years ago when the 
neighbors had assembled for an evening visit, those near com- 
ing on foot, those more remote upon their ox-sleds ; when the 
blazing fire in the great fire-place threw its radiance over the 
room, where the floor was split by the axe from ash logs, 
where chairs were only i)locks of wood, where it mattered 
not hpw the guests came, or how they were dressed ; when 
the haunch of venison, or the wild turkey, or spare-rib, sus- 
pended by a string from the rafters, roasted before the hlai- 
ing fire, and the bake kettle, and apples and cider and dough- 
nuts passed around ; w^hen the guests from the solitary life had 
a keen relish for social enjoyments and conversation, and 
when they talked of the friends and scenes they had left be- 
hind, and revealed in all smcerity their joys and sorrows and 
hopes? Judge Gushing had a keen relish for all the enjoy- 
ments of pioneer life. At all the ''bees" and ^^raiaings,*^ 
which were the holidays of those times, he was disttnguished 
for his strength and activity, and for the relish with which he 
entered into the athletic sports which always closed the aoene. 
In the fall of 1817 he was married, the second time, to Miss 
Eunice Elderkin of Burlington, Otsego County, an aooom- 
plished lady, destined to be the light and ornament of his 
home for the remainder of his life and to survive him and be 
a blessing to his children for almost twenty years. 

When the first law was passed for the organisation of 
county agricultural societies in 1817, it provided that they 
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should be organiised at the Court Houses of the re8i)ective 
counties. Two or three days before the time, he rode from 
house to house, going as far as the Cattaraugus Creek, and 
notified every man to rally for Mayville. He headed the 
array of several hundred on horseback. They managed to 
arrive together at the apjwinted hour, dismounted in the old 
court-yard, filled the Court House to overflowing, organized 
at once by electing officers, and voted the fair here and ad- 
journed. Mayville was too late. The Judge had once before 
**brought home from the west a tow^n-meeting ;" this time he 
brought a county fair. Many of the exhibitors at the first 
fairs giving the premiums for that purpose, they purchased 
the nucleus of the library of the Fredonia Academy, which 
has since grown to thousands of volumes. 

In 1822 he retired from the bench with the reputation of 
an upright, dignified, clear-headed Judge. His intuitive per- 
ception of justice and his strong common sense had well 
supplied the place of extended legal learning. He had never 
adjourned a term of his coui*t leaving any unfinished business. 

In 1826, just after the oi^)ening of the Erie Canal, he in 
company with Joseph Sprague and others built a boat for the 
canal. It was built upon the low lands west of Fort Hill. 
He worked upon it with great zeal and animation and with 
the same ship-carpenter's tools which had been laid by for 
thirty years and which were associated with memories of early 
toil and of his youthful home by the shores of the great 
deep. The boat was named ''The Fredonia Enteqirise." It 
was hard work to tow it to Dunkirk, but a hundred yoke of 
oxen accomplished the task. It was launched, loaded with 
wheat by Todd & Douglas of Fredonia, and towed to Buf- 
falo by the steamer "Lake Sujierior." This was the first 
wheat ever sent from this county to the New York market. 

In 1823 the Fredonia Academy, in which Judge Cushing 
in common with all the citizens of the place took a docj) in- 
terest, was established. The original subscription shows the 
scarcity of money in those times. The greater part of it is in 
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labor, grain, cattle, material and almost every species of 
property ; one man subscribing forty dollars to be paid in 
whiskey. General Barker and Colonel Abell were appointed 
to collect and aj)j)ly the subscriptions. In 1817 the first 
newspaper in the county, called the Ch*mtn}i<pi4i Giizette.y was 
j)ublished for a brief period. In 1821 the Fredonia 0^//wor, 
the oldest paper now in the county, was establishe<l by 11. C. 
Frisbee ; its original subscription list was forty. Mr. Fris- 
bee has lived to see it have a prosperous existence of forty- 
two years. The improvements, changes and accessions now 
become too great for me to attempt to follow them. 

Perhaps the character of Judge Cushing already appears 
fully enough in the incidents of his life, but I j»refer to 
speak somewhat more of it. In person he was tall and com- 
manding, lie had a bright, blue eye and a countenance in 
which benevolence and firmness were singularly blended. 
With the warm social qualities which commended him Xo the 
affections of others, he had the personal dignity which com- 
manded respect. He was born to be a leader among men. 
lie was from his youth a zealous, active Christian, working in 
his Master's cause and making all his exhortations doubly 
forcible by the example of a Christian life. He was an ener- 
getic, earnest speaker, and his efforts in the pulpit at an early 
period were wonderfully effective. He illustrated all the 
Christian graces in his life. The needy never went empty- 
handed from his door. Blessed with ample means at an early 
j)eriod and surrounded by poverty, he was able to dispense to 
thousan<ls. In years of scarcity he never sold his grain; he 
would lend it to those who had not enough to carry them 
through the season, and receive the same quantity again 
when they could spare it from their harvests. His name was 
spoken with blessings around hundreds of humble firesides 
by those who were indebted to him for their daily bread. 
When his family remonstrated with him for his indiscrimin- 
ate benevolence, sometimes aiding those who were unworthy, 
he told them it was better to aid ten hypocrites than to turn 
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away one who was needy, and that he ever wished tliem to 
act upon that maxim. In the cold season of 1810 a man 
whose family was destitute was in the Judge's barn, and 
they discovered a barrel full of corn which had been over- 
looked. The man said, '^You must give me some of thiit." 
He replied, *'Take it all, your family needs it more than 
mine." 

He was emphatically a peace-maker. He used to say that 
he had as arbitrator settled more difficulties than he did in 
the fourteen years he was on the bench. Such was his as- 
cendency over the minds of men that his decisions were 
always acquiesced in. Men came to him to settle their con- 
troversies and for counsel when he was upon his death-bed. 
He well earned the blessing promised to the peace-maker. 
He jvas an ardent patriot and used to talk with enthusiasm of 
the glory and the promise of the Republic. He loved the 
pursuits of agriculture, and by importing from abroad did 
much to improve the races of domestic animals. He never 
nought or desired official position. The most j)rominent 
traits in his character were his restless energy and indomitable 
will. He was ever at work and, although he had an iron con- 
stitution, he wore himself out by. labor, fatigue and cxj)0- 
8ure. He converted over six hundred acres of wilderness 
into cultivated fields. When clearing land and burning it, 
he seldom went to his house at night ; he would take a na[) 
upon the ground, then arise and resume his toil. On the l-*Uh 
of January, 1839, after years of physical suflFering, patiently 
endured. Judge Cushing breathed his last. With him the 
c<mflict was over and the triumjih commenced. He had fought 
the good fight and had kept the faith. 

At the next term of court, upon the motion of Judge Wal- 
worth, the bar of this county procured his portrait to be sus- 
pended in the Court House above the bench where the Judges 
«it. Guarded with tender care, it still remains there and will 
for ages to come, as a j>roper memorial of as pure a man and 
upright a Judge as ever dispensed justice in any tribunal, A 
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few years ago the Board of Su}>er%'i8or8 of this county made 
an appropriation and had the jK>rtrait of Judge EL T. Foote, 
who succeeded Mr. Cushiugupon the bench and presided over 
our courts with distinguished ability for twenty years, hung 
by the side of that of Judge Cushing. This was a well deserv- 
ed compliment to a man who has for almost half a century, 
watched over the interests and honor of the county, and has 
done more than all other men to preserve its early history from 
oblivion. 

Judge Cushing lived in the most eventful period of human 
history. Wonderful were the changes he witnessed. As a 
boy he shared in the excitements and anxiety of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. He saw the commencement of the national 
life of the Republic. He beheld its banner when first un- 
furled, when only thirteen stars illuminated its field of blue ; 
he saw thirteen new stars dawn uj)on it when each star rep- 
re8eute<l a State. He saw the |)Opulation of the Republic 
increased from three million to twenty-one. He came west- 
ward to the verge of civilization ; he lived to see millions 
sweejiing past him, and the centre of |>opulation and empire 
removed to a })oint between him and the Father of Waters. 
He had laid the keel of the iii*st ship on Lake £rie ; he had 
crossed it in his row-boat when hardly a sail disturbed its 
waters ; he had been in the vicinity of Dunkirk ten years 
l)efore a ship entered' its harbor ; he had Iive<l to see the lake 
whitened with the sails of commerce, which traversed the 
whole extent of our inland seas, and Dunkirk daily receiving 
magnificent steamers, which far surpassed any thing that 
entered the harbor of Boston when he toiled there as an 
aj)j)rentice, and impelled by a new power more reliable and 
mightier than the winds. He had heard the project of a canal 
to unite the waters of the lakes and ocean stigmatized as the 
wild dream of an enthusiast ; he had seen the great ent4jrpri8e 
a<;complishcMl, and had constructed a boat on his own lands in 
the forests of Chautau<}ua, which had found its way through 
the canal to the sea. He had lived to see the track for a 
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railway laid moHt of the way from New York to his home, 
and foresaw that the iron horse was soon to traverse it. lie 
had been here years before there was any mail ; he had after- 
ward seen the carrier, who once in two weeks passed through 
on foot, carrying all of it in his pocket handkerchief ; he had 
lived to see daily mails weighing tons, and carrying most of 
the correspondence between the millions of the East and the 
West He had been at Buffalo when it contained hardly a 
habitation ; he had attended court there when it was a thriv- 
ing village ; he bad walked over its ashes in the War of 1812 ; 
he had seen it spring up from its ruins and become almost as 
large a city as Boston was in his boyhood. lie had to go 
abroad among savages to get seed for his first crop ; from tho 
enterprise of the Risleys' he had seen in his own 'neighbor- 
hood the largest seed gardens in the world, annually sending 
their products from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, from Can- 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico. Bubbling up from the waters of 
the creek passing through his land, an infiaiuTnable gas had 
early been discovered. He had lived to see it used to light 
the village and attracting the attention of scientific men 
throaghont the world. In 1807 he had helped bear to the 
grave the mangled remains of a little girl, the child of Mr. 
Woodcock, killed by the falling of a tree. This was the 
first death in town and the first interment in the old burying- 
ground, in which he lived to see thousands buried. lie had 
lived to see the county, which had only a simple log-house in 
it the first time he visited it, contain f oily-five thousand 
inhabitants, two hundred and fifty thousand acres of culti- 
vated lands, and more than ten thousand happy homes. He 
was almost the first agriculturist in the county ; he lived to 
see seven thousand engaged in his favorite ))ursuit, each mak- 
ing the county more fruitful and beautiful. At the first elec- 
tion sixty-nine votes were cast ; he had seen the number 
inoreased to ten thousand, lie had been here years before 
tb«re was a distriot school in the county ; he had lived to see 
tki^ hnadred and fifteen organized, and eighteen thousand 
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happy children annually receiving in them such educational 
advantages as his youth had never known. At first a book 
was a novelty in the wilderness ; now twenty-five thousand 
graced the shelves of the district school libraries. He had 
driven here, through almost three hundred miles of wilderness, 
four cows, almost the first ; he had lived to see seventy thous- 
and cattle grazing upon the hills and valleys of this county. 
He had seen the time when there were only a few sheep here, 
carefully folded from the wolves ; he had lived to see two 
hundred and fifty thousand adding to the wealth of the peo- 
ple. He had helped organize the first church in the wilder- 
ness ; he had seen seventy more organized. He had welcomed 
Boctor White, the first physician, to the county ; he had 
lived to see one hundred educated physicians engaged in prac- 
tice here. On his invitation lijlder Handy, the first clergy- 
man in the county, had come : he had lived to see one hun- 
dred watching over the spiritual interests of the people. To 
come nearer home, he had lived to see a beautiful and thriv- 
ing village grow up under his eyes and partly on his own 
lands. He had seen the Academy he had helped to found 
taking a high rank among the educational institutions of the 
land and in one year students from nine States attending it. 
One thousand apple trees upon his farm, annually burdened 
with fruit, reminded him of the apple seeds he brought into 
the wilderness. The log-cabin had been exchanged for the 
luxurious home. The five little children he brought on a sled 
had grown to manhood and womanhood. Before the death 
of his first wife three more children had blessqd his home, 
one of them, Catharine, now Mrs. Philo H. Stevens, being 
the first child bom in the limits of the present town of Pom- 
fret. After his second marriage four children had been 
added to his family ; one of them, the only daughter, had 
been borne to the grave. His oldest sons were seeking their 
fortunes in the great West. His daughters, all pleasantly 
situated, were settled around him ; his three youngest sons, 
Judson, Addison and Frank, were at home to solace, his old 
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age. Grandchildren gathered around his old armchair to 
gladden his sight. Sustained by the Christian's faith and 
hope, cheered by the general prosperity which surrounded 
him, respected and honored by his fellow men, reverenced and 
loved by his family, surely he must have felt that he had not 
lived in vain. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that progress in wealth, in 
all the physical means which can add to the elegance and 
luxury of life, is apparent, but it is not certain that men and 
women filling their spheres in life with as much industry and 
energy, with as pure aims, in as self-sacrificing a spirit, exist 
now as in the generation which preceded us. Without public 
and private virtue, wealth and the pomp of life and the splen- 
dor of achievements will not save a people from such judg- 
ments of Heaven as are now falling upon us ; they will only 
l>e as the garlands which adorn for the sacrifice. 

"Ill fares the land to thickening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay." 

It was a blessing to have lived at such a period in our national 
existence, to have died with bright visions of the future with- 
out even seeing a sign of the great convulsion that has since 
shaken the Republic to its very centre. Could he have lived 
until this time he would have seen his restless and unconquer- 
able will manifesting itself in his posterity in the most terrible 
ordeals to which man is ever subjected; he would have seen 
his grandsons making the name of Cushing immortal in his 
country's history. While Gettysburgh is remembered, long 
as the human heart cherishes the memory of heroism and virtue, 
it will warm at the^ name of Alonzo H. Cushing, who, when 
brave men retired before the overwhelming assault of the en- 
emy, although thrice v/ounded, still stood by his post almost 
alotie, and died at the battery he commanded as he poured its 
last discharge into the very face of the foe. And Lieutenant- 
Commander William B. Cushing by repeated daring and 
successful achievements has rivalled the fame of Paul Jones 
and Perry and associated his name with theirs in immortality. 
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Al)I)RK8H DkLIVKKED BeFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIKTY OP 

Northern CiiAUTAUiiUA on Sei^tkmber 26th, 1889. 



Thirty years ago, on a beautiful autumn day in a grove 
close by, I addressed the fanners and mechanics of Northern 
Chautauqua at their fii-st annual fair. Since then I have sev- 
eral times addressed you. This is the last time I shall, with 
license to speak, ever stand face to face with you. I have 
known many of you from my youth. We have grown old 
together. Before me come the faces and forms of hundreds 
who used to meet with us but who have passed to the other 
shore. Many of us would give all the wealth and splendor 
of to-day could we greet them once more in the flesh. 

I purpose to-day to talk to you with the freedom of friend- 
ship and sympathy upon your duties and relations to society 
and the physical world. The last thirty years have been 
marked years in our national history. We have gone through 
a social convulsion in which the Republic seemed in peril, 
but we have come out of it with its foundations strengthened, 
with great social evils forever obliterated, with grmvefl of 
heroes in every cemetery to remind all generations of what 
union and libeity have cost, with a history rich in examples 
of heroism. The aged have passed away, the children have 
iKH^ome the men and women who are now bearing the burdens 
and ros]K)usi bill ties of life. Nature is unchanged ; the same 
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beautiful lake rolls at our feet, the same sky bends over us, 
the same earth invites and rewards our toil and offers us a place 
to rest when * 'life's fitful fever" is over. Generations come 
and go, but the earth abideth forever. 

There is not in the world another class of men who should 
be as independent and happy as the American farmers. No 
where else do so large a portion of those who till the «oil own 
it and enjoy the fruits of their toil. In no other pursuit or 
profession is more universal knowledge required. You need 
the fullest grasp of the laws of nature, as applicable to the pro- 
duction and development of every form of animal and vege- 
table life. All that specialists have garnered from the obser- 
vation and study of generations in every art and science is but 
a trifle compared with the unknown in the mysterious realm 
of nature. This is your temple. In it you are life-long 
workers and observers. To each of you nature will as cheer- 
fully give her secrets as to any other worahipper. The special 
employments by which we earn our daily bread are but a 
small part of' life compared with what we have in common. 
For us all is the vision of worlds moving through space, the 
l^nnual procession of the seasons, the variegated beauty that 
decks the earth, a place in the ranks of humanity to contem- 
plate the mysteries of life, the pages glowing with the records 
of heroism and the inspiration of great souls, the delights of 
social intercourse, the ties of kindred, the hope of immor- 
tality. The special life is as the shop, the field, the door- 
yard, contrasted with the universe. 

The farmer of to-day has a double inheritance. One is 
his interest in the results of all the toil and invention that 
have changed a rude wilderness world into cultivated fields, 
that have dotted it with villages and cities and the homes of 
men, that have bound them together with the iron highways 
of commerce, making each individual a sharer in the luxuries 
and glories of the world. Let me say that this aggregate of 
human achievement is the work of the average toiling man. 
It has been well said : 
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"He wages all battles and wins them. 

He builds all towers that soar 
From the heart and the heat of the city, 

His hand sets the ship from the shore ; 
Without him the general is helpless, 

The earth but a place for a plan. 
He moves all and builds all and feeds all — 

This sad, smiling, average man." 

You have a still more costly inheritance, the best fruits of 
the wisdom of all ages and of the blood of heroes and mar- 
tyrs, in a government of law and order. This is the power 
that watches over your slumbers, that stands as a sentinel 
around your fields. It gives you a fair chance in the strug- 
gle of life. It provides schools for your children and pro- 
tect* them in the enjoyment of the fruits of your toil. This 
government is not a product of natural law — it has been 
slowly and painfully worked out from centuries of human 
experience, from the development of man's moral nature, 
and from the light of revelation. Do you realize the value 
of the protection you enjoy, that as a matter of self-interest 
every farmer should leave his harvests ungathered, to meet 
any danger to the social fabric ? This is your care. Are 
you doing all you can by pure lives, by as much attention as 
circumstances wull admit of, to preserve and strengthen it ? 
You have numbers. You have the ballot. ' You have the ca- 
pacity for organization, to overcome the evil and corruption 
ever engendered where great masses congregate in cities. 
From your ranks in the Revolution came Washington, the 
foremost man of all time, to lead an army of American far- 
mers and mechanics to victory. You held the sceptre then 
on the battle field and in the halls of Congress. Who holds 
it now ? Go to the halls of national and State legislation 
and you will find members representing and watching over 
the interests of great corj)oration8, and of men who seek 
wealth by gigantic schemes for public and private plunder, 
but wiiom will you find representing the common people, the 
toiling millions, the producers of all wealth ? Stanley is the 
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most successful of modem explorers. He has solved geographi- 
cal problems that have been debatable for centuries. He^has 
discovered new lakes and rivers and peoples which have had 
no place in history, but if he were asked to find in most legis- 
lative bodies in the States a ,fair proportion who sincerely 
represented the interests of the common people, who regarded 
their good rather than tj;iat of a party, who stood between 
them and the greed of corporations, he would decline so dif- 
ficult a task and seek an easier one in the jungles and forests 
of Africa. 

The farmers should and do have men as able as any class, 
or would have if they would insist upon giving some of their 
own numbers the experience in public affairs which ripens 
into statesmanship. You should do this, not for aggression, 
but for self-protection. You need not ask fair representation 
for the primary interests you represent, — you can compel it. 
By doing justice to yourselves you can keep able and ambi- 
tious young men in your ranks to protect you, to share your 
destiny, fnstead of forcing them into the service of cities and 
corporations to gratify a laudable ambition. The farm is in 
every generation the nursery of greatness, but whom are its 
children now serving? Compare the brains you have fur- 
nished to preside over great commercial and corporate inter- 
ests with the brains you, as a rule, select to represent you in 
public trusts. 

Ask yourselves whether the laws are made as much as they 
should be for your protection, whether you and your lands 
bear more than a fair share of the burdens of government. 
The agricultural interest is now depressed. Uow many of 
you, in the struggle to get a little enjoyment out of life, to 
educate your children, to maintain a comfortable home, have 
had to mortgage your lands to men who have grown rich in 
manufactures, or commerce, or speculating from the products 
of your fields? You want what you are fairly entitled to, 
not what the mercy of more watchful and successful classes 
may dale out to you. That will be the mercy wolves show 
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to lambs. Interests spring up and demand and receive legis- 
lation. They soon become oppressive from growing power. 
When you would control them the cry of vested rights is per- 
haps properly raised and you are powerless. In England 
to-day men and women starve wJio have not where to lay their 
heads, while millions of acres of land are kept for wild 
beasts to roam in, that a few may ^joy the pleasures of the 
chase. The foundation of this was laid centuries back, 
when the people were not an element in government. 

Our magnificent public domain should not have gone 
so largely into the hands of corporations and speculators. 
There should have been some provision for keeping it until 
needed for homes for those who would till it, God made the 
earth for the many, not the few. The question which con- 
cerns us and those that are to succeed us, is, in whose interest 
is this Republic, this last hope of humanity, to be run ; in 
the interest of the great masses, or by wealth deluding the 
ignorant and purchasing the corrupt? 

God cannot give men blessings they cannot throw away. 
In the seventh century of the Roman Republic offices were 
sold at auction in the Forum to the highest bidder. In the 
commencement of our second century, may we not fear that, 
unless the mad strife of political parties is checked and the 
spoils system changed, we shall, in less than seven centuries, 
reach the same fatal goal? The dangers that threaten us are 
not chargeable to any party. Parties represent the masses of 
the people, and will be neither better nor worse than the peo- 
ple. The men whom parties put into public office show the 
prevailing tendencies of parties. Nature has. not among her 
possibilities such danger and woe as may come to you and 
your children from carelessness or indifference in the use of 
your privileges as citizens. 

Here are gathered a few of the early pioneers of Chautau- 
qua County. Among them is Arthur Lacealle, who was 
born in England ninety-seven years ago. Seventy years' 
residence here has transformed him into a good Amerioao. 
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Here are Hiram Buitou of Portland in the ninetieth year of 
his age and Harlow Crissey of Stockton in his eighty-seventh 
year. Both have been leading and useful men. Here is 
Delos Beebe, who was born in Buffalo in 1805, and removed 
to this county in 1807. At that time Dunkirk, which is now 
a city of ten thousand inhabitants, was an unbroken wilder- 
ness. Here is George C. Rood, who once said to me that 
for more than seventy years he had looked over the valley be- 
tween him and the lake and seen three generations come and 
go. They have come to greet the new generations over whose 
cradles they watched. Let us welcome them. They bring us 
blessings ; they bring us messages from departed generations. 
The companions of their childhood are gone. Most of them 
are the sole survivors of happy families that gathered around 
the hearth-stones of rude cabins in the wilderness. They are 
each calmly waiting for the summons to the house of many 
mansions, where the broken circles of earth shall be re-united. 
With them the memory of forms and faces and scenes that 
made pioneer life will pass from the world. 

**Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke !' 

They laid the foundations of the social fabric with reverence 
for God and love for men. We may safely say that elsewhere 
in the history of the world single lives have witnessed no such 
broad and wonderful transfonnation from the solitude of nature 
to the peopling and development of Western New York, and 
the region between it and the Pacific. This is their reward. 
It is real ; and as wonderful and cheering as the visions God 
gave some of the prophets of old adown the vista of the cen- 
turies. 

We may now ask how men and women who worshipped 
in gorgeous temples compare with those who worshipped in 
the wilderness ; whether there is in the hixurious homes of to- 
day more intelligence, more kindness, more self-sacriticiug per- 
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fonnaiice of every diity, than there was in the ohl h>*x-eahinsy 
If men and women are not improving, then the pomj> ancl 
splendor of civilization is as sad as the Howers that embellish 
graves. Ilie world was made for man. What a waste would 
the universe be, with all its beauty and tjlory, if no eve was 
to behold it, no ear to listen to its melody, if it carried joy to 
no soul. The necessities of man are tlie means of his devel- 
opment and mastery over nature. Some may dre4im and 
some may toil, but all must eat. What a [jrovision tlie world 
is for all generations of men. The bosom of the earth and 
of the deej) is stored with treasures for his use. The air is 
not only the sup[>ort of life but the medium of everlasting 
liarmony and of communion of souls. From tlie soil, as the 
reward of labor, comes the food of nations. This year, as 
usual, the fields of the world have l)een golden with a harv- 
est of more than three thousand millions of bushels of wheat. 
Some grains of that cereal, the same as we enjoy at present, 
with life in them to grow, were found in the covering of a 
mummy from the Pyramids of Egypt, showing that wheat 
has come down to us throu<jh fifty centuries. Then we have 
a variety of vegetable pro<luction, such as a life could not 
arrange and classify. We have the myriad forms of animal 
life, growing more intelligent and useful under human care 
and sympathy. The earth now feeds and clothes fifteen hun- 
dred millions of jieople, and its resources are but slightly 
taxed. With industry, skill and taste it can sustain ten times 
as large a family and grow more fruitful and beautiful for- 
ever. 

Vou, Chautaucpia farmers, are in a favored location, mid- 
way between the East and the West. FFere you are exemjit 
from the convulsions of nature and the elements which in 
many places endanger human life. Here is pure air, pure 
water, luxuriant forests, variety of hill and valley. From 
various points at an elevation of seven hundred feet you look 
over a scene of orchards and vineyards and cultivated fields. 
Lake Erie bounding and beautifying the vision. Two hun- 
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dred miles of railroads in your count v, some of it on the 
direct line between the oceans, and your [)lace ujmn the chain 
of lakes forever secure you a market. We say after some 
study that there is no i)lace where more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life can l)e produced from a farm than in this lake 
shore region. Think of its possibilities in animal life, in 
vegetation, in fruits. Everything is better than the rank 
growth of the troi)ics. 

1 proj)ose to present you a few facts and statistics in regard 
to the culture of the grape in this lake shore region, where it is 
rapidly becoming the leading industry. It was commenced in 
Portland by Deacon Fay, in 182(), with the Isabella and 
Catawba gra})es. Some of the original Isabella vines are in 
bearing to-day. Grapes have proved here the most certain of 
all crops. There have been in sixty years no total and but 
two or three partial failures of a croji. What other produc- 
tion has a record like this ? Neither disease nor noxious in- 
sects have visited the vine. In \Hr2 Portland had six hun- 
dred acres of vineyard. It has now forty-four hundred acres 
of vineyard. The production last year, including Pomfret 
on the east and North East on the west, was seven hundred 
car loads or ten thousand five hundred tons, of which Port- 
land contributed six thousand, six hundred and thirty-nine 
tons. The product of the region, in baskets of nine pounds 
each, was one million, four hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
three hundred «and thirty-three. The pro<luct of a vineyanl 
well cared for is four tons to the acre. Vines require no j)ro- 
tection in winter, and the soil no more ])re|>aration to receive 
thera than for other croj)s. For the table the Concord has 
long been the best [)aying grape of this region, and the one 
most largely raised and shipj)ed. It is demonstrated by com- 
petition that it is produce<l here in its greatest i>erfection. 
Grapes are shipped to all parts of the Union, perhaps most 
largely to the West. There are several hundred varieties of 
grajKiS cultivated, one firm here having received in 18sr>, 
from the exposition in lioston, a medal for one hundred and 
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sixty-five varieties which it had grown. Aside from the pro- 
diictioii o£ fruit, Fredoiiia has become the centre of growing 
grape roots from cuttings. This business has been increas- 
ing rapidly for years. From careful inquiry I am satisfied 
that the annual production of grape roots is from fifteen to 
eighteen millions. They are shipped upon orders to every 
State and Territory in the Union, and largely to the nations 
of South America. They were, until recent legislation in- 
terfered, sent V)y the millions to France and Germany. 

The climate is affected by the vicinity of waters, and the 
southern boundary of hills presents the same conditions as the 
best vine-growing countries of Europe. The business in this 
country is in its infancy. France has more than four per- 
centum of her arable lands, or about six millions of acres of 
land, in vineyards. Italy has over twelve millions of acres of 
vineyards. Hungary has eight hundred and fifty thousand 
acres. In the United States, including California, the annual 
production of wine is thirty millions of gallons, while in 
France, Italy and Hungary, with a population about one- 
fouith larger than oui^s, the production is fifteen hundred and 
forty millions of gallons, or Hxe hundred times as great as 
ours. We may safely assume, that for eating and drinking, 
Americans have as much cai)acity as any other people. I 
have mentioned the comparative production of other coun- 
tries to console those who are alarmed and cry out that the 
graj)e business is being overdone every time a new vineyard 
is planted. It is only in favored localities that the grape can 
be produced. In France the culture is limited to about four 
percentum of the arable lands. There is not probably a 
larger percentage in the United States. In all countries the 
lands that produce the grape are the most valuable. 

You were made not only to toil, but to rejoice in your 
labor. How to live so as to get the most rational enjoyment, 
while performing every <luty to others, is the serious problem 
which confronts us all. It is not best solved by sitting down 
to a table which God and nature have prepared for all and 
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starving body and soul in the midst of plenty, to store wealth 
for those who are to succeed us, that they may riot and revel 
over our graves. The feast and the joy and the burden of life 
are for each generation in its turn, and, that each may do its 
part, the harvests that feed it are perishable and a result of 
annual toil. 

A great artist being asked how he mixed his paints, replied 
that he did it with brains. A Chautauqua farmer, to com- 
pete with the West, must mix brains with his industry. 
To-day where one farm is improvmg ten are being ex- 
hausted. Those that are growing better are thoroughly 
tilled and the exhaustion of crops is supj)lied from large pro- 
ducts. The value of a farm is in the elements in the soil 
that can by skill and labor be transformed into crops which 
have a value in the markets of the world. All of these ele- 
ments may be so exhausted that your farm becomes worthless. 
Then your capital is gone and you are poor after a life of 
toil. We believe that the shiftless, wasteful farmer finds no 
pleasure in his pursuit, and that the same desolation creeps 
over his spirit as over his fields. Children will not go to the 
battle of life with vigor in their arms and sunshine in their 
hearts that have grown up amid discouragement, weeds and 
the desolation of a decaying home. The saddest of sights is 
to see the rush of the young to the cities, as if they held all 
the prizes of life. The country seems to be losing its 
charms even for the young, to be regarded as the prison 
house of unrewarded toil. 

Education among farmers that should give elevation and 
dignity to social enjoyment, that should make him the peer 
of any class of men, that should lift his j)ursuit from drudg- 
ery to an intelligent use and control of the resources of na- 
ture and art, would make the country vie with the city in 
attractions. There can be built no structure of brick, or 
stone, or marble, with all of the embellishments of art, that 
has to the uncorrupted taste such attractions as the farm, with 
its varied forms of animal and vegetable life, its fruits and 
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flowers and the ever changing beauty of the sky overhead. 
The artist gets his thousands to adorn some city home with 
an imitation upon canvas of the flowers that spring up by the 
myriads unbidden in your pathway. But his imitation does 
not till the air w'ith fragrance when the morning breathes 
upon it. 

The great evil of this age is the passion for sudden and 
unearned riches. It makes the path of honest industry seem 
slow and dreary, and it overcomes the love of nature and of 
rural pursuits? and hurries the great mass to the cities to eu- 
,gage in the mad scramble for gold, where success does not 
bring haj)piness, and failure too often leads to crime, the 
j)risou and a grave in the potter's field. 

I'here is with most farmers a want of attachment to the 
farm. It is valued as so much merchandise, not as a place 
made sacred by the toil of the dead, the pleasures of home 
and linked with the destiny of your children. Mr. Wilcox 
informs me that he is the only descendant of the pioneers 
who took uj) the farms in the nine miles between Laona and 
Forestville. There is but one descendant of a pioneer upon 
another road for fifteen miles. This is caused largely by the 
temptations the West has j)re8ented to emigration. The fu 
ture must bring to the increasing millions more social stabili 
ty, more careful culture of the soil. A few acres must yield 
more than the large farms of to-day. This careful culture 
will develop lands and it will develop men. A few farmers 
are now showing that the highest culture of land, the produc- 
tion of the best of everything, makes farming profitable. 

About two centuries ago a ship, under the orders of La 
Salle, carrying thirty-two persons, sailed from the Canada 
side of the Niagara river westward to explore an unknown re- 
gion and to plant uj)on it the cross and ensign of France as 
' the emblems not only of spiritual power but of empire. They 
were the first white men who ever traversed the chain of 
lakes and many of the rivers that swell their waters. In 
their long journey they saw the untouched beauty of the for- 
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estH and of the prairies, and the wondering faces of the red 
men. At that time the po})ulation of the State of New York 
waH but twenty thousand, mostly upon the banks of the Hud- 
son, and of the entire colonies about two hundred thousand. 
A century passed. In it, after a terrible struggle, England 
had wrested from France the control of the northern part of 
her empire in the new^ world. The independence of the col- 
onies had been achieved. Adventurous freemen had begun 
to penetrate the forests of Western New York in their search 
for homes. 

Another century has ]>assed. It has been the century of 
marvels. There are men here whose lives almost span it. 
The shores of the lakes and rivers have become the homes of 
ten millions of men, the cljannels of a commerce larger than 
that of the world of the seventeenth centuiy. Steam and 
electricity have almost annihilated space, and multiplied 
man^s power over matter. There are perhaps children here 
to-day to whom length of days will be given and to whose 
vision the scroll of another centurv will be unrolled. What 

• 

will that bring forth? On this continent are to struggle for 
master}' the strongest and most varied elements that ever 
entered into the social life of a nation. What will the pro- 
duct be? Observers and the means of observation are multi- 
plieil. The torch of the explorer flashes upon the mountain 
tops and in caverns of the earth and upon the deep. What 
new forces are to come forth to cheer and brighten the path- 
way of human life? In the past century the population of 
the Republic has increased fifteen-fold. The same ratio of 
increase would in another century make it seven hundred and 
fifty millions, and the Republic would be the brain, the heart, 
the hand of the w-orld. If those who succeed us and in 
whom our names may live should then assemble here for their 
annual fair, what would they behold? *^rhe great lake would 
still roll at their feet. Vineyards wouhl cover the valleys 
and climb to the hill-tops. Exhibits of the decorations of 
homes and the varied triumphs of art would make the works 
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of oar hands seem rude and worthless to those who straye<l 
into the de|iartment of antiquities, unless they should have a 
sacrednes? from the memonr of the old homes thev had 
adorned and of the lives thev had s^laddened. The blood- 
stained das that has been shot into tatters when borne bv 
heroes into the heart of liattles has a saoredness and beautv 
bevond the banner with its unstained folds of red and white 
and blue and its glittering stars. They would see a com- 
merce bunlene<l with the treasures of all nations and climes, 
and with the fcKxl of millions |iassing over this natural high- 
way between the oceans : but what (K»wer would im|:»el it ? 
Would the whistle of the engine have ceased as has the war- 
whoop of the savage ? 

If, in a century, there shall b^ shadows in the |iathway of 
humanitv. it will not lie from phvsii'al causes, but will be the 

• a • 

outgrowth of human (tassions. It will be l»ecause meu«have 
not been grateful for and worthy of their blessings ; be- 
cause, having the ]^iower, they have not made and executed 
laws founded in justice, which holds society together as at 
traction does matter. It will lie because the anarchist has 
trampled upon law, and the anarchist has forgotten humanity. 
Let us ho|>e for better things, and that fix.>m year to year a 
larger and happier throng will here assemble to rejoice in the 
present and to dream of the l»eautv and trlorv of the future. 



INDIAN INDUSTRY. 



An Addresk Before the Iroquois AciRicuLTURAL Societv, 
ON THE Cattaraugus Reservation, Sept. 22nd, 1871. 



I propose upon this occasion to speak not only of agricul- 
ture, but of all your material and social interests as a people. 
Your fairs should be days not only for improvement, but for 
social pleasure and rejoicing. All nations from a common 
impulse, by dance or song or in some way, exhibit their grati- 
tude when the harvest is gathered and plenty assured. Man 
sows with hope and should reap with joy. The budding 
promise of spring falls short of the ripened glories of the 
autumn. Six thousand times has the divine promise of seed 
time and harvest been verified upon the earth. Nature pro- 
vides the means amply to supply the wants of all the children 
of men if they work in harmony with her laws. Every man 
is placed here to have such a share of the enjoyments of life 
as be honestly earns, to contribute to the common good, and 
to do something to make life more pleasant for those who are 
to succeed him. The earth and the elements are the common 
property of all generations. We cannot create or destroy 
matter, but we can change its forms to adapt them to human 
wants and tastes ; and each generation may revel in plenty 
and still leave the earth more fruitful and beautiful for the 
next. In the first stages of humanity a sparse population 
live upon the means nature provides in forest and river, but 
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as numbers increase the forest must give place to the culti- 
vated field, the mechanic arts must furnish implements for toil 
that all may have their daily bread. In supplying tliis tirst 
necessity man strengthens his powers and cultivates his 
tastes, so that he does not pause but struggles on for the 
most complete mastery over nature and to embody his ideas 
of beauty in material forms. When the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature cease to support a people, an important era 
is reached ; those who embrace toil and work out civilization, 
become the enduring nationalities ; tlmse that cling to the 
past perish from the earth and leave no record. This is the 
lesson of all history. The very constitution of nature gives 
the world as the inheritance to those who develop its resources 
and arm themselves with its power. You as a peoj)le are 
now at the turning })oint in your destiny. I appreciate the 
change for those who haved lived idly upon the bounty of 
nature to that intelligent and systematic toil that alone can 
preserve them, but you must adopt it. Beautiful as may 
seem to you the life of your fathers in the wilderness, that 
life cannot be for your children. You must not dream of the 
past, but as a people prepare to bear a part in the future of 
the world. 

It is by no superior gift of nature, no favor of fortune that 
the white man has possessed so much of your inheritance 
and marked the continent from ocean to ocean with his 
power and achievements. He has done it all by developing 
his mind and by systematic toil. When I see the varied 
fruits of your industry on exhibition to-day, when I see how 
generally and how well your children are being educated, I 
am convinced that you have passed the lowest point in your 
fortunes, and that a better and fuller life awaits your pos- 

■ 

terity. You have secured to you by the whole power of the 
general government and of the State, about forty square miles 
of land. Your title is older than any parchment, and you 
will be protected in its possession until you as a people vol- 
untarily dispose of it to better your fortunes. In your whole 
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original domain there was no better land. You have enough. 
Work it diligently and it will supply your wants and those 
of the natural increase of your numbers for ages to come. 
If you remove, there is no place from the rising to the set- 
ting sun where the pale face will not crowd around you. 
Here you are on the great channels of commerce. You have 
a market for all you can produce. You can, from the money 
which your cultivated fields may bring, produce every prod- 
uct of nature and art gathered by a commerce as extensive 
as the world. Cling to your well chosen inheritance. Teach 
your children to love it, to hold it above all price. Money 
may go but the earth will endure forever. While you hold 
your lands as a people, you should have such regulations 
that each one can have some portion that he can call his own, 
and be protected in enjoying all the fruits of his labor. With- 
out this protection you can never become an industrious and 
prosperous people. It is by the cultivation of his own fields 
by each man for his own good that a whole continent may be 
made to blossom as the rose. 

In the beginning man was as rude and uncultivated as the 
earth. He had less physical j)ower than the beasts of the 
forests, but the Creator breathed into him an immortal soul, 
gave him reason, surrounded him with conditions sure to 
develop it, and granted to him the mastery of the world. 
The very obstacles that he was to overcome were to give him 
strength and wisdom. Labor was a necessity, but it had its 
rewards, for the more he exerted himself, the more power 
' and resources he acquired to minister to his wants. The soul 
of man and the earth have been developed together, and the 
earth, studded all over with the work of man, is the great 
monument of the combined toil and achievements of all 
generations. Almost everything which supplies the wants of 
the human family has been developed from rude germs to its 
present perfection by patient culture. The varied and deli- 
cious fruits of the orchard have s[)rung from the crab-apple. 
The potato is the offspring of a wild and unpalatable root. 
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The wonderful varieties of flowers, which make the beauty 
and glory of the garden, have corae from the simple wild 
flowers of the forest. All the domestic animals have been 
improved from their original state, to meet all the varied 
demands of men. By a kindly law of nature, animals and 
vegetables which are improved transmit their better life. 
Do you not believe that these germs of good were made to be 
developed, and that this wonderful improvment is a suffi- 
cient reward for toil and care ? Nature becomes plastic as 
man learns her laws. The ignorant man is a slave^ a depend- 
ent upon unknown powers ; the intelligent man is a king, 
and, acting in harmony with nature, presses all her powers 
into his service. 

There are three great material interests in society — agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, and each is dependent 
upon the others. Agriculture is the primary interest, as it 
produces the food by which man lives and most of the mate- 
rial by which he is clothed, but the invention and labor of 
the mechanic furnish it with the implements of his success, 
and convert its crude material into useful and beautiful forms. 
Then comes commerce, the great equalizer and distributof of 
material blessings and of civilization. The things man re- 
quires are scattered all over the earth, the most favored region 
producing only a limited part, and each region being capable 
of supplying a surplus above the wants of its people. This 
makes the extremes of the earth dependent upon each other, 
and promotes the kindly commercial intercourse that binds 
the human family together ; and its ultimate results must be 
a common civilization. 

Common wants in aid of a common nature tend to the 
sympathetic unity of the human race. Nothing is more won- 
derful than the energy of the commercial spirit. It makes 
the deep the common highway of the nations. It glides up- 
on the rivers and the lakes ; it cuts its canals through nations ; 
it has laid its iron highways across continents, and tunneled 
the mountains it could not scale. Money is a cominon stand- 
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ard of valu6. You need only to raise corn and wheat, to which 
your soil is so well adapted, to acquire it, and with it you can 
make all nature and all drts minister to your wants and tastes. 
Your grain may go accross the ocean to feed the man whose 
cunning bands weave the fabrics to clothe your sons and 
daughters. How great the contrast between a narrow neigh- 
borhood life, with its simple products, it« limited associations, 
to a citizenship of the world, a part in its fullness and in the 
life of humanity. 

Do not judge of civilization by its worst fruits, for if you 
do you will cling to all the traditions and ways of your 
fathers. Judge of it by its i)revailing spirit, by its best rep- 
resentatives, by the millions of good men and women who 
toil and suffer in every generation U^ give its richest treasures 
to all humanity. While civilized society is now a struggle 
between good and evil, while it presents the extremes of both, 
it is gradually and surely working out good. The ideal of a 
civilized society is where all are so educated as to h^ve a fair 
share of the enjoyments and opportunities of life, where all 
are free to persue happiness in their own way, where the 
weak are protected by just laws from the aggressions of the 
strong, where every form of suffering and misfortune when 
it has no other aid is alleviated and provided for from the 
common store, and where intelligence is so diffused as to 
give to all the fullest benefit of all the developed resources 
nature has provided for the children of men The civiliza- 
tion which now surrounds you is like a great garden in which 
grows every kind of fruit. Shun the bad, but pluck from 
it the good and engraft it upon your lives. Cherish and pre- 
serve the virtues which are peculiar to your character, and are 
inwoven in your natures, — the fortitude for which you are 
proverbial , the gratitude which neverforgets afavor, the love 
of nature which makes you peculiarly her children. Love 
the forest, as your fathers did, as work fresh from the hands 
of the Great Spirit ; but also love the cultivated fields, the 
blooming garden and the comfortable home, for the human 
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heart is large enough to love all things good and beautiful. 
If you can see God in clouds and hear him in the winds, can 
you not see* him in the waving fields, and hear him in the 
rustle of the golden harvest ? 

Your fathers saw the great spirit only in his outward man- 
ifestations of beauty and power ; civilized man withdraws the 
veil, and sees the inner beauty and harmony of the world. 
You merely looked upon the earth ; he goes to its depths for 
mineral treasures and reads in the rocks the history of crea- 
tive power. To you the sun, the moon, and stars were only 
so many lights suspended overhead, but he finds them to be 
worlds. He weighs them in the balance. He analyzes their 
light 'and finds the elements that compose them. He traces 
their circuit through the fields of space, and defines the law 
that keeps them in their places. In w^hat to you was myster- 
ious and terrible, he sees the workings of infinite power and 
wisdom. Does he not get nearest the Great Spirit ? 

Bad men come among you ; they are not the representatives 
of civilization ; they are its foes, seeking to enjoy what they 
have not earned. The true representatives of civilization 
and Christianity are such men as Father Wright, who have 
left friends and kindred and ordinary paths of ambition, to 
care for your orphans, to share your joys and sorrows, to min- 
gle their dust with yours, to lead you to a better life beyond 
the grave. It is the glory of our race that it produces such 
men. Every age, every clime, witnesses their efforts to elevate 
and bless humanity. You have had your heroes who have 
died exulting at the stake, with their last breath bidding defi- 
ance to their foes. We have had our meek men of peace who 
have died voluntarily from every form of torture to attest 
the truth to all men, and, in imitation of their Master, they 
have invoked blessings instead of curses upon their foes. 
In the early and rude stages of society, passion and violence 
bear sway ; but by the efforts of good men time may 
come when ** they shall sit evey man under his vine, and 
under his l^g tree, when none shall make afraid." 
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As a race you have had a sad but honorable history. You 
have struggled manfully with the white man %o preserve 
your patrimony, but his numbers and superior intelligence 
have given him the victory. From the first, it has been his 
manifest destiny to occupy this continent, and to make it the 
mightiest of earthly powers. You have been more sinned 
against than sinning; but let the past with the memories of its 
wrongs be forgotten. For you now there is no feeling but of 
respect and sympathy. You have produced men of the noblest 
type of physical manhood, with great kingly souls, such as 
are the pride of all races. Such men as Red Jacket, Logan, 
and Tecumseh and others have caught an inspiration direct 
from nature, and have spoken as with her voice. Their burn- 
ing words, their glowing images, live on the printed page of 
the white man and will live forever. You have not had the 
art to preserve the choicest treasures of your race. The elo- 
quence of your orators and sages around your council fires, 
which might have warmed millions of hearts, has died out 
upon the air. 

Now I come to the most important point I can present to 
you. It is to urge you by the love you bear your children, 
by all your hopes for them and for the future of your race, 
to give each of tKeni a thorough education in your schools. 
No people under the sun have better opportunities, for books 
and instruction are freely provided by the State. That you 
might have every advantage of the most favored, Mr. Weaver, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is now present, 
has this year had a teachers' institute here, better to qualify 
your teachers for their important trusts. The more zeal you 
show, the more educational favors you will receive. Do your 
part, that the State may not feel that it is forcing blessings 
upon an unwilling or an ungrateful people. What is this 
education which is as free to you as the air and the sunlight ? 
It is to take the plastic and impressible nature of childhood, 
and give it its life-set, and, by acting upon all who are to 
make the men and women of the next generation, to give 
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your people a new life in harmony with the world. The 
child is like the twig, which may be bent in any form, while 
man is like the full grown tree, that may be overthrown by 
the t<*mpest or shivered by the lightning, but will not bend 
from any pressure. The seeds of all social improvements and 
changes must be sown in the souls of children. Childhood 
is to human life what the spring is to the year, and what is 
sowed in spring will surely ripen in autumn. Your children 
should leam in school habits of systematic industry and of 
self-reliance; to read, which gives them the key to all knowl- 
edge ; to speak and write correctly, which opens to them all 
the pleasures of social intercourse. They should be taught 
the primary laws of nature, and enough of the grand events 
of history to inspire them with an interest in our common 
humanity. Above all, they should be instructed in the duties 
and the charities of life and the evidences of immortality. 

Remember that knowledge is power. In the stern battle 
of life it is at once an armour and a sword. It fits man for 
every pursuit. Without it if the man has the physical strength 
of a giant he is a feble dependent being in society. As you 
store the minds of your children with knowledge, you give 
them the energy that springs from a consciousness of the 
power to achieve. Your sons and daughters may go forth 
from your schools with pure hearts, strong hands and clear 
heads to the duties of life. Your daughters will have the 
knowlege and manners and the tastes to preside over and 
make happy and beautiful homes. Your sons will know how 
to use all the resources of civilization in bringing forth plenty 
from your fields. Should any of them have the natural elo- 
quence of Red Jacket, with disciplined power they will speak 
in the language of a hundred millions of men, and the 
lightnings will carry their words over the continents and seas. 
We concede that as you educate your children they adopt our 
life, but, as an unfortunate branch of the great human family, 
why should you not link your destiny to a stronger and more 
successful one, that tenders you all its blessings ? You are 
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upon a little island. Do not shrink from the waves of civil- 
ization which must beat around you forever. You can have 
all the good of our civilization by the taking, and it is a 
costly gift. Heroes and martyrs have died for it. It is the 
aggregate of all the truth and wisdom worked out by the toil 
and sacrifices of the great and good of all ages. It is 
social order, science, art, and the light of Christianity. It 
is a language in which are recorded as fully as anywhere 
the experience, the struggles, the triumphs, and the aspira- 
tions of all humanity. Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
all time is the perfection of language, and the art of preserv- 
ing it by printing. The white man not only has the words of 
inspired men, uttered in the infancy of the world, but by the 
aid of electricity, which to your fathers was only a source of 
terror, he gathers light from all nations, and eveiy night 
reads at his fireside the papers throbbing with that day's 
history of the world. 

The one thing for you to do in order to have your children 
properly educated, is to see that they are regularly in school. 
This regular attendance is as necessary as it is that your fields 
have each morning's dews and each day's sunshine. 

A hundred years ago Western New York was an unbroken 
wilderness, occupied only by your fathers. A few wigwams, 
an occasional patch of corn sustaining a feeble life in forest 
shades, were the only marks of human industry. Their frail 
canoes alone disturbed the waters of the lakes and rivers. 
Wild beasts howled around their habitations. Their roads 
were forest paths to unbridged streams. Domestic animals 
added but little to their wealth. Their wis<h)m was the few 
and simple lessons nature taught them. The visions of 
pleasant hunting grounds in the spirit land alone consoled 
them when they lay down to die. How great is the change. 
Most of the wilderness has gone, and verdure covers the val- 
leys and creeps to the tops of the everlasting hills. Western 
New York is the home of more than a million of men, their 
flocks and herds feed upon a thousand hills, plenty fills their 
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garucro. They have opened highways and bridged the 
HtreamH. They have built up great cities, pleasant villages, 
and comfortable homes. Two hundred thousand happy child- 
ren arc in the schools, preparing for useful and honorable 
lives. Loftier than the trees of the forest are the s])ires of a 
thousand temples in which ^11 are invited to worehip the liv- 
ing God. The lakes are whitened with the sails of a com- 
merce carrying the bread of life from the West to millions 
across the seas. By day and by night you hear the whistle 
of the engine, which, impelled by a new force, draws thous- 
ands by the light of a summer day farther than your most 
adventurous warriors ever wandered. They carry men of 
many nations to gather wasting riches from the bosom of the 
prairies. Who would blot out the new life and restore the 
old? 

Everything now shows that you are on the highway to 
prosperity. The last census proves that your numbers are 
increasing. The attendance in your schools is evidence that 
from year to year you have a higher appreciation of the 
means of making your children useful and happy. You liave 
in your lands the most durable of all riches, the means of 
sustaining life for all coming generations. Honor the men 
who toil and at whose bidding the golden harvests come 
forth. The hunter and the wamor have disappeared, and in 
their place is the farmer. Honor and crown such men as Mr. 
Jemison, who annually produces his thousand bushels of 
wheat, for in the days of your fathers no hunter brought so 
much to sustain life from the most successful chase. In ai<l 
of your toil avail yourselves of the inventions and the labor- 
saving machinery of this wonderful age. Love nature in her 
primal beauty, and love her just as well when she is crowned 
with the graces and beauty of art, for man was made to 
rejoice in his labor. See how wealth and plenty come forth 
from the earth at the bidding of such men as your neighbor, 
Mr. Chapman. To all of you the earth is waiting to be just 
as generous. Put seeds in your gardens and fields in time 
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and care for them, and nature will do the rest. The sunshine 
and the shower will come unbidden for you all. Remember 
that the ties of kindred, the pleasure of social intercourse, 
the beauties of nature, the hope of immortality, are for us 
all. We all make for ourselves the threads that are woven 
into destiny. There is no fortune^ no favor in the world; 
there are the same moral and physical laws for us all. 

I trust that this fair has been a source of profit and enjoy- 
ment to thousands, and that with us all it will leave a pleas- 
ant memory. May your fairs be a perpetual institution, and, 
when we all shall have passed away, may the pale face and 
the red man still meet annually beneath these venerable trees 
upon the banks of the Cattaraugus, to rejoice in the prosper- 
ity that comes from intelligence, industry and virtue, and to 
give thanks to the gracious being who crowns all the years 
with fruitful ness and beauty. 



GENERAL U. S. GRANT. 



Address Dkliverkd at tiik Memorial Skrvioes at Fre- 

DONIA, N. Y., ox AlKiUST Hth, 1885. 



. This community, in common with thousands of others, has 
assembled to-day to pay its tribute of gratitude and afiPection 
to the memory of General Grant, the foremost American of 
this cpntury. To-day a whole people mourn and lay their 
hero to rest away from mortal vision forever, and he silently 
takes liis place in history among the immortals. What can I 
say of him that will be new to you ? He has in this genera- 
tion by his j)en and his sword, by his life and his death, made 
his record, and his name and his deeds are freshly graven 
upon every American heart. As the mists clear away before 
that just and searching scrutiny that never comes until after 
death, the grand and heroic character of Grant stands out 
clear-cut and mighty as the mountain bathed in sunlight. 

I shall endeavor to draw some lessons and contrasts for 
cheer and guidance from the life just closed. Not in all 
time has there been a day when so many, in so many lan- 
guages and forms, in honest endeavors to do justice to any 
man, have so exhausted the words and the means which ex- 
press gratitude and admiration among men. I may say gen- 
erally that his was a life full of marvellous changes and ex- 
periences, — born in a Western cabin on the very outskirts of 
civilization; j»assing his childhood on a farm in a poor com- 
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munity, where life was a liard struggle for all ; then from the 
accident of another boy's failure receiving at West Point the 
best of education, both civil and military ; then as a Lieuten- 
ant in the army stationed at points in the North, the South 
and the West, where he came in contact with the people; then 
summoned to Mexico, where he saw the reality of war under 
Taylor and Scott, the great masters of military science, twice 
brevett^d within five days for skillful and heroic service upon 
the field ; then a residence upon the shores of the Pacific un- 
til he resigned his commission ; then life upon a farm and in 
the workshop, earning his bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
then at the call of his country returning to the army, acting 
first as a clerk, then obtaining a Colonel's commission, and go- 
ing from rank to rank and victory to victory, until he became 
the successful commander of half a million of men and ended 
the most gigantic struggle of modern times by receiving the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox. Then came eight years of 
successful administration as President, the most responsible 
and exalted civil position among men. Then occurred his 
journey around the world as an American citizen, when kings 
and peoples of every nationality awarded him such honors and 
re8i>ect as were never given to any other man. Then fol- 
lowed years of life amid the gratitude of his countrymen, 
until betrayal in business reduced him to poverty, and, until 
understood, seemed to stain his honor, and made him exclaim 
to a friend, '*Tliere are many things worse than death." 
Then came his long and heroic struggle with j)hysical suffering 
which revealed the nobility of his nature, and excited the 
sympathy of nations. When we consider the changes in 
the condition of the world in the sixty-three years he lived, 
by the new material powers which promoted unity and sym- 
pathy among nations and enlarged the opportunities and re- 
cognition of human achievement, so that in his journey 
around the world he found no clime, no nation, where his 
fame had not preceded him, we nmst feel that in the ages no 
other man has lived so full a life. 
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A few days before his death, General Grant was carried to 
the height of Mount McGregor to look for the last time upon 
valley and mountain and stream. He must have thought of 
the wide expanse of the Republic he had saved stretching in 
beauty and bloom beneath the summer sky across, a continent 
and of the millions of hearts to do him homage in all coming 
gencKations. What a contrast was this to the last days of 
Napoleon, who sufiPered from the same disease as Grant. In 
his anguish he only saw the rocky island and the restless 
deep rolling between him and his country, which he was 
never more to see. His sceptre was broken. His kindred 
were exiles. Another sat upon his throne. The flag his 
legions had borne in triumph in a hundred battles was never 
more to wave over him. Above the graves of hundreds of 
thousands of his faithful comrades who had perished for him 
there was no result save visions of military glory and the 
memory of hatreds to stir the world to strife. When the last 
hour came Grant died in peace. His great soul in the calm 
of the summer morning went forth into the sunshine. Na- 
poleon's last dream was of the Old Guard in the storm of 
battle, his last words a military order, and his soul went into 
darkness and the tempest. To his spirit peace never came. 
History hardly reveals to us another so blessed as Grant in 
seeing the fruits of his life work. Lincoln died in the twink- 
ling of an eye before the conflict was fairly ended. Wash- 
ington only saw the beginning of an experiment Jackson 
in the suffering and infirmities of age received no word of 
cheer or sympathy from one half of his countrymen. Even 
Moses, who had seen God face to face, was only permitted 
from the height of Mount Pisgah to have a vision of the 
promised land which-he was never to enter. Such visions as 
came to Moses are all that have been vouchsafed to most of 
the great champions and martyrs for humanijty. 

I shall not attempt a history of the great chieftain's cam- 
paigns. The world awaits im])atiently his own story of them. 
In that they shall live forever. It is enough for me to say 
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that he won the first and the last great Huccesses of the war ; 
that when the brave armies of the East were unfortunate, he 
kept national hope and confidence alive by his victories in the 
West. His unconditional -surrender letter at Fort Donaldson 
stirred up the Northern heart like the blast of a trumpet. 
Whoever of the able Generals of the South Grant met 
yielded to him. Whatever city he besieged sooner or later 
the white flag hung from its walls. When he differed, as at 
Vicksburgh, from^hrs able corps commanders, time vindicated 
his course and left his associates astonished at his foresight 
and his genius. He never turned back. In the terrible con- 
test at Shiloh, when he was driven back the first day, he never 
thought of final defeat as a possibility. When an officer 
reminded him that if defeated he only had transports for ten 
thousand men across the river, he said that would be enough 
when he retreated. When others faltere<i, then came his order 
to advance. When General Meade said to him after one of 
the terrible battles in the Wilderness, **We shall have to 
recroHs the Rappahannock, '^ he replied, '*I guess not," and he 
certainly did not. After the capture of Vicksburgh, opening 
the Mississippi, and the battle of Lookout Mountain, the 
Rebellion was practically conquered in the Southwest. Lee, 
the great chieftain of the South, with the heroic Army of 
Virginia, still guarded the heart of the Confederacy and 
marshalled his legions within sight of Washington. Until 
that army was practically annihilated, there could be no 
peace. The country demanded that Grant should be assigned 
to this task, and he accepted it. He was strong enough to 
impose conditions. He was to have such resources as his 
judgment required, and was to command the army. The poli- 
ticians at Washington who had carried on so many campaigns 
in Virginia w^ere to stop playing war and filling graves. The 
battles of the Wilderness, day after day, were the most ter- 
rible ever fought. Our losses were aj^jialling. The Confed- 
erate records are lost or destroyed, so we can never know 
what they suffered. General Grant undoubtedly acted upon 
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the theory that Lee's array must be driven to the wall, and, 
with their nurabers, their heroism, their fortifications, this 
involved a terrible sacrifice. Slower, less aggressive action 
would have protracted the struggle, the waste of life, the 
spread of desolation upon the whole theatre of war. 

When Lee surrendered the contest was closed. The Re- 
public was saved. The glory of Grant as the comjueror pales 
before liis magnanimity to his foes at their surrender. From 
this moment by his humanity he began the work of restora- 
tion, lie scorned to humble a fallen foe. He did not enter 
the lines of the vanquished, or the fallen capital, for the de- 
fence of which a hundred thousand men had perished. He 
saw that, if the Union was to be restored in spirit and reality, 
it must be by healing the wounds of war and by the restora- 
tion of fraternal feeling. Force had done its work. Unless 
that love which is the very essence of Christianity, which is 
stronger than hatred, could return, all the sacrifices made for 
the life of the Republic had been in vain. Grant on the day 
of the surrender and in defending his parole against the 
clamor of bloodthirsty politicians won a place in the South- 
ern heart which will grow warmer as time rolls on. Force 
may conquer an army, but the magnanimity that touches the 
heart lives through the ages. It is for this that brave men 
whom Grant vanquished stand to-day with uncovered heads 
and tearful eyes around his open grave, hoping to complete 
the healing process commence*! at Ajqiomattox. For this on 
the scroll of fame, high above all other names, the Republic 
will write that of Grant. 

♦ We will close what w-e have to say of Grant as a soldier by 
the tribute paid to him by General Sherman, the one of all 
his commanders who could aspire to be a rival. He says : 
"The military critics of Europe are too ignorant of American 
geograj)hy to appreciate the condition of his campaigns. I 
have seen Grant plan a campaign for five hundred thousand 
troops along a front line twenty-five hundred miles in length, 
and send them marching to their objective points through sec- 
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tions where the surveyor's chain was never drawn and where 
the commissariat necessities would have broken down any 
transportation system in Europe, and three months later I 
have seen those armies standing where he said they should be, 
his plans accomplished, and I give it as my opinion that Gen- 
eral Grant is the greatest commander of modern times, and 
with him only three others can stand. Napoleon, Wellington 
and Moltke." Such is the generous tribute of the second to 
the first soldier of the Republic. 

We come now to the great lesson in Grant's career, which 
all the honors done him in life and in death only emphasize. 
He had no selfish ambition. Whether as a Lieutenant, a 
General or a citizen, he simply desired to do his duty. He 
never sought honors or place ; they came to him unbidden ; 
as a soldier he obeyed, as a commander he had no jealousies, 
no rivals. His tastes were all unostentatious. He acquired 
them in his humble American home, in his associations with 
the people, and he carried them into the palaces of kings and 
emperors. He was loyal to whatever cause he espoused to 
the last energy of his being. It is wonderful in our history 
how men who are content to do their duties with no thought 
for self come to the front, while the ambitious, the preten- 
tious, the plotters for high places, however brilliant their 
genius, fall short of their aims. God seems to prepare men 
to let them grow and develop in small places to fill great ones. 
No man ever steps into and fills a great place who has not 
been faithful in smaller places. Mr. Grant went to Spring- 
field to offer his services to his country in her hour of need. 
Who thought that he was to wield the sword of the Republic, 
that the aspiring, the ambitious, the [>retentious were all to 
yield to him? It was not even in his dreams, yet when we 
look at hb life we see how amply he was prepared. 

The greatest legacy the Republic has given to humanity 
has been in the new type of greatness. Washington was its 
first exemplar, giving his career to the good of his country 
and spuming personal aggrandizement. Such men as Wash- 
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iiigton and Grant should teach every American youth that the 
plain path to duty in this Republic is the highway to immor- 
tality, that the same narrow path leads to the honors of this 
world and opens the gates of Heaven. Napoleon in his 
address to his soldiers said that from the Pyramids forty cen- 
turies looked down upon them. This was a mere vision of 
glory and empire. A nobler appeal was made by Nelson 
when he stretched forth upon the ensign from his flag-ship on 
the eve of battle the words, "England expects every man to 
do his duty." The pomp and circumstance and glitter of 
war of itself is ceasing to attract. I trust that to-day the 
honors paid the memory of General Grant will furnish the 
most conspicuous example in all history of rewards for duty 
done. It is homage simply to a great citizen, and it will l>e 
so marked, so grand, so full of the heart of the world and of 
everything by which humanity can speak its gratitude as to 
dwarf all honors ever paid to selfish ambition. Let us show 
how much more mighty in gratitude are a great people than a 
king, how much more expressive are the crowns woven by the 
hands and consecrated by the tears of millions than anything 
emperors can lay upon the biers of those who have enlarged 
empires and defended thrones. 

Seven cities claimed the honor of being the birthplace of 
Homer. Almost as many sought the honor of being Grant's 
burial place. Washington and Jefferaon sleep in the South, 
Lincoln and Jackson in the West. Was it not proper that 
Grant, if his family consented, should sleep in the East, in 
the greatest centre of American population, on the banks of 
the river he loved and where he received the education that 
prepared him for his destiny, in the city where he found 
friends in his need and near the gates where all nations come 
and go? In truth, it matters but little where the illustrious 
dead repose. It is not their dust but their lives that belong 
to the world, and, as time rolls on and the marble crumbles, 
they come to represent nationalities and civilization. A narrow 
tomb holds the dust, but the soul pervades all. time and space 
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England, limited in extent, could find a grave in Westmin- 
ster Abbey for all her illustrious dead through the centuries, 
but we can find no single burying place for the illustrious 
dead of a continent. It is better here that every State and 
community should be hallowed as the resting place of its 
worthy dead of all generations. ^ A life takes its proportions 
from the magnitude of the events with which it is associated. 
No mind can form an adequate conception of the interests 
involved in the struggle for national unity. The Revolution- 
ary fathers established a Republic in a sparsely settled region 
skirting the Atlantic. Diplomacy and conquest had stretched 
our domain across the continent, our population had in a cen- 
tury increased from three to forty millions. An evil that 
preceded our national existence had grown with our growth 
and strengthened with our strength. It had its roots in the 
national Constitution, in the reserved rights of States, in the 
material interests and social life of a part of our people. It 
was not a general but a sectional calamity. After half a 
century of agitation the South took up the sword to pre- 
serve it at the expense of the Union. The integrity of the 
Republic, the fate of free government upon the earth was at 
issue. If the Confederacy had prevailed we should forever 
have had a system of warring fragments instead of the great 
nationality which is now the light and promise of the world. 
In the Republic of to-day we realize the mighty work of its 
founders. As the centuries roll away it will be possible for 
men to comprehend how the happiness of millions in each 
generation hung upon the issue of Grant^s campaigns. 

We do not know what the future will bring forth, but it 
seems to us no more such men as Grant. After his comrades 
are gone there will be no more military heroes to bury. The 
sword has done its work. It cut the gordian knot of slavery, 
it prepared our vast domain for statesmanship, for humanity 
to have its best development. No foreign war can ever dis- 
turb us. The north, the south and the islands of the seas will 
in time ask to unite with us and share our destiny. There is 
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no longer any social evil or any cause to array one section 
against anotlier. The old fraternal feeling between the North 
and the South, which Grant in his last days was so grateful 
that he had lived to see, is coming back. Do not Southern 
hands to-day assist as tenderly in bearing the old hero to his 
last resting place as Northern? We believe that most of the 
thoughtful men who wore the gray, now that the passions of 
war and the sting of defeat are passed, rejoice that the old 
flag waves over them, and, unchanged save as it is illumined 
by new stars, promises to wave over the Republic forever. 
If trouble comes to us it will not be in sectional divisions, 
but in want of respect for law and order, in the spirit of com- 
munism which now manifests itself in our large cities. This 
may be pandered to and be fed by politicians and dema- 
gogues instead of being mercilessly crushed out. There may 
be here, as in nations that have been blotted out, a gradual 
decay of public and private morality. The sources of na- 
tional life are in the hearts of the people. If they are cor- 
rupted the whole social fabric, however mighty and extended, 
falls to pieces. The Almighty in the future, as in the past, 
will execute his judgments upon men and nations. 

Against the decay that comes from social corruption, art, 
science, extent of dominion, all the mighty physical powers 
evolved by civilization will not avail. The sword of the 
hero is powerless. These are dangers from which nothing 
can save us but patriotism, universal education, and the spirit 
of Christianity. The battle for the pure life of the Republic 
must be fought in every school, at every hearth-stone, around 
every altar. Let the men summoned to serve the state, 
whatever their ideas of public policy may be, come with clean 
hands and pure hearts. Remember that the Republic may 
perish from the corruption of bad, but never from the mis- 
takes of honest men. It is because this contest between the 
social elements which preserve and those which destroy will 
continue forever that w^e shall cherish the memories of such 
men as Washington, Grant, Jackson and Lincoln. No child 
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should in all the ages grow up that does not draw strength 
and inspiration from the lives of these and other great Ameri- 
cans as they draw life from the atmospliere. 

While we feel how greatly the South •eri'ed in attacking the 
Union, yet we must rqalize how grievously it suffered, and 
that such men as Lee. and Stonewall Jackson have won im- 
mortal names by genius and heroism which honor American 
manhood. The time has come when we should all, from our 
very hearts, say with Lincoln, ''with malice toward none, with 
charity for all." It may seem that in speaking of Grant's 
great qualities we have endeavored to raise him above the 
pale of humanity. He had his frailties. He does not seem 
to have had the qua^lities which commanded success in com 
mon life. His greatest errors were in misplaced confidence 
springing from the warmth and loyalty of his friendship. 
His rugged, honest nature could never comprehend the wiles 
and arts of the politicians who hung around him for place. 
The same misplaced confidence caused his financial ruin. 
The history of his campaigns was written in sickness and sor- 
row to provide for his family. The tenderness of his heart 
is apparent everywhere. In his writings he has said no un- 
kind word. He declares that he had no taste for war. It 
was only a sense of duty that made him face its horrors. 
When abroad he rejected all the offei's of military re- 
view for his gratification. He never did anything for dis- 
play. The homage paid him at home and abroad was to 
the simple majesty of greatness. A militia Colonel would 
have scorned the uniform in w^hich he received the surrender 
of Lee. In all his campaigns he never uttered a profane 
word. As the head of an American family he left an ex- 
ample of domestic virtues and affections for all time. 

We can but think to-day how the generations come and go. 
We can remember when on public occasions the post of honor 
was given to Revolutionary soldiers who had stood face to 
face with Washington, but they are all gone. Then came 
the soldiers of the War of 1812 and of the Mexican war. 
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and but few of them are left. There are here men who 
fought under Grant, but their heads are touched with gray. 
Ere another generation passes they will hav« joined their 
oomrades on the other shore. All who wore the blue or the 
gray will sleep alike beneath American soil and await the res- 
urrection. God in his mercy will have healed all the wounds 
of conflict. All that any generation can do is to add its mite to 
the great heritage of physical development, of good examples 
and immortal names. When we look upon what is preserved 
of six thousand years of the stern struggles of humanity, we 
can but feel some pride in the contributions we have made in 
a single century of men whose names and deeds are bounded 
by no national lines, but are like the sun and stars to shine 
for all and forever. The voice of sympathy and appreciation 
from illustrious Englishmen has come to us from Westmin- 
ster Abbey in recognition that another great life and name 
have been given to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The world has never witnessed such a funeral. The hun- 
dreds of thousands assembled at the place of burial are only 
the representatives of the millions who come forth f t»m their 
homes and their workshops to pay their last tribute of res|)ect 
to the dead. Grant's last utterances, which were appeals for 
the restoration of fraternal feelings between different sections 
of the Union, were the crowning glory and blessing of his 
life. They touched alike the hearts of the North and the 
South. A meeting of soldiers of the South says in response : 
*'His words of kindly remembrance and peaceful parting so 
befitting the great, generous spirit just upon its immortal 
flificht will be ever cherished in the holiest sanctuary of our 
memory. As it was peace and good will to us and ours, so 
be it peace and good will to thee and thine, great General, 
now and evermore." To-day the victors and the vanquished 
mingle their tears at his grave. Let us hope that from .that 
grave shall arise the spirit of concord to touch every Amer 
ican heart that shall ever beat, so that we may have * 'Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and inBeparable.** 



IS LICENSE DESIRABLE « 



Addbess at a Citizens' Meeting in Fredonia on Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1890. 



We have assembled in this sacred place to consider our 
duty to ourselves and our fellow men in an emergency which 
is now upon us. It is beyond the power of language ade- 
quately to present to you the importance of the subject you are 
to consider. The artist might put upon canvas a tree, a patch 
of sky, a vision of water, but, when he attempted to represent 
on canvas the earth, the sun and the infinite hosts of heaven, 
he would feel the feebleness of art. So any man who at- 
tempts to convey an idea of the infinite suffering resulting 
from intemperance, aggregated from millions of wrecked and 
ruined lives, in every generation, will feel the narrow limits 
of human comprehension, the poverty of language. 

There are evils that commenced almost with the first man, 
that have grown into customs and laws, and have been inter- 
woven with the whole social fabric until they have won a 
sort of place, which would, if they were presented for the 
first tune, startle men as they would be startled by the appear- 
ance of death when it had before been unknown. We have 
all of us seen the effects of intemperance ; its evils and rav- 
ages are ever before our vision and in our memories. Now 
we are .to decide whether we will aid and encourage them by 
licensing in our beautiful villages eight or ten places, some 
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above ground and some below, tx) corrupt our boys, or, in 
other words, to manufacture drunkards, for such will be their 
inevitable effect. If we do it we are sharers in whatever 
responsibility, in whatever crime there may be in -the 
business. We take money for it, we give it the pro- 
tection of law, we endorse it as respectable. Here we 
are met by the friends of license with the statement that 
there will be drinking without license ; but is there one 
within the sound of my voice, who believes that, if ten or a 
dozen places are licensed and fitted up for the sale of liquors, 
with every attraction of light and heat and amusement and 
kept open day and night for victims old and young, with the 
statement back of the bar that this place is licensed by a 
majority of the voters of the town, there will not be more 
liquors sold than when every sale of it subjects the seller to 
punishment, when it has to be done in secrecy and darkness 
as other crimes are, when the business is covered over with a 
pall of infamy? We admit that after the habit of drinking 
is formed many will have liquor at all hazards ; light and 
darkness are the same to them. Poisoned body and soul, 
bound with a habit as resistless as the coils of the anaconda, 
they are staggering to the grave and the judgment seat. 
Their destiny is fixed ; no human power can save them. They 
are the perfected fruit of licensed dram-shops. Cold and 
darkness and hunger are in their homes. Let us reflect that 
they were once innocent and happy boys, that light was in 
their eyes, joy and hope in their hearts. There are to-day 
hundreds of thousands of besotted beings in tliis Republic, 
hopeless and despairing wrecks of humanity, who were once 
the pride and joy of happy homes, who went forth to battle 
with the world with a father's and a mother's blessing, who 
have fallen victims to intemperance. We have sometimes 
thought how much better it would be if the whole work of 
the dram-shop upon humanity could be done at once ; if one 
fell potion could change the innocent and happy boy who 
thougl^tlcssly takes his first glass into that wreck horrible to 
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look upon with which delirium tremens is revelling. If the 
first potion was so mixed as to kill at once, how much better 
it would be than the years of struggle, of suffering and 
despair and perhaps of crime, through which the victim goes 
in the slow transition from innocent boyhood to the last stages 
of human degradation. 

We know that the highest and noblest temperance work is 
that which quickens the conscience, strengthens the will, pur- 
ifies the heart and unseals the eye to the beauties of holiness. 
This would make men safe, if alcohol flowed in rivers. 
When men become masters of themselves, the work will be 
done, but its completion is not for this generation. The mil- 
lennium is a vision and a hope for a future. £ach year mil- 
lions of children come upon the shores of being, are hurried 
into the currents of a corrupt social life, and too many are 
left in their weakness and helplessness to the buffettings of the 
waves that roll on to shores where all is darkness and desola- 
tion. To take care of this never-ending influx of life, to 
restrain evil passions, to develop and strengthen the best part 
of every soul, is the great work of every generation. If we 
can take but a single step, let that be forward instead of back- 
ward. While men are imperfect and erring, the strong must 
guide the weak. The avenues that lead to sin and death 
must, as far as possible, be closed. Do not let us make the 
fatal mistake of darkening the narrow path, and of lighting 
and garlanding the broad road that leads to destruction. If 
we could have one generation in which every man and woman 
was intent only upon the care and instruction of the young, 
in making all the lessons of life pure, in cultivating a taste 
for the beauty of truth and the glory of nature, which should 
be an everlasting source of employment and joy, a generation 
might be reared, if not perfect, far better than the world has 
ever seen. Unfortunately the energies of every age are 
devoted largely to the accumulation of wealth, and to the 
gratification of vanity. Men who have all their lives seen 
their fellow men destroyed, body and soul, by the temptations 
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and fascinations of licensed saloons will vote to sustain them 
for the incidental saving to themselves of taxes by what rum- 
sellers pay for license. There are more than eight hundred 
taxpayers in this village, and, when forty dollars is paid* for 
license, it pays the average taxpayer five cents per annum. 
That is his share of the blood-money. The rumseller says, 
"I will give you five cents for your share of the annual 
profits," and the voter snaps at the bait. The rumseller m^y 
wear purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day, 
but his partner, the voter, sells his soul for five cents. But 
it may be the price is enough for what he sells ; he is the best 
judge. Let us not condemn the seller too strongly ; he pays 
the required price for a license that men vote to him. 

What does license mean in this town ? We may assume 
that if licenses are granted there will be at least ten saloons 
in this town, drawing from the public annually, at a moderate 
estimate, not less than fifteen thousand dollars. From whom 
does this come ? Not from the rich as a rule, but from poor 
laboring men and from boys. It comes from the heads of 
families that suffer for warmth and shelter and food. The 
light may burn brightly in the saloon, the voice of merriment 
may be heard, but as a result there is darkness in the home 
and the wail of sorrow and hunger goes forth on the night 
winds. If only the drinkers suffered, it would be bad enough; 
but think of their children robbed of the joys and hopes of 
childhood, of all preparation for the battle of life, driven to 
unnatural toil in infancy, and finding no rest until their little 
hands are folded for the sleep of the grave. Against all 
these ills, does this drinking in saloons do any good to the 
citizen or the stranger within our gates ? Are saloons schools 
of industry, intelligence or morality ? A woman in a neigh- 
boring city said that originally between her home and the 
factory where her husband worked there was one saloon and 
that he always spent something as he passed it ; but that now 
there are seven, none of which he can pass, and he comes 
home empty-handed, and the children are crying for bread. 
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Do we want to establish a similar gauntlet here for weak 
humanity ? Shall the saloon have money, or shall the child- 
ren have bread ? Intemperance is a universal evil. If we 
could take the wings of the wind over the earth, in a thous- 
and languages, in all the forms in which human woe is ex- 
pressed, we should hear the wail of its victims. 

We are not considering the general aspects of the question. 
We are^ decide what we will do here in this village, upon 
which nature has set the seal of beauty, which three genera- 
tions have toiled to embellish, and where the old Academy 
was established when there was no similar institution of learn- 
ing west of it, where churches were planted in the shadows 
of the wilderness. Here children have come from the East 
and the West, and we still invite them to come. With a lib- 
erality without a parallel, this village has expended more than 
one hundred thousand dollars to establish a Normal school. 
We are not in a commercial or manufacturing centre. Our 
schools and the reputation of our community for morality and 
intelligence are the principal means of our growth and pros- 
perity. Shall we throw all this away for the strange idea 
that some business men here profess to have, that no-license 
drives away trade ? Are we anxious to attract men who 
come here with the primary object of getting a glass of 
whiskey, and who would otherwise shun us ? If that is the 
primary object how much would their incidental or secondary 
purpose probably affect the business of, the town ? This 
village has sent from its halls of leamkig men who have been 
Governors and Senators and Judges, men who have founded 
institutions of learning, men who have commanded armies 
and navies and helped to make the history of the Republic 
glorious. It may also have sent forth in old license times 
some model drunkards, but some way we do not mention 
their names when we celebrate the achievements of the town. 

We all know how drunkenness transforms a man. Now 
suppose -that instead of this transformation from a man^s 
voluntary act or from force of habit, it was a form of con- 
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tagiouB disease, that when it seized its victim it gradually 
palsied the arm, benumbed and destroyed the brain, drove 
reason from her throne, and blotted humanity from the heart. 
Would not those who were afflicted by this awful dispensation 
of Providence be separated from their fellows like eastern 
lepers ? If one got abroad, a thrill of horror would ruu 
through the nation. Yet it is proposed to nourish and -mnltir 
ply this evil, to keep places open arid licensed by la;wr for its 
diffusion. This is because time, custom and the familiarity 
of drunkenness have benumbed the reason and conscience of 
nations. Men are prone to regard the fruits of their own 
crime and folly as mysterious dispensations of Providence. 

How can we present this matter to weigh in opposing scales 
the reasons for and against license ? How can we weigh the 
pecuniary interest of the few in acquiring unhallowed gains 
against every form of woe and suffering that can visit human- 
ity ? How much gold must one get to justify him in wreck- 
ing another's life ? How shall we weigh dross against the 
soul with its infinite capacity for joy and sorrow ? If you 
look at things simply in a financial point of view, I will say 
that you can not find a jail or prison, an almshouse or any of 
the great public charities, that are the necessities as well as 
the glories of Christian civilization, where the great majority 
of those punished or relieved are not directly or indirectly the 
victims of strong drink. Society, to exist, must protect 
human life. Not a week passes in which murders committed 
by drunken men are not atoned for upon the gallows. Men 
are executed who would never in their sober moments have 
committed any crime. Could not many a victim upon the 
scaffold say truly, "Society licensed for money the places 
where I, in the thoughtlessness of boyhood, acquired the 
habits that led me through all gradations of crime to murder? 
Is the blood all upon my garments ?" Cain, after the murder 
of Abel, said, *'Am I my brother's keeper?" Yet he did not 
escape the curse of the Almighty. 

We wish that this traffic in rum could appear in its true 
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colors. On one side of the entrance to it should be an innocent 
and thoughtless boy marked <'raw material" and on the other a 
drunkard in the last stages of degradation and misery, labelled 
'<a finished job/' If there was a taste for the embellishment 
of art, what could be more appropriate than a few pictures 
upon the walls or windows of the serpents and demons that 
hover around the drunkard in his last agony, and bear his 
soul away into darkness ? 

If we grant license in this town, in the next five years at 
least one thousand boys will be exposed to the temptations 
and dangers of the dram-shop. If all experience does not lie, 
at least fifty of these boys will become drunkards. We can- 
not tell who they will be, any more than we can tell where 
the thunderbolt may fall. Is it best to turn this number 
over to the worst miseries of this world and the dubious 
chances for the next, that a few rumsellers may garner up 
gold ? Are not the paths of honest industry and enterprise 
open to them as to others ? Are their places schools of in- 
dustry, of intelligence or of morality ? Judas betrayed his 
Lord and Master for thirty pieces of silver, and, when we sell 
the bodies and souls of our fellowmen for license money, are 
we not following his example ? 

I wish that the men who are working for licenses were here 
to present their claims, and that after doing so there could be 
-a call made for voluntary victims. Would we expect a father 
to rise and say, '*I have a boy to contribute to the army of 
drunkards, for the rumseller must thrive" ? Would we ex- 
pect a mother to rise and say, <'I have daughters that are the 
pride and joy and hope of my life, but I recognize the force 
of the rumseller^s plea and am willing that they shall become 
the wives of drunkards" ? Do you think that the contribu- 
tion would be large V And yet, if license is granted, it will 
be forced. Forty years ago, when the question of local op- 
tion was up, I was living in a distant village. In an address 
which I then delivered, I presented an estimate, similar to 
the abov^. To-day I could take any one to the graves of 
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more than fifty of the boys of that community who have died 
drunkards. The history of one family is so remarkable that 
I must give it to you. The head of the family was the 
wealthiest man in the community. He was terribly malig- 
nant toward the advocates of no-license. He had at that time 
one daughter and two sons, and two more sons were bom into 
the family. The two oldest sons died drunkards more than 
twenty years ago. The daughter married a drunkard, and 
went to an untimely grave. Another of the sons set fire to 
the bed on which his sick mother was slowly dying, to hasten 
the time when he could reach what wbjs left of a great estate. 
The last I heard of the remaining boy he was in State prison. 
It was my fortune in boyhood to attend schools in diflFcrent 
places. I can now look back and see that about tlie same 
percentage from each school have become drunkards. Al- 
most without exception they acquired habits of dissipation in 
licensed dram-shops. The victims have not been the poorest, 
or the weakest of the schools, but the best, the most promis- 
ing. At the old Academy I had a fellow student who had 
more ambition, more of the elements of a great and useful 
life, than any other of my associates, but more than thirty 
years ago he was laid in the grave beside his two brothers, 
the three being victims of delirium tremens. 

I ask you all to try and realize the responsibilty of your 
position, that infinite results for good or evil may hang u^>ou 
the action even of the most humble. A voice of warning 
against license comes from the wrecks of humanity around 
us, and from the unhonored graves where the inebriates of 
many generations sleep. I see millions of little hands raised 
up in solemn protest. I hear the appeal of the aged, not to 
rob them of their children and bring their gray hairs down 
in sorrow to the grave. The divine words which daily fall 
from a hundred millions of tongues, '^Lead us not into temp- 
tation but deliver us from evil,'^ should ring in our ears and 
sink into our hearts. The voices of women come to us like 
the murmur of many waters asking, as they do not sin why 
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they should be doomed to suffer. Resolve, all of you, to do 
your duty in this most solemn crisis in which you will ever 
be called upon to act. Give a day to God and humanity. 
Let us have mercy upon others now, as we hope for mercy 
before the great tribunal to which we are all hastening. 



UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 



Address Bkfore the Teachers' Institute at Mayville, 

N. Y., ON October 8th, 1807. 



Teachers of Chautauqua : 

You are assembled the better to prepare yourselves as teach- 
ers to discharge the trusts committed to you. You represent 
six hundred schools and more than twenty thousand scholars. 
If the culture, the training of au immortal soul was of as 
much consequence, in the view of this generation, as the 
management of a thousand dollars of oil or railroad stock, 
then you would have as much importance as if you represented 
twenty millions of dollars, and thousands would watch your 
movements with unflagging interest. But as it is you furnish 
no material for gambling at the stock boards, for the results 
of your toil there is no standard of measurement or value. 
You plant in the invisible depths of the souf itself the seeds of 
destiny, which ripen into strength or weakness, joy or sorrow, 
in time and through eternity. Your presence suggests the 
grandest of themes, universal education. Without taking 
any particular subject from which I might be tempted to 
wander, I shall endeavor from an almost boundless range for 
thought to present to you without much connection such sug- 
gestions as to me may seem appropriate. 

We live in a busy age, an age in which the ^ll-absorbihg 
passion is a love for gold. It is made the first dream of 
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childhood, and age grasps it more firmly 'as it feels the cold- 
ness of death coming on. A thousand are asking how shall 
I become rich, where only one is enquiring, how shall I 
develop my faculties so as to put them in harmony with the 
melody and the beauty of nature and the majesty of truth, so 
as innocently to enjoy to the utmost the great i)rovi8ion which 
the Creator has made for the hajjpiness of every soul. A 
thousand millions make up the society of the world, and this 
society is ever changing. With every tick of the clock souls 
are ushered into eternity, and infancy is welcomed with joy 
into the world. To provide for the physical wants of this 
great family, to develop and illuminate this great mass of 
mind, is to be the chief task of humanity everywhere and for- 
ever. In all who "have lived and who are to live there is a 
common humanity, the same senses, the same faculties, differ- 
ing of course in degree and in relative power, yet all alike 
subject to the same unchangeable moral and physical laws. 
The same sun and moon and stars that smiled upon Eden will 
greet the vision of the last man who shall walk the earth. 
The contemplation of the vastness of nature, of the brevity 
of life, of the struggling millions that throng the earth and 
pass away as a shadow, should not make us feel as if a single 
life was of no importance, that we are powerless as a drop in 
the ocean ; let us rather feel our dignity as j)arts of this stu- 
pendous whole, that we are objects of the watchful care of 
the great being who made the universe, that we are joint heirs 
of nature and of immortality, and that we each have a sepa- 
rate destiny to work out for ourselves, that our great task is 
self-development ; that while our time for work is brief, yet 
we can act upon mind which is immortal. 

As we look upon the varied condition of our common 
nature in different nations and periods of history, and even in 
the same community, we only see the influence of habits and 
education for ages. Contrasts so great could not be pro- 
duced upon one generation from the same starling point, but 
the faculties, whether good or bad, which are developed by 
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education and habit, in any nation from age to age, become 
organic and hereditarily transmissible from generation to gen- 
eration. Peculiar mental habits become national as much as 
j)eculiar physical form and features. You may take a child 
from each nation of the earth and bring up the ones thus 
chosen as members of one family, and you will find that 
national peculiarities have become a part of the very soul of 
each. So we see the influence of education and habit, not 
only working upon each generation externally but working 
themselves into the very texture of the soul itself, by hered- 
itary transmission. In this way some nations reach such a 
stage of degradation that no human power can give them an 
upward tendency — they become extinct under the operations 
of the violated laws of nature. We believe that many 
nations of the earth are to pass away, that they cannot be 
elevated to a part in the great civilization that awaits the 
world. They are just as much doomed as the fig-tree was 
when the Saviour said to it, *'Let no fruit grow on thee hence- 
forward forever." Is there any reason why whole nationali- 
ties should not in tlie future disappear from the world as in 

m 

the past ? The nations that by education develop physical 
energy, mental power and i^orality will in the future have 
the dominion over the earth, as their reward. 

Every influence of parents, of books, of teachers, of na- 
ture, of incident, is a part of education and is felt by the 
soul. There is also in every state of society a public senti- 
ment — ma<le perhaps by the greater weight of conviction and 
emotion — which the soul absorbs as insensibly as the lungs 
inhale the air. As directly as the purity or impurity of the 
atmosphere affects the health of the body does the purity or 
impurity of public sentiment affect the soul. This public 
sentiment is what we may call the spirit of the age. It is 
the common fountain at which every child is inclined to 
drink and be satisfied. It is only by boldness, by revolution, 
ary energy in commencing a counter movement upon the 
youth of a generation that this public sentiment of a nation 
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is ever changed. Every child thrown into the bosom of so- 
ciety is a power for good or evil just as he is developed. lie 
has ill himself all the elements which exist in society, and 
the culture he receives will determine whether reason or pas- 
sion, virtue or vice, is to control him, and to which side he is 
to go in the scales in which national destiny is weighed. 
Neglect is fatal to him, for human passions have a spontaneous 
growth, while the better impulses of the heart and the reason 
* of man are only drawn forth by most patient culture. In all 
ages unhallowed ambition has found it more easy to acquire 
power by taking advantage of ignorance and pandering to 
the worst passions, than by the slow and ))ainful task of en- 
deavoring to enlighten mankind. 

The great problem in this and every other country is, what 
elements in society are getting the ascendency. It is not a 
question of intelligence alone, for that is simple power. The 
fallen angels had that. The moral sentiments ever determine 
whether intelligence is a blessing or a curse. The intelli- 
gence and morality of the mass of the j»eople have from the 
first been recognized here as the elements of self-government. 
The great means of diffusing intelligence and morality in this 
Republic are the common schools ; their doors are open to 
all ; there the children of the rich and the poor meet on 
terms of perfect equality ; there is light for every soul. 
They are the nurseries generating and sending life and energy 
into society as the roots throw life and beauty into a tree. In 
the Roman empire there were magnificent roads that never 
turned aside for mountain or river, running from the imperial 
city to the remotest provinces, marked the whole distance by 
marble mile-stones, which indicated the sway of Rome and 
the boundaries of empire. Let us mark the most magnificent 
domain God has ever given to any i>eople as thickly with 
schoolhonses ; let them stand as the symbols and power of 
the dominion of democracy ; let the first rays of the sun 
fall upon them as it rises from the east and his last rays linger 
upon those which deck the golden shores of the west. If we 
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as a people build on this rock ''the gates of hell shall not 
l)revail against us." 

In every condition of society intelligence is the governing 
power. Democracy lives by its general diffusion and can live 
in no other way. Despotism lives only by its concentration. 
In all aristocratic goverumenti? there is a broad line of 
demarkation between the education of the governing classes 
and of the masses of the people. The European aristocracy 
are as a class the best educated men in the world. It is not 
as much their i)archment privileges, as the ever living power 
of a superior intelligence, that has enabled them for ages to 
wield the destiny of nations. There are no schools in Europe 
like our common schools ; there are schools for religious sects, 
schools sustained by government for the people, but the teach- 
ers are as much under its control as the army, and dare teach 
no truth or sentiment that does not tend to uphold existing 
institutions. Of course in the masses irrepressible greatness 
will at times a})pear, that could combine all the elements of 
democracy against the throne. In revolutionary times two of 
the children of the people have acquired power, but they have 
uSed it to seat themselves upon the throne and to found a 
dynasty. As a general rule a man of genius in any field is 
bought up by titles and becomes the founder of a family. 
The poet l>egins with lays for the people, and, if he can move 
the popular heart, he becomes the poet laureate and gilds 
royalty with immortal song. Pitt, the great commoner, who, 
it has been said, wielded with one hand the democracy of Eng- 
land, is made Earl of Chatham, and becomes the champion of 
kings. Thus is democracy robbed of her children and 
goaded by the weapons she has forged. Kings dare not 
war with intelligence. They recognize its power, and bring 
it at whatever cost to their aid. The common idea that gov- 
ernment is accidental is an error ; intelligence is everywhere, 
by an irrevocable law, the governing power. 

After the community has provided schoolhouses and the 
machinery of education, the task of imparting instruction, of 
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commencing a systematic development of the human mind, 
falls upon the teacher. He cannot perfect, but he sows in the 
spring time of the soul, and the seeds, whether good or bad, 
will ripen into fruit in life's summer and autumn. An arch- 
angel, with his prescience of the value and dangers and des- 
tiny of a soul, would tremble at the responsibilities which 
many a teacher carelessly assumes. Let us compare the dig- 
nity, the importance of teaching with other callings. We 
all in every act may influence others indirectly, but the teacher 
is clothed with authority and commissioned to act upon mind 
at the li\ne when it is most susceptible, and receives the im- 
pulses and forms the habits .that will cling to it forever. 
Work upon the soul is the most enduring of all work. When 
the brightest colors fade, when the most solid structures of 
art crumble, when worlds are wrecked in the convulsions of 
nature, then the soul will only be in the freshness of its 
youth. The soul is the only thing that can feel and act. If 
the artist blot his canvas he may erase it, if he chisel too 
deeply into the block of marble he may cast it away, but who 
can erase from the soul, who can cast it away but the 
Almighty ? And if he casts it away, it is to darkness and 
sorrow. 

Some seem to act upon tRe theory that the soul is a sort of 
tender for the body, that its mission is to feed it, deck it, and 
perfume it, to invent new forms of sensual gratification for 
it, and that its mission is complete when death gives the body 
to corruption and the worm. The teacher finds in every 
youthful mind an eager curiosity for truth ; this is designed 
to lead the mind into a field of discovery too vast and mys- 
terious .for it ever fully to explore. This curiosity is the im- 
pulsive stimulating power of the mind, and should grow 
with its growth and strengthen with its strength; but, instead 
of this, at the age of twenty nine out of every ten have be- 
come indifferent to nature and to the pursuit of knowledge. 
If the soul is ever animated to any effort, it is by avarice or 
some more grovelling passion. Where has the celestial fire 
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perished, in the general coldness of the breath of humanity, 
or in the contagion of impious examples ? Have teachere 
obscured rather than exhibited the beauty of truth till they 
have made childhood reject its inheritance and turn from the 
smile of Deity as from a hideous image ? I do not know the 
cause; I only see the result. 

The first aim of a teacher should be to inspire the child 
with an enthusiastic love for knowledge, to keep alive and 
stimulate all the generous impulses of childhood, for the 
mind must get its warmth and glow from the heart. New- 
ton, Audubon and Humboldt were men not pre-eminently 
gifted, but they pursued truth under the stimulus of affection 
with a i)atience that never yielded and a zeal that never 
flagged. I know that it is no easy task for the teacher to 
make labor pleasant, to exercise authority without generating 
hatred, to impose the burdens necessary to strengthen and 
not to discourage, to stimulate by praise without exciting 
hoi)es never to be realized. But if by toil, by patience, by 
tact, he arms one soul with power, wanns it with love and 
sends it forth for a noble career, he has done a mightier 
work than was ever done upon canvas or in marble. The 
plan of education should be the harmonious and natural de 
velopment of all the faculties of *the mind, as each in propor 
tion to its cultivation yields enjoyment and power. One with 
but little musical cultivation could enjoy simple melodies, but 
to enjoy the musical entertainments which the resources of 
nations are taxed to produce, and in which the skill of a thous- 
and masters is blended in great waves of harmony, requires 
a cultivated ear. The mind has its order of development as 
much as anything in nature. The bud and the blossom must 
precede the ripened fruit. 

In childhood you find extreme acuteness of the senses and 
a wonderful development of memory. The mere infant will 
learn the use and meaning of words more rapidly than the 
adult can acquire a foreign language. Memory early pro- 
vides the material on which reason, imagination and taste 
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are afterward to act. We see in tlie early development of 
memory a hint as to its use. When it is most active the 
other faculties have not strength to make any use of its acqui- 
sitions. Then those who control education should direct its 
efforts to what experience has taught them will be most valu- 
able in the future. -There is a great deal that must be learned 
that is arbitrary, that must be learned early or never. The 
art of spelling is a pure effort of memory, and can be learned 
80 as to be retained forever when the child can have but a 
feeble conception of the meaning or use of language. I 
should consider that sj>elling bore about the same relation to 
education that the corner-stone does to the temple, if there 
were not so many ladies and gentlemen who cannot write a 
page without misspelling simple words, who have certificates 
and diplomas and degrees from the highest institutions of 
learning. This is conclusive that good spelling is no part of 
education ; still it can do no harm. As in childhood physi- 
cal fonns engrave themselves upon the memery, so maps be- 
come impressed upon the brain. Keep memory at work in 
childhood ; if it commit poetry or prose which embodies the 
deej)e8t j)hilo80phy, the expanding mind will soon apj>reciate 
such treasures. I certainly w'ould lay the foundations of 
knowledge in childhood on a broader basis than tlie studies 
in any school. Let the child have his daily task, which he 
must perform, but occasionally lead him to the mountain 
tops where the beauty and glory of nature is revealed, to the 
page which records the heroism, the self-sacrifice, the immor- 
tality of the great champions of truth. Bring the child if 
possible into active sympathy wnth the great heart of hu- 

« 

manity • 

While memory is gathering materials, reason is slowly 
developing the power to use them. From scattered facts it 
forms theories and traces the relations of cause and effect 
throughout the material world. It grasps every element of ])ow- 
er. It opens a way into the depths of the earth for its pent-up 
treasures to gush forth ; it ascends and traces out the myster- 
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ies of the heavens. Were you to-day on the solitary slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, you would hear the shrill whistle 
of the engine and would see the quartz torn from the bosom 
of the mountain and crushed by ponderous machinery, yield- 
ing up the gold which from the dawn of creation it has held 
with more than a miser's grasp. Imagination is the faculty 
that combines by no rule but its own caprices the materials 
of memory and observation. In childhood this faculty needs 
no cultivation. It forms and peoples worlds which melt 
away before the gaze of expanding reason, as mists before the 
sun. If in youth imagination tempts reason to heights 
which unaided it could never reach, at a later period, after 
reason has discerned the order of nature and the majesty of 
truth, imagination finds in reality a field to revel in more 
gorgeous than her early dreams. Memory may be ever so 
faithful, but, unless reason and taste and energy are developed, 
her effort will yield no fruit. So the teacher should labor at 
once to store memory and to discipline the powers that can 
use its treasures. 

I wish to protest against the extravagant use of flattery by 
teachers. 1 do not object to deserved praise and encourage- 
ment for honest toil and real achievement, but persuading 
children that they Are particularly gifted, that the great prizes 
of life are coming to them as a matter of course, is worse 
than a blunder ; it is a crime against the soul. I would 
rather, if a teacher must stimulate unnaturally, that he would 
take a jug with the usual mixture of alcohol and strychnine 
and distribute it in the school. Flattery lays the foundations 
of indolence, of blighted hopes, of bitterness of spirit. It 
pictures out a world for which the spirit may sigh, but can 
never reach. Children should be early nerved to consider 
life as a hard, merciless struggle, in which there are no acci- 
dents and in which every one will succeed just in proportion 
as he develops his powers. They should be taught that 
labor is human destiny; that God has made it duty. No 
matter how soon children begin to taste of the mixed cup 
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of joy and sorrow which Providence prepares for us all. It 
is for discipline, and from it conies strength. Suppose that 
you could take a child, and let every wish be gratified, let him 
hear no tone but melody, come in contact with nothing but 
what is pure in literature, beautiful in nature and art and 
amiable in human character; let him know nothing of broken 
faith, of human passions as they exhibit themselves in society, 
or of the weariness or triumphs of toil or the bitterness of 
sorrow, and then turn such a child adrift to act his part in the 
world, and he would be a feeble, dependent, wretched being, as 
much out of place as a tropical |)lant in the frozen North. 

Education must not be too much al)Ove the tone of society, 
or the stem conditions imposed upon human life. There is a 
perfect analogy between j)hysical and mental education. If 
you would develop the physical constitution of a child, you 
would not carry him in your arms, expose him only to the sun- 
shine, but you would encourage him to use his limbs and mus- 
cles, and to face the storm. If you took him out to walk you 
would not level down the hills and mountains, if vou had the 
power, but you would try to animate him to climb them, that he 
might leani and rejoice in his new-born strength. So the 
mind must be strengthened, not by shunning, but by over- 
coming obstacles ; so virtue must grow by overcoming, not by 
avoiding temptation. I would not hold up to children as a 
model the marvels of humanity, the historic figures that are 
scattered through the ages, and teach them if they do not 
equal them life is a failure, but I would exhibit to them the 
pure, self-sacrificing, toiling men and women, who are cheer- 
fully bearing the burden of humanity and whom they can 
imitate and equal. I would teach them that all that can be 
claimed of them is their best endeavor. I would inspire 
them with a love for truth, for home ])leasures, for nature, for 
humanity in its lowest estate, for the joys that (rod has pro- 
vided for us all. Shall we refuse to drink of the sweet waters 
that gush from our hillside fountains, because we have heard 
of Castilian springs and the sweet waters of Helicon ? 
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It is the common action of common powers that is the soul 
of tlie universe, not the occasional phenomena. The air in 
its repose is more useful than in the tornado ; the water as it 
falls in the dews or gentle showers is more useful than in the 
foam-crested wave. Chalmers, in the centre of civilization, 
enrapturing the learned and titled by his eloquence, was doing 
no better work than the humblest missionary in the wilder- 
ness, who is leading the most degraded in the way of life. 
The most learned professor in the university, imparting the 
profoundest mysteries of science, is less deserving than some 
woman in the city who gathers around her the ragged chil- 
dren of want and plant sin their minds the light of intelligence 
and the hope of immortality. You will everywhere see poor 
parents toiling without rest, denying themselves the comforts 
of life, that they may educate their children for a higher destiny 
than theirs, and you will see men blessed with wealth, who 
alleviate no suffering, who deny themselves and their families 
to hoard up gold, and who live in constant fear of school 
taxes and death. I have learned to reverence alike the head 
where intelligence has its seat, the stalwart arm that repre- 
sents physical energy, and the heart overflowing with human 
impulses. 

There is another thing connected with education, which is 
government. In school there must be law and order ; the 
teacher's will must be supreme. If a teacher by affection, 
by appeals to anything there is in the nature of children, can 
make all wills yield to his own, that is the best way to rule. 
But if, after patient trial, he cannot do this, he must resort 
to some form of punishment or abandon his school. The 
Legislature that should enact a law and affix no penalty to 
its violation would be laughed at, but the teacher is asked by 
some to do this very thing, or else to let his rules be trampled 
upon with impunity. There may occasionally be a teacher 
who has the power of command, whose very presence is au- 
thority, to which childhood instinctively bows, but the foun- 
dation of this sway is fear. Children see in the very port of 
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such men the will that never yields, the power with which 
they dare not trifle. Marius, confined in a dungeon, drove 
back by the glance of his eye the hardened assassin sent to 
murder him. If occasionally men have this magic power, 
there are not enough of them for our schools. CsBsars and 
Napoleons are exceptions, not rules. The physical and moral 
laws of the universe are enforced by penalties. Do we not 
jead that the Lord descended upon Mount Sinai in fire ; that 
the mountain quaked and smoked ; that the Mosaic law with 
it8 terrible penalties was proclaimed amid thunders and light> 
nings ; that the people, impressed with the awful sight, said 
to Moses : **Let not God speak to us lest we die"? And 
Moses said unto the people, "God has come to prove you that 
his fear may be upon you that you sin not." Here was law 
proclaimed by Omnipotence, not in the soft words of pursua- 
sion, but with the majesty of power, and amid the convul- 
sions of nature. If the child is not taught to respect the au- 
thority of parents or teachers, he will never respect any 
authority, human or divine. The greater part of scholars 
yield a ready obedience to authority ; the majority of citi- 
zens respect law, but there must be punishment for the re- 
fractory or vice in its unscrupulousness would trample upon 
virtue and institute a reign of terror in society. Why should 
the teacher be asked to govern without punishment when no 
other human power can, and when Omnipotence does not, 
either in the physical or moral world ? 

Thoroughness in teaching is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of a good teacher. All other qualities will not atone for 
want of this. To cover up ignorance with gloss and glitter 
will never do. The scholar should have a task that he can 
accomplish, and should be required to do it thoroughly, and 
never leave anything unfinished behind him. If he can learn 
no more than to spell five words in a day, let that be his task; 
let him learn that so that he will know it certainly and for- 
ever. If a scholar is driven to thoroughness in his first 
study, he acquires it as a habit, the next strengthens it and it 
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soon becomes a part of liis nature. This very thoroughness 
early acquired is the secret of great achievements in life. If 
the common school does not impart this habit, the academy 
or the college can never repair the wrong done the child. 
You can bend the twig but not the tree, you can give direc- 
tion to the course of the fountain but not of the river. 
Karly mental habits cling to the soul forever. 

Now, in most schools lessons are given out ; if learned, it 
is well ; if not learned, just as well. Scholars go through 
the spelling-book time after time and never learn to spell half 
the simple words. They annually or semi-annually go through 
the arithmetic, and never learn to work out half of its prob- 
lems. They pour over grammar for years and have no more 
conception of its philosophy than a professional politician 
has of virtue. This is as great folly as it would be for a 
farmer to attempt to secure the product of his meadows by 
plucking a few spears of grass here and there. Is it quite 
certain that a majority of the teachers present have ever mas- 
tered the spelling-book ? Want of thoroughness is the fatal 
defect of schools. There seems to be an effort to dilute 
knowledge, to sugar-coat it, as you do pills, and in some way 
to get it down the child so easily and gracefully that he shall 
never know it. The theory is, that knowledge, pure and sim- 
pie, would kill the child. My theory is not to remove obsta- 
cles but to teach the child to overcome them, that it is by 
overcoming obstacles that strength is born ; that as the child 
acquires certain knowledge, his confidence and faith in his own 
powers are increased ; that one ray of clear light is worth 
more than an infinity of twilight. There is nothing impossi- 
ble for patient toil ; there are no long steps in the ladder that 
leads from earth to the heights of Heaven, for one step at a 
time carries us up, and, if in the ascent we become involved 
in clouds and ])erish, it is only because we leave darkness 
behind us and reach gates which we have not by thoroughness 
prci>ared the key to open. 

There is another thing with which too much care cannot be 
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taken ; it is in teaching children to use language correctly. 
Words are not to be used for disjilay but to express thought. 
Language is the vital medium by which mind acts upon mind. 
A man's force is not determined by what he may know but 
by his power of giving his thought exjiression. While chil- 
dren are acquiring treasures they should learn how to use 
them with force and j^ropriety. Even eloquence is nothing 
more than truth and emotion exj)res8ed with the earnestness 
of feeling and conviction, and crowned with the beauty of 
simplicity. 

I would say here that teachers without the aid of the com- 
munity are almost powerless. If the action of parents, if the 
spirit of society is that education is of secoudary importance, 
the teacher will labor in vaui. If he is shut out from hu- 
man sympathies, w4iat is to sustain him in his toil ? If he 
is not resj)ected by the community, how is he to get the re- 
spect of his scholars ? If the rules he establishes are dis- 
cussed and brought into contempt around every fireside, how 
is he to enforce them ? If he is to be tried and condemned 
unheard on the one-sided statement of the scholars who 
spurn discipline and study, to what tribunal is he to apf>eal 
for justice ? If teachers are to be just to the community the 
community must be just to them. Teachers must be proj>erly 
paid. There never is much earnestness or energy in unpaid 
labor. The money of the people goes unsparingly to feed 
])olitical partisans. 

In this county, the Commissioners of Schools for hard 
labor through the year each receive about the same compensa- 
tion as the two Collectors of the flourishing ports of Barce- 
lona and Silver Creek, and, if a man had to stay in either 
place till he could get away by water, he would remain longer 
than Robinson Crusoe did on the Island of Juan Fernandez. 

Now let us look at things as they are. Does public senti- 
ment give much aid to education ? Is much attention paid 
in many school districts in the selection of a teacher to any 
tiling but cheapness ? Factories are being established where 
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farmers ^eiid their milk to have it manufactured into cheese. 
If there were applicants to do this manufacturing, would it 
not be a matter of grave consultation before one was em- 
ployed? The employers would have to know that he was 
faithful, that he had had long experience in the best factories, 
that he could squeeze from the milk the last possible ounc« 
of material that could add to the weight of cheese. We all 
know this would be so. All the swine are taken to such fac- 
tories to be fed, and I believe that the man could not procure 
the situation of feeding the hogs of a neighborhood as easily 
as of educating its children. I will take the schoolhouses of 
Chautauqua county as evidence of indifference to education. 
There are in most of our large villages and in many of the 
rural districts creditable houses. But I will go into other 
districts and show more value in the furniture of a single 
parlor, more in a single horse-barn or cow-shed or carriage, 
often in a hog-stye, than the aggregate wealth of the com- 
munity has appropriated for a place to educate its children. 
Some solitary spot has been found by the dusty way-side, 
where some man could be persuaded, for a few dollars, to 
move his rail fence far enough back for a house to stand. A 
little, unpainted, wooden structure, with seven-by-nine win- 
dow's, has been erected at the very point where the winds of 
winter have the fullest sweep, and where the heat of summer 
falls most oppressively, and where there is not room enough 
for a shade tree to be planted. Seats are put on the inside 
which would not be considered fit to be put into a respectable 
hen-house for roosts, and the wealthiest men in the neighbor- 
hood are constantly suffering and some dying prematurely 
from fear that the majority will vote to build a new school- 
house. A man who had not learned what avarice constructs 
for schoolhouses, in passing through the country and seeing 
such structures in so many neighborhoods would be likely to 
regard them as temporary places of confinement for criminals 
until they could be removed to more comfortable quarters in 
jails or prisons. If he knew the provisions of the Constitu- 
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tion, that cruel and unusual punisliments shall not be inflicted, 
he would know that the humanity of the law would not keep 
human beings in such places long. 

The Legislature should guard against such outrages by pre- 
scribing that schoolhouses should be built and furnished after 
certain models. If men were compelled to contribute largely, 
they would probably send steadily to get the worth of their 
money, on the same principle that the old lady took the 
emetic rather than to have it wasted. If you visit any neigh- 
borhood you will be shown well cultivated farms, how fine 
horses and cattle are kept and cared for, and various objects 
of local pride, but how often will you be invited to visit the 
school, where the great work of humanity is being done ? 
The truth is, schools are tolerated rather than cherished. 
They are regarded as good places to send children to on rainy 
days in summer and when the snows i)reclude labor in winter. 
It is sometimes cheaper to send infants to them for care than 
to keep private nurses. The lessons taught by the lives of 
parents are not such as to inspire enthusiasm for knowledge 
in the minds of children. Did you ever know a neighbor- 
hood to mourn over a failure of the school as it would over 
the blight of vegetation by an untimely frost ? Are not 
souls as precious as the grass of the fields ? 

I know that among the children of Chautauqua County, 
of the ages to attend school, there is not one day's attendance 
where there should be three ; and I know that no county in 
the State has better or more energetic Commissioners or more 
faithful teachers. In many places the schoolhouse itself, 
from its very appearance and discomfort, will be shunned by 
scholars and no teacher can make it i)lea8ant or even endura- 
ble. The charms of music are now introduced in well regu- 
lated schools, but to hear a tone of inelodv from some school- 
bouses would startle like a voice from the grave ; even the 
birds of heaven never light upon them to sing their morning 
song. Why should ugliness and deformity hedge up the 
paths to eternal truth, instead of having the blended beauties 
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of nature and art to tempt children to enter them ? Athens 
practically recognized that the intelligence of her people was 
her national power, and the whole energy of her society was 
turned to education. Such men as Plato and Socrates were 
proud to be teachers of youth. Temples such as ait never 
reared elsewhere were not too good for schools. In such 
temples and in the beautiful groves of Academus philosophers 
discoursed to youth upon the mysteries of nature and of life. 
The consequence was, that in art, poetery and eloquence 
Athens has furnished the models for the world for twenty 
centuries, and her philosophy was only supplanted in her sway 
over the human mind by light from Heaven. General enthu- 

I 

siasm for education would produce equal results here. Genius 
and ambition would seek the school room. Now, a tnie 
teacher, who will have order, who will make the school a 
work room by giving tasks within the child's capacity, as par- 
ents impose physical tasks on their children, would hardly be 
tolerated. You will not endure the rigid discipline that 
makes giants. 

Young America must be humored, and amused, and flat- 
tered, and fed on sunbeams an<l rainbows, and truth in homcp- 
opathic doses, and the two hundreth attenuation at that. It 
must be learned without study, wise without reflection, obedi- 
ent without discii)rme, hardy without exercise, and vener- 
able without age. Some one tells of seeing a boy seven 
years old in a hotel smoking a cigar; he said that his father 
had used disrespectful language to him, and that he should 
not go home until he had made a proper apology. I know 
that there are in this age many children properly governed 
and educated and thoroughly prepared for usefulness. But I 
fear that there is a larger class being educated in the streets 
and in the contagion of bad examples, without any respect for 
age, or virtue, or authority, human or divine, and that there 
is a disposition to applaud pertness, insolence, profanity, in 
short, the adoption by childhood of the worst vices of age as 
evidence of s[)irit and smartness. I tell you that such chil- 
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dren, like j>reniature fruit, promise rottenness hefore rijieness. 
I know deluded parents who take pride and see 'promise in 
careei*s thus commeneed, but at tlie end of them I see stone 
structures with barred windows, scaffolds with dangling 
ropes, the potter's field with unmarked graves. 

1 am aware that the faculty to teach chHilren well is one of 
the rarest and most valuable of nature's gifts. Truth never is 
impressed as when it falls from living lips. The teacher 
should illustrate and teach a pure morality, but he can do but 
little if the spirit of the «age and the living lessons of life are 
agaiiist liim. Let children see that the corrupt get wealth, 
applause aud the dazzling prizes of life, and it will be very 
liard to lay the foundations of virtue. Let parents smile 
upon aud fawn around men who have ac(|uired wealth and 
f)osition by conceded corru])tion, and talk admiringly of their 
shrewdness and success, and jjass by honest poverty with con- 
tempt, and talk of it as a misfortune, and it will be of no use 
for them to tell their children that honest v is the best policy. 
Let a man live as he would have his children live, practise 
the virtues he would teach by his j)recepts, if he would 
engrave them upon the youthful heart. The teacher in har- 
mony with a community is a mighty power, but he cannot 
alone resist the sweeping currents of an age. As 1 have 
before said, intelligence is power, but the sentiments and ]>as- 
sions direct it for good or evil ; they arc the power behind 
the throne. It was love that led Omnipotence, in the person 
of the Saviour, to the suffering and i<rnominy of the cross. 
Every life is a search after happiness, some sentiment or pas- 
sion seeking after gratiticatioiK Reason is cold. The heart, 
the affections, give the warmth and the glow to life. It is in 
childhood that the heart receives its impulses. Let it receive 
no strong impulse, no burning desire, and the brain will die 
like the sapless tree. The life is in the affections. Shape the 
youthful heart right, warm it with divine im}»ulses, an<l I 
will answer for the head. 

Take Stephen (xiranl as an illustration of the effect of 
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early impressions. In his childhood he was an uneducated, 
uncared-for orphan. Through a long life he was a tx)iling, self- 
denying man, repulsive, almost hideous in ai)pearance, with- 
out kindred, a stranger to human friendship and symj)athy ; 

* 

his heart never revealed its secrets. When his confidential 
clerk and companion for forty years died, he did not find 
time to attend his funeral. When the government was with- 
out credit the name and business credit of Girard brought it 
foreign gold, yet he never exhibited vanity. Men called him 
a miser, yet his life had a sublime purpose, which he jmrsued 
with a pertinacity that marks him as one of the world's 
heroes. In his childhood he was sick and no one watched 
over him, and in his eyes and features neglect left the scars 
that made him feel himself a sort of outcast from societv. 
This taught him sympathy for the sick, and he founded a 
hospital. When the yellow fever raged so terribly that in the 
madness of fear })arents fled from the bedsides of dying 
children and the dead rotted unburied in their homes, Girard 
closed his warehouses and hastened to the hospital. And 
there for months, with a woman's tenderness, he acted as 
nurse for the sick. Finally, in a little cheerless tenement, 
which he had long made his home, the old man died, and his 
papers and his will revealed that his own childhood's suffer- 
ing had kindled in his heart a sympathy for orphanage, and 
that through life the founding of an institution where orphans 
should be educated and cared for was his impelling passion. 
Upon one of the most beautiful sites in nature, overlooking 
the homes of half a million of men, stands the most durable 
and elegant architectural structure in the new world, and at 
its entrance is sqen, in marble, the form of its founder, to 
remind the orphans that assemble in those marble halls from 
age to age, of their illustrious benefactor. 

Schools have their lessons, and life has its lessons. If you 
wish fruit, you must sow in the spring time of life as much 
as in the spring time of the year. Every child has a physi- 
cal and mental nature. It has a right, from some source, to 
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food for the body and to liglit for the soul. The rights of 
the body are everywhere recognized, and there is no civilized 
nation that does not make amj)le }»ro vision by a tax upon 
property against starvation. I insist that just as ample pro- 
vision should be made for the soul. I insist that it is justice 
and humanity, and, if that will not do, that it is economy. 
The soul is the source of power. It nerves the stalwart arm 
to achievements. As you increase intelligence you add to the 
wealth and power of the nation. Government is for pro- 
tection, for the general good, for the develoj^ment of the best 
fruits of humanity. An intelligent, moral man is an aid 
to government, a pillar of state ; an ignorant man who 
will not respect the rights of others is a foe to government. 
For such men all the expenses of armies of police for the 
administration of justice are required. Is it not as cheap to 
educate a child as to let him grow up a criminal to be w^atched 
and restrained and governed by brute force ? 

The civilized world presents to-day the sad sj)ectacle of two 
millions of men in arms trained to brutality and contempt 
for human life, supported by the taxes wrung from the sweat 
and toil of the peoi)le, and all to keep them in subjection and 
to defend governments against foreign and internal foes. 
Now does it not seem that if one-half the number employed 
to govern by brute force were employed as teachers to en- 
lighten the young, to instill the precepts of morality in every 
heart, that it would mark a new era in the development of 
humanity ? Now in this country we discard standing armies; 
we have a government of the people and for the i)eople. 
Let us as a nation try a new experiment. Let us teach men 
to govern themselves, by providing all the machinery of edu- 
cation, by making education compulsory. One-fourth the ex- 
pense of standing armies adequate to our rank among nations 
would dot the land with schoolhouses as the stars dot the sky, 
and would carry light to every soul. We have had a war, the 
offspring, like all wars, of ignorance and passion. More 
schools, more general education, would have saved the sacri- 
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tice of life, the waste of treasure, the taxation that is to biir- 
<len ])Osterity. 

Ill Central America stand the remains of cities as large as 
any now upon the earth, unvisite<l save by adventurous ex- 
])lorers. There are j)alaces and temj^les and a<|ueduets carved 
with inscrij)tions wliieh no living nnin can read. CVowds of 
restless life such as throng our cities have once inliabited those 
places. Warriors and ]K)ets and sages have there dreamed of 
immortality. Vet they have left no voice upon the earth. 
What has thus blotted out nations ? It has been no pesti- 
lence, no visitation of Providence, no convulsions of nature, 
but it has been immorality and social vices. The evidences 
of a former civilization abound all over this country. We 
are only l)uilding up our national fabric upon a vast grave, to 
be overthrown, uidess we avoid the vices of those who pre- 
ceded us. There is no clear path but that of the individ- 
ual, which is the foundation of national virtue. 

Finally, we have to remember that now is our opportunity, 
that whatever of glory there may have been in the past, what- 
ever awaits the future, every moment hurries us irresistibly 
towanl a grave where we are to repose from earthly toil and 
from which we *{hall arise to reap in the fields of eternity the 
fruits of the seeds we have sown upon the earth. 



PREUONIA ACADEMY REUNION. 



An Ai)i>kkss Dklivkukd I>kf(»ke tiik Alimm on Makpii 

12x11, 1S()7. 



I am ha))i>y on this occasion to see so large a representation 
of the ahinini of Fredonia Aeadeiny drawn tojjretlier from all 
qnarters to renew the memory of the scenes and friendships 
of other days. I see gray-heade<l men, mem hers of its earlier 
classes, who come with a fnll experience of human life to 
contrast w-ith their school-hoy dreams. I see the gra(hiates 
of to-day, tlie younger children of the family, their faces ra- 
diant with the light of hojie, hut hefore whom lies the hard 
struggle of life and the mixed cup of joy and sorrow which 
fate proffers to us all. The Academy, wliich has had more 
or lesH to do with all our destinies, to-night ends its active 
TniHsion forever. We may have other reunions, hut no new 
Hccossions of joyous youth shall ever swell our ranks. Hence- 
forth we move on a full hand, to fall one hv one hv the way- 
Hide until the last has passed the shadowy vale. Every year 
of the Academy, and perhaps every term, is here represented; 
but from the North, the South, the East and the West, from 
thousands who cannot come, we hear the voice of greeting, 
like the murmur of many waters. A part of almost every 
class have *'gone to that hourne from which no traveller re- 
turuH." In the hosom of the deep, in foreign lands, on the 
green isles of the sea, on the prairies of the West, on the 
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golden shores of the Pacific, beneath a Southern sun in sol- 
diers' graves where cities of the dead have been made in a 
day, they sleep and await the resurrection. 

The venerable president and the trustees and teachers of 
the Academy, and all our citizens bid you welcome to this 
hall. While many of our citizens whom you know best 
have passed away, nature meets you in her own familiar 
forms; the Canada way salutes you with its old murmur ; the 
trees beneath which you sported wave their welcome ; the 
Common, your old play ground, wears its ancient beauty. 
The everlasting hills which surround the village look down 
upon you and greet you ; the gas which many of you beheld 
as a matter of w^onder, bubbling up from the rocky bed of 
the creek, now flashes its welcome to you in a thousand jet8 
of light. The old hall, by the magic of association, recalls 
a thousand happy scenes almost faded from memory, and 
fonns of youthful beauty which now are dust. 

I shall not attempt a history of the Academy, for it would 
involve the lives of the eleven thousand it has sent forth into 
every field of effort, to every form of human experience, 
strengthened and purified to act their parts in this most stir- 
ring and wonderful period in the world's history. An insti- 
tution of learning is a source of light. No mind can appre- 
ciate or measure its influence. It goes into immortal souls, in- 
to the currents of national life, and all the powder of the uni- 
v^rse cannot quench or even dim it. The noblest and most 
enduring of man's creations in matter are only the eml>odi- 
ments of thought, which must sooner or later perish, while 
mind carries its treasures into eternity. 

Forty-six years ago, in the very shadow of the wilderness, 
energetic, great-hearted men, with a just appreciation of 
the importance of education, by painful sacrifices founded 
the Fredonia Academy. They built a plain, unpretend- 
ing structure, as it seems to us in the light of the wealth 
and architecture of to-day, but ample for its purposes, and 
imposing in a county where nine-tenths of its people lived in 
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rude log-cabins. The original subscription for the Academy 
in 1821 has been carfully preserved, and it shows the limited 
resources and the self-sacrificing spirit of the pioneers of this 
region. In vain the cattle multiplied upon the hills, and the 
golden harvests waved in the valleys, and the fruit burdened 
the trees. There was no market. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that men could pay their moderate taxes. Mort- 
gages to the land company, upon which the settlers could not 
even meet the interest, hung like a funeral pall over the whole 
of Western New York. A tailor of that period assures me 
that for work done for home customers he did not receive in 
money five dollars during a year. 

The subscription was drawn in such a form that every man 
might contribute as he could, from his mill, his store, his field, 
his workshop or by labor. The whole cash subscription was 
seventy-five dollars, barely sufficient to buy glass and nails. 
To this General Barker contributed twenty-five dollars, John 
Crane ten dollars, Ilenry Bosworth ten dollars, and Doctor 
White ten dollars, and others smaller sums. General Barker 
and Colonel Thomas G. Abell were the committee to receive 
the subscription and carry out its purposes. They each contrib- 
uted in some form one hundred dollars. Colonel Abell hewed 
«ome of the main timbers for the building with his own 
hands. They were, perhaps, the leading men in this great 
enterprise. Doctor White's subscription of sixty dollars was 
next in amount. lie was for forty years a friend to the Acad- 
emy, and ever ready to aid struggling students with means 
and encouraging words. Every kind of material for build- 
ing is upon the subscription, besides cattle, rye, corn, chairs, 
cabinet work, shoes and hay. Solomon Hinckley gave thirty 
dollars in pork, ten bushels of corn, ten of rye, and three 
hundred pounds of beef. There were stalwart arms to labor, 
money, material, provisions, but still there was a lack, the 
wheels did not move. Lyman Koss perceived it and sub- 
scribed twenty gallons of whiskey. Now to the music of 
merry voices the trees of the forest fell, and the pillars of 
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the temple went u|>. I have forgotten to mention that the 
second story of tlie buihling was reserved perpetually for the 
use of the Pre^ihyterian Chureh as a pla<*e of worship. Of 
the original subscribers only four are now living, Josliua 
Turner, Pearson Crosby, T. W. Stephens and Thomas Gillis. 
1 am happy to see that Mr. (xillis is here on this occasion, and 
that the features of many of the departed, which art has pre- 
served from the common decay, smile upon us from these 
walls. I may say to Mr. Gillis, in the language of Webster, 
that '^Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your life that 
you may behold this hour." 

When this Academy was established it was on the very 
verge of civilization. It was the lone star of the West. No 
other such light glittered in the wide expanse between it and 
the Pacific. It soon exerted an inHuence beyond the lioj>es of 
its founders, who looked mainly to the education of tbeir own 
sons and daughters. It not only drew scholars from all (►f 
VW»stern Now W)rk, l)Ut in XH'V.) the C'anadas and thirteen 
States and Territories and the re<l men west of the Mississippi 
were represented in its halls. It has during it.s existence had 
students from every State (?xcej>t South Carolina. It has con- 
tributed to the Hepublic its full share of men distinguished 
in all the walks of life. From a long list I can only mentiou 
a few names. K. K. Fenton, the present Governor of this 
St^ite, is loo well and wi<lely known to requii'e any eulogy at 
mv hands. There are Maior-Cienerals Scotield and Stx)neinan, 
who bore a conspic-uous and glorious part in campaigns 
grander than those of NapoleoiL The Academy has sent 
forth huii<lreds to battle and die under the old flaj'. I mav 
mention Krastus 1). Holt, who vcdunteered as a private, who 
by gallant service upon various battle fields rose to the posi- 
x'lou of Colonel, and who perished at the bead of his regi- 
ment in the final battle around Riclimoud. He toiled and 
suifered through the long night of war, but was not yrer- 
mitted to behold the cloudless glory of the moniiiig. There 
was Alonzo H. Cushing, a Caj)tain in the regular army, who 
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commauded a battciy at Gettysburgh. Thrice wounded, he 
refused to leave his guns, and died V>eside them after they had 
belched their last fire in the very face of the foe. No other 
battery did half as much to resist the terrible charfxe, tlie sue- 
cess of which would have l>een the death of the Republic. 
The old war-scarred veteran, Oeneral Sumner, said of him, 
"lie was the bravest man I ever knew.-' Watson, long a 
student and then a teacher in the Academy, was the first of 
the One Hundred and Twelfth Regiment to fall in battle. 
In the navy we are represented by Captain William B. Cush- 
iug, who sunk the ''Albemarle, "and who at the age of tw^enty 
had enrolled his name high among the naval heroes of the 
world, and until recently by Doctor Thomas K. Chandler, a 
surgeon in the navy, who died at St. Thomas,' on February 5th, 
18(57, on his way to China. lie was a young man of great 
acquirements and ability, and with as pure and warm a heart 
as ever beat. "Grace Greenwood," formerly Sarah J. Clark, 
whose first literary productions were published in the Fredo- 
nia CenmpTy represents you creditably m the general literature 
of the world. Douglas Houghton, State Geologist of Mich- 
igan, who was drowned while pursuing his scientific investi- 
gations, was the great and growing man of the West. He 
gave a new impulse to science, and first revealed the mineral 
treasures of the Lake Superior region. Samuel Nellis is 
president of Queen's College in Canada. Silas H. Douglass is 
one of the ablest of the professors of Michigan University, 
a university which is the j)ride of the West and the crowning 
glory of that State, as in its halls it proflFers free collegiate 
education to all her children. It is in its educational facili- 
ties taking rank with Harvard and Yale. 

Madison Buniell, of whom I may si>eak with freedom as 
he has finished his earthly career, was born in a neighboring 
town, and received his academic education here. As a law- 
yer be had but few ecpials at the bar. I have heard men 
who studied the graces of oratory more, l>ut no man who ap- 
pealed more earnestly and successfully to the reason and sym- 
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pathies and passions of men. His words fell like blows, 
and will linger forever in memory. I may mention Benjamin 
F. Green, one of the ablest Justices of the Supreme Court of 
this State, called in the prime of life from the bench to the 
grave. Silas Seymour is Chief of the Engineering Corps 
that is marking the way for the great Pacific Railroad across 
the waste places of the continent. I might enumerate Oliver 
L. Barbour, John M. Barbour, Carlton B. Curtis, Charles H. 
Lee, Samuel Douglas, Nelson Walker and Hanson A. Ris- 
ley as names not unknown to fame. 

I cannot further mention names. Your living sons are 
scattered as widely as the bones of your dead. 1 see them 
everywhere filling their mission in life, sailing upon the seas, 
planting upon the cotton fields of the South and the prairies 
of the West, toiling upon the plains of Mexico, waiting for 
the stars and stripes to wave over them as hopefully and con- 
fidently as the mariner surrounded by night and tempest 
awaits the morning. In our great commercial cities some are 
struggling for and some holding a place among the merchant 
princes. Others are administering justice in high tribunals 
in many States, sitting in State Legislatures, and in the halls 
of Congress, pleading in the forum, digging for gold upon 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, laying the western end of 
the iron highway upon which the engine is soon to whistle 
across the continent, diffusing education as teachers of com- 
mon schools, academies and colleges, filling the pulpits of all 
denominations, and as missionaries proclaiming the word of 
life in the East where day begins, and on the western verge 
of civilization. 

It is perhaps a singular circumstance that all the princi- 
pals of the Academy are now living. I will name them in 
their order. Hon. Austin Smith opened the Academy in 1826, 
and has since attained eminence in professional life. Joseph E. 
Eastman is now a leading lawyer in Rochester. The Reverend 
Mr. Bradley was over the Academy for a short period only. 
Henry Chancy left the Academy to the regret of all its pat- 
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rons, to asHunie a professorship in the University of Vermont. 
Charles H. Palmer, a faithful teacher, was principal of the 
Academy during my connection with it, has since been ex- 
tensively engaged in mining, and has had wonderful success 
in transmuting copper into gold. F. A. Redington was 
assistant during my connection with the school, and after- 
ward principal. Thousands can vouch for his efficiency as a 
teacher, and some for the thoroughness of his discipline. 
Charles A. Seely is now of New York city, with an enviable 
reputation as a scientific man. D. H. Cochran left the Acad- 
emy in a high state of prosperity for the presidency of the 
State Normal School. D. J. Pratt was for ten years the able 
heaii of the Academy, and is now Secretary of the Board 
of Regents at Albany, " working in a commanding posi- 
tion with an energy that never tires, and a zeal that never 
flags for the educational interests of the Empire State. Ho- 
mer T. Fuller, the present able principal, has by the aid of 
Miss Wright in the Ladies' department, made the last years of 
the Academy as honorable and successful as any in its long 
history. 

1 well remember, when a mere boy, the first day 1 entered 
the Academy, and the awful reverence I felt for the teachers, 
men who had not only seen but actually been all the way 
through a college. I have seen many such men since, but I 
do not think that my reverence for them has increased. I 
hope that you will pardon me for speaking of a few of my 
associates. There was a little circle of six of us, coming to 
school by the same road, pursuing the same studies, and 
bound together by the strongest ties of friendship. They 
were Joseph Kingsley, a good scholar and a genial compan- 
ion, but wanting in the steadfastness of purpose necessary to 
success in life ; Holbrook Leonard, with a sturdy frame, a 
will like Martin Luther's, intent upon an education, walking 
in the winter two miles to build the fires in the Academy for 
his tuition, studying through the long winter nights and start- 
ing before the dawn of the morning to build his fires ; Rus- 
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sell Hatch, an excellent scholar, with a clear head and a warm 
heart — a universal favorite, and the only person I ever knew 
who it seemed to ine could have passed through life and never 
wounded a human feeling or ma.le an enemy ; Frank Crush- 
ing, known to you all, gifted with intellect, graced by the high- 
est literary culture, with an almost marvellous memory, in 
which were stored the choicest treasures of Piuglish and clas- 
sical literature, and with the most genial social qualities ; 
Luther Clough, a most critical and thorough scholar, who at 
sixteen had greater acquirements than I have ever known in 
any one else at his age, ambitious and hopeful. Now, what 
has been their fate ? Hatch died long ago among strangers, 
and sleeps in the bosom of the prairies upon the sunset side 
of the Father of Waters. Leonard, Kingsley and Gushing 
1 have helped bear to' the grave. For more than twenty 
years Clough has been hopelessly insane. His fine mind is a 
shapeless ruin. I alone am spared to a little longer experience 
of the joys and sorrows of this fleeting life. 

There is much for reflection in such a meeting as this of 
the founders of the Academy and the scholars and teachers 
of almost half a century. Here we see the December and 
the May of human life. Those who have passed through 
its fields and gathered as they have sown and almost com- 
pleted their record in Heaven and on the earth, and those he- 
fore whom are all the possibilities of the future, — the ageii 
living in the memory of the sunlight of life's spring, the 
young looking forward to a world painted with the rosy hues 
of hope. 

Since I was a member of the Academy 1 have watched the 
careers of those with whom I then associated, and there are 
lessons to be drawn from them worthy the consideration of 
the graduates of to-day, who have life before them. I have 
found that those whose school-boy life was a struggle with 
poverty, whom necessity early compelled to help themRelves, 
are most able to do so now. Those who flattered themBelves 
that they possessed genius and who spurned hard study have 
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been outstripped by the patient toilers that they ridiculed. 
Children of the sunshine, they glittered like butterflies in the 
rays of the morning, but perished in the first storm. Those 
who did not learn to obey have not since been called upon to 
govern. The pampered sons of the wealthy, who depended 
upon riches they had not earned and influence they had not 
acquired, have, as a general rule, signally failed, and now 
sleep in unhonored graves. Those who had no apparent 
marked endowments but energy, self-reliance and patience 
and who embraced toil as duty and destiny have worked their 
way to fame and fortune. Wealth may come by accident, 
but wisdom, that light in which God reveals himself to mor- 
tals, comes only to honest toil. 

There have been many of our citizens prominently con- 
nected with the Academy who deserve mention. John Crane, 
one of its founders, acted efticiently as its secretary for more 
than thirty years. Alvah Walker, always its fast friend, was 
for a long time its treasurer, and kept the captain's office 
where the boys had to come up and settle when I attended 
school. I well remember paying him two dollars for a half 
termV tuition, which I had earned by working four days in 
baying for Thomas Osborn. It was in that hay field that I 
learned to appreciate the full length of a summer's day, and 
1 have always believed those days were more than twenty- 
four hours long. E. A. Lester, David Barrel 1 and the late 
Philo Stevens have been able and efticient friends of the 
Academy. Daniel W. Douglass was for a longtime its presi- 
dent, and labored to promote its welfare. A. Z. Madison, a 
man always faithful to every trust, has been its secretary and 
treasurer for the last twelve years. Doctor I^enjamin Wal- 
worth, its venerable president, has for a third of a century 
been connected with it as trustee and president, and all that 
time has watched over it as parents watch over their children. 
Although distinguished in his profession and upon the bench, 
still what he has done for the Academy is llie crowning 
glory of his long and useful life. C. F. Matteson of this 
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place, the worthy president of this occasion, read the first 
composition in the Academy and his subject was "Drunken- 
ness." He has since claimed to bear the same relation to the 
great temperance reform of 1840 that WickliflFe bore to the 
reformation of Martin Lutlier. In speaking of the t4?mper- 
ance reform, he always uses the same language that Benton 
did on a great occasion, "Solitary and alone 1 put this ball in 
motion." 

1 will say to Mr. Gillis, the only living representative pres- 
ent of the founders of the Fredonia Academy : Do you not 
to-night feel proud of your work ? Has not God blessed it 
beyond your hopes ? Has not the little rivulet that you and 
your neighbors opened in the w^ildeniess, that your children 
might have the waters of life, become a mighty river, to flow 
on through time and eternity ? You have lived in a wonder- 
ful period. You have seen such changes as centuries have not 
witnessed elsewhere. In your youth you came here into the 
wilderness. We.st of you was a sort of dreamland, but the 
restless tide of life from all lands has swept past you until it 
Jias become the home of eight millions of men, and still the 
unwasted wealth of its fields and the gold of its niouutiiins 
say, come. The Atlantic and the Mississippi are removed 
from you by less than a days' journey. An occasional mail 
once gave you your knowledge of the world; now you read 
its daily history at your own fireside. 

I say to the young here, sow good seed, and God shall give 
it bloom and beauty and increase, and crown your gray hairs 
with glory. We are only enjoying the accumulated treasures 
of the past, and such scenes as these, in which several genera- 
tions clasp hands in holy sympathy, remind us of our obli- 
gations to the past and our responsibilities to the future, and 
keep alive the holiest emotions of the heart. It makes some 
difference whether our hills and valleys are to be trod by un- 
cultivated men, who see in them no beauty and who value 
them only for the fiocks and herds they can sustain ; whether 
our temples*, as they grow venerable from age to age, are to 
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be regarded as only so much brick and mortar, having no 
sac redness, because in tliem men and women have worshipped 
who have been summoned to a higher communion ; whether 
our burial places are to be regarded only as so much waste 
land, instead of hallowed places where saints are sleeping and 
awaiting the resurrection ; whether the acts which consecrate 
our, common humanity are to be remembered or forgotten. 
The first duty of government, and of every citizen, is to see 
that education is universally diffused. Governments are not 
organized to create offices, or to pander to classes, but to ele- 
vate the great mass of humanity. 

This is not the last of the Fredonia Academy. It will live 
in the gjrateful remembrance of it** children ; it will live in 
the ever widening influences it has sent into the social cur- 
rents of the world ; it will live forever in the lessons it has 
impressed upon ten thousand souls. It has educated and 
refined this community, given it reputation abroad, and in- 
spired its citizens with that spirit of liberality in the cause of 
education that led them to meet the heavy burden of locating 
one of the State Normal Schools here, a school that is to be 
more comprehensive in its purposes than any Academy, that 
is under the same roof, not only to educate its hundreds for 
professional teachers, to go forth on a mission almost divine 
to the waste places of the Republic, but to take children into 
its keeping and carry them to the highest grade of academic 
education. So, we see, the Aca<lemy does not die ; it only 
assumes a new, a more comprehensive and glorious life. It 
goes into a nobler temple, graced with a higher beauty, to be 
sustained through the ages by the strong arm of the Empire 
State. Its ample library, its apparatus to illustrate every art 
and science, will be open to larger crowds, and from them 
shall flow in more copious streams upon a wider field the 
same immortal light. When this new structure is complete<l 
and dedicated to learning, let us in its ainj>le hall have another 
reunion, and rejoice with a joy kindred to that which saints 
shall feel at the resurrection. 



FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 



Address at the Reunion and Memorial Servk'ks on 

March 2',U\ 1874. 



I shall not attempt to give the history of the Presbyterian 
Church of Fredoiiia. The sermon of Doctor Wright last 
evening fully and completely covers that ground. I shall only 
make a few general remarks, such as the occasion naturally 
suggests. We meet for the last time in a church which has 
been built only forty yciirs, but still long enough to seem 
venerable in these changing times. To the younger members 
of this congregation this edifice is associated with the first 
memories of childhood, and it carries the oldest back to the 
days of log-cabins in the wilderness. The greater part of 
those who first worshij)ped within its walls are upon the other 
shore, to which we are all hastening. We have here to-day 
not oidy the present members of this congregation, but 
former members from remote places, from distant States, to 
whom this place is dear and hallowed, to whom it has been as 
the very gate of Heaven. They are here to take the last look 
(►f these walls as thev would of the features of the deail. 
This is a time for contendinij emotions of sadness and re- 
joicing. This edifice, hallowed by the most sacred associa- 
tions, is to disapj)ear, but in its place is to rise a 'more spaci- 
ous, comfortable and beautiful temple which is to speak more 
impressively of the gratitude of this people for the wealth 
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and man ellous prosperity God has given them, and which 
we are to bequeath to the future of the society as the fathers 

« 

and mothers of the church gave this edifice to us. 

While we recognize the propriety of change, still the heart 
clings to places associated with the joys and sorrows of life, 
and w^here the web of our destinv has seemed to be woven. 
Who can t«ll what emotions the faithful and earnest men who 
have stood in this pulpit for forty years have awakened in 
human hearts — what seed thev have sown, to blossom m eter- 
nity ? Here from year to year merry children have had their 
Christmas tree, and its light and its green have gone forever 
into youthful hearts. Here marriages have been celebrated. 
Here saints, the representatives of three generations, have 
met at the communion of the church. Here funerals have 
been attended, and friends and kindred have for the last time 
looked upon the faces of the loved and lost. As we enter this 
temple to-day we feel the power of association. The forms 
of the departed seem to be in the midst of us. Voices long 
hushed in death come back to memory. We seem to catch 
the notes of old songs, the singers of which have been trans- 
ferred to the great choir above. We can hardly hear a foot- 
step at the door without turning to see if some of the recent 
dead — Mr. Day, Mr. Frisbce, or Mr. Taylor — are not moving 
up the aisle to their accustomed places. Here are the aged 
representatives of a former generation, to whose memories . 
come back the faces and prayers of saints who for more than 
half a century have walked the streets of the New Jerusalem. 

It may be asked, why should this edifice, with all its sacred 
associations, give place to another ? The reason is obvious. 
The church has outgrown it as families outgrew their early 
log homes. This church was a noble structure for its times, 
and was built with ten times the sacrifice that the new church 
will require. Forty years ago most of the homes of Chau- 
tauqua and more than three-fourths of the schools were in log- 
houses. The best j)laces of business were little wotulen 
structures. Stone from our fields and (piarrics, rudely let- 
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tered, was the best affection could do to mark the resting 
places of the dead. Now all is changed. The log-cabins 
have given place to luxurious homes, some of which with 
their adornments have cost more than any church. Magnifi- 
cent temples have been reared in our villages for i>opular ed- 
ucation, our Normal school here costing more than twice as 
much as all the churches upon the corporation. Our ceme- 
teries, instead of rough stones from the fields, now exhibit 
marble and granite brought from across the deep and worked 
into forms of grace and beauty by the highest of American 
and Italian genius. None of the structures of fifty years ago 
is in keeping with the improved taste and architecture and 
resources of the present time. It does not seem meet that 
the home, the school, the place of business and the monu- 
ments marking the resting places of the dead should be im- 
proved and beautified, and the temples for religious worship 
remain unchanged and be the only monuments of the poverty 
of an earlier age. Jn all times and nations, whatever may 
have been the religious belief, art has caught its highest in- 
spiration in erecting temples which should worthily express 
religious emotion and gratitude. The Creator not only made 
the world with ample provisions for the physical w^ants of 
men in all generations, but he adorned it with a profusion of 
beauty intended to appeal to and purify the heart. So in our 
temples for religious worship, we should build in humble imi- 
tation of the Great Architect, and, as far as our feeble art 
extends, adorn them as he has the great temple made for all 
humanity. Solomon's Temple was built by inspired men, and 
time has not left one stone upon another, yet the description 
of its choice material used with divine art makes an inspiring 
vision of beauty for all generations. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized here in the wilder- 
ness in 1810; the Bajnist Church in 1808. None of the original 
members of either church is now HVing, but the churches 
remain with strength and numbers beyond the hopes or dreams 
of thdLr founders^ A church organization has a coutiiiuoad 
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life like society itself. When we reflect that the existence of 
thia church does not cover the whole term of the life of some 
of its present members, Mrs. Lydia White being twelve years 
old, Mrs. Parna Stevens sixteen years old, and Deacon Sey- 
mour seventeen years old when it was organized ; that for 
fifteen years it had no fixed place of worship ; that from the 
necessities of its growth it is now about to build its third 
home ; that already each of its original members has been 
represented by more than one hundred in its communion ; 
when we contrast its two hundred and fifty Sunday school 
scholars now with its class of fifteen in J 8 20; its present 
strength in all things with its original weakness, what may 
we not hope for the future ? How much more mighty is it 
now for an onward movement than in 1810. As the centuries 
pass away, what but some change or convulsion of nature, 
in which all life in this beautiful region shall perish, shall 
blot out this church ? 

The ^organization of churches seems to have been the first 
oare of the pioneers. Who shall say that their surroundings 
had not something to do with this; that these feeble bands iu 
the solitude of the great wilderness did not realize more fully 
their dependence upon a higher power ? Do we ever think 
what the early pioneers had to endure ? At first there were no 
mails, and accident alone furnished them knowledge of the 
kindred they had left in eastern homes. The roads were 
marked trees, streams were unbridged, sickness came but 
there was no physician, men and women died but there was 
no clergyman to attend their funerals, and a few neighbors 
tenderly carried the dead from their log-cabins through forest 
paths and laid them to rest beneath the shadow of the great 
trees. So amid privations and sufferings, men and women 
who feared €rod and walked in his ways cleared the fields, 
reared the homes, established the schools, organized the 
churches, and laid the foundations of the marvellous prosper- 
ity of this generation. It was for them to pass through the 
wilderness, but the eyes of this generation opened upon the 
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promised laud. In 1807 the first death occurred in this town, 
that of a little girl killed by the falling of a tree. She was 
buried in the old burying ground and left to sleep there alone; 
yet one might then have said : 

"The youth in life's g^een spring, and he who g9es 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man. 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
Hv those who in their turn shall follow them." 

In 1841 I was a student in the Fredonia Academy. It« 
animal exhibition that year was in this church. I had a part 
in a comedy in which there were live actors, each of whom if 
living would be about fifty years of age, but for more than 
fifteen years I have been the only survivor. One of the num- 
ber died among strangers on the sunset side of the Father of 
Waters. The other three I have helped bear to the grave. 
In strange contrast to this mortality, the Academy, which was 

m 

opened under the principalship of the Hon. Austin Smith 
in 182«, during its existence had eight principals, all of whom 
are now living, and this church during its existence has had 
eight settled pastors, commencing with Doctor Gregory in 
1831, all of whom survive except the Reverend Daniel Clark, 
who was drowned in 1800. Being the only one of the many 
able and faithful men that have been settled over this people, 
who has been called away, many have suggested to me that 
1 should say something in remembra^ice of him. 

1 was attached to Mr. Clark by the ties of friendship as 
well as kindred and had every opportunity to know him well 
in all the relations of life. He was settled herefirom 1851 to 
1856. When a young man and preaching with great accept- - 
ance in the city of New York he was called to take the agency 
of the Educational Society to raise funds from the churchef 
for the education of the ministry. His enthusiasm and tire 



less energy seemed to recommend him for this necessary — 
work. The demand tluit he accept the place was so impera — 
tive and universal that he could not resist it. For twelve^ 
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years with marked success he gave to his work every energy 
of his being. Churches were filled to overflowing to hear his 
annual appeal. He always felt that the twelve years spent 
as an agent interfered with his after usefulness. A single 
sermon confined to one topic answered for the year, and he 
lost the mental development, the experience, the varied fruits 
of duties which twelve years of pastoral labor would have 
brought him. About 1845 he was settled over the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Norwich, New York. He removed from thene 
to Fredonia, and then to Lyons in Iowa. He felt that Lyons 
was to be a great city and that he could plant a church there 
that should exercise a wide-spread influence in the West. 
He built the church but the growth of Lyons did not justify 
his hopes. After leaving Lyons he preached for a time at 
Galena, then at Galesburgh, and was then settled over the 
church at Plainfield, Illinois, where he closed his labors. 

Mr. Clark, as you all remember, was a man of commanding 
presence. His delivery was always ea-rnest and impressive. 
He was uncompromising in his nature. He had some ideas 
which were not generally entertained by Christians, and always 
produced a conflict, but no earthly power could persuade him 
not to present them, as he felt it would be shrinking from 
declaring all the truth as God had revealed it to him. To 
preach the gospel in its* purity, to spare no form of wrong 
however venerable or strongly entrenched by fashion, was the 
aim of his life. All his errors were those of a resolute, 
iron-willed man who moved wherever duty seemed to 
call and who never stopped to balance his words or acts in 
the scales of a worldly policy. All could see his energy and 
the force of his convictions, but only those who knew him 
well understood the warmth and tenderness of his heart, the 
depth of his sympathy for every form of suflFering, and the 
tnie nobility of his nature. I know that Mr. Clark loved this 
people, that the happiest years of his life were spent here. 
After a faithful ministry of more than thirty years, while 
still in the vigor of his strength and not yet weary in his 
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Master^s service, he was called to his rest and his reward. 
His church mourned bis loss, and erected a beautiful and ap- 
propriate monument to his memory. I have stood beside his 
grave and could hardly realize that his great heart was still, 
that his manly and stalwart form was mouldering back to 
dust, and that the man who bad given most of the labors of 
bis life to the churcbes of tbe East was sleeping and await- 
ing the resurrection in tbe West, in the bosom of tbe bound- 
less prairie, with its strange wild flowers blooming above 
him. 

Tbis cburch carries us back but sixty years ; but in human 
progress, in mastery over nature, in improved means of tran- 
sit by wbich tbe extreme ends of the earth have been brought 
togetber, in tbe general diffusion of knowledge, tbe last sixty 
years bave been tbe most wonderful in buman annals. No- 
where has tbe change been greater than in Western New 
York. If some of tbe founders of this cburch who passed 
away in its infancy could now return, tbey would find no trace 
of tbe work of tbeir hands. Not a familiar forest tree 
would greet tbem. Tbey might recognize tbe stream, the 
valley, and the everlasting hills, but wbat would excite their 
wonder would be tbe luxurious homes, tbe temples, the rail- 
roads, the telegraph and the other improvements of the age. 
They would wonder bow many centuries it had taken to work 
these marvellous changes upon the site of the wilderness. 
Wbat would be their surprise to find that a few of the friends 
of their youth still lingered upon tbe shores of time and that 
their cbildren and grandchildren were the busy actors in this 
new and cbanged life. 

Tbe forty years since tbis cburch was built have worked 
wondrous cbanges in its membersbipt Of tbe building com- 
mittee of nine Calvin Hutchinson is* the only survivor. He 
helped build tbe old cburch and is the largest subscriber to 
tbe new, wbicb be cannot bope to enter as he must soon be 
removed from bis pleasant borne to the house of many man- 
sions. Leverett Barker and Judge Crane, the largest sub-< 
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scribers to the old church, have long been gone. No one of 
the trustees of forty years ago is now living. At the com- 
munion yesterday not more than five participated who took 
part in the first communion in the church forty years ago. 
This is the order of nature. Individuals pass away, yet the 
church remains and presents the same types of life. 

Here is DeaiXMi Seymour, who has pa8«ed by many years 
the time allotted to human life, who has fought the good fight 
and kept the faith, and little boys yesterday united with the 
church some of whom we hope in three-score years and ten 
will have earned their crowns as well as Deacon Seymour has 
his, and even then ever beautiful childhood will be crowding 
upon the shores of being and enlisting in the Master's ser- 
vice. 

All the works of hands shall perish. Truth engraved upon 
the soul is alone immortal. The Temple of Solomon is gone 
— not one stone stands upon another — but the songs first sung 
there are now sang in all the Christian temples of the earth 
and will be forever. Athens is in ruins, yet the words uttered 
by St. Paul on Mars Hill will never die. This building may 
be destroyed, but the truths that have here entered into souls 
will give them joy forever. All earthly scenes and forms 
will live forever in memory, and when death is passed the 
imagfe of this church and its worshippers will live in souls 
upon the shining shore. 



FREUONIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Remarks on Dkliverin<; the Deed to JuDiiE George 
Barker at the Dedication jn August, 1868. 



1 have beeii authorized by the corporate authorities of the vil- 
lage of Fredonia in their behalf and in behalf of its citizens to 
tender to you as the rej)re8entative of the State of New York, 
the conveyance which vests the title of the Normal school in 
the State. I need not say tliat we feel some measure of honest 
pride in these beautiful grounds and in this imposing and 
durable edifice, which is to-day dedicated to popular education, 
and accej>ted by the State under its solemn pledge to sustain 
a school within its walls from generation to generation. Our 
citizens have invested in this school one hundred thousand 
dollars, a sum equal to one-tenth the assessed value of all 
the property upon the corporation. We say without fear of 
contradiction that so cheerful and munificent a contribution 
to the cause of education by any such community is without a 
parallel. To know why it has been made you must go back 
to the energetic, great-hearted men who laid the foundations 
of society in this western wilderness. As soon as they had 
reared the log-cabins that sheltered their families from the 
tempest, they reared the schoolhouse and the temple for re- 
ligious worship. While by honest toil, amid privation and 
suflFering, they sought material wealth for their children, they 
did not neglect any of the means for the mental and moral 
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culture which they recognized as the true and imperishable 
riches of the «oul. 

In 1823, in the very shadow of the forest, by self-denial 
and painful sacrifice, they established the Fredouia Academy. 
It was placed on the western verge of civilization. The 
loni; track of iron hitirhwav, which is soon to reach the 
golden shores of the Pacific, and by which we are now borne 
westward for two thousand miles in sight of beautiful villages, 
of great cities, of schoolhouses and temples, of the waters 
of mighty lakes and rivers whitened with the sails of com- 
merce, of fields waving with the most ample harvests of the 
earth, traverses a region then hardly known to civilized men. 
This Academy j)rospcred beyond the hopes of its foundert, 
and in its successful life of more than forty years assisted in 
the education of eleven thousand students, and every State 
but one was represented in its halls. It was reverenced here 
as the w'ork of our fathers. It was interwoven with the whole 
social life of the community. It had added to its material 
wealth ; it had given it character abroad. Upon a circle as 
broad as the spirit of adventure has le<l men in this restless 
age, in every field for honorable achievement, its students 
were bearing a manly part. Honor clustered around the 
memory of its dead. 

It was under the inspiration of these facts that this commu- 
nity, with a spirit as noble as that of our fathers, resolve<l to 
do something for local and general education worthy of its 
prosperity and resources, worthy of this beautifuT and fruit- 
ful region, worthy the enterprise and taste of this wonderful 
age, something that sliould endure forever as a memorial of 
the interest felt in popular education by this generation ; and 
this elegant edifice, in which we are this day assembled, is the 
result of this resolution. The school established here is upon 
a novel and comprehensive j>lan. The Normal Department, 
which is ample for the accommodation of three hundred stu- 
dents, is designed to give them, in its four years' course of 
study, a thorough scientific and classical education, and t^ 
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perfect them in tlie theory aiul practice of teaching. Itf^ 
doors are open to students from all parts of the State, and 
hooks and instruction are free. As auxiliary to this depan- 
ment is the Model or Training School, which furnishes the 
material upon which it acts. This is designed for tlie chil- 
dren of the village, and to be as perfect a school as the larg- 
est learning, the ripest experience, an<l the highest art can 
furnish. In teaching and in observation in this department 
teachers are to be formed worthy of their high and holy mis- 
sion. It has been required in all ages that the worker in iron 
or stone or wood should prepare for his task by long and 
patient practice, that he might not mar the material contideil 
tt) his care, and men are but beginning to comprehend the 
prej>aration and discipline required by those entrusted with 
the im])ressible souls of childhood, with their capacity for 
good or evil, joy or sorrow, through time and eternity. 
There is also in the school the Academic Department, de- 
signed to take the place of the old Academy, and to furnish 
the highest grade of academic instruction. In this our citi- 
zens have a peculiar interest. They feel that the old Acad- 
emy, with all its hallowed associations, is not dead, but that 
it has been transferred here to a fairer temple, and that, sus- 
tained by a stronger arm, it is to begin a new and more glori- 
ous life. They forget the grave in the promise of the resur- 
rection. 

As citizens of the State of New York, we feel a just pride 
in her educational system, which is the most perfect ever 
devised by man. Hon. Victor M. Rice, who is with us to-day, 
has done more to perfect our system of popular education than 
any other man living. With her common schools free to all 
of her thirteen hundred thousand children, with her Normal 
Schools to ])rei>are fit teachers for them, with her academiets 
and colleges sustained largely by her bounty, with ComelL 
University with an endowMiicnt and educational facilities 
which should make it equal to the most renowned universities* 
of the old world, and opening the way in every department 
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of investigation to all attainable knowledge, tendering free 
tuition to tlie best students from other schools, there is noth- 
ing wanting but the enthusiastic educational spirit in the peo- 
ple, which shall set all this complicated machinery in motion 
and inspire it with life. If other means fail, let the State 
make e<lucation compulsory. Let its vigilance make it im- 
possible for a cliild to grow u]) in its whole domain who shall 
not have proper instruction in the primary branches of edu- 
cation and in the principles of Christian morality, wliich are 
the bases of all civilization. The object of government is 
not simply to guard property as if life were a mere scramble 
for gold, but it is to protect the weak, to elevate the lowly, 
and to develop in all the best fruits of humanity. 

After the great ]>ecuniary sacrifices our citizens have made, 
they ask for a thorough school — one in which earnest work 
shall be done. With the ample compensation the State is 
able to afford teachers, they demand in every department the 
fullest measure of zeal, learning, ability, and experience. 
They realize fully that a school, to comman<l success, must 
deserve it. The gh)ss and glitter and pretension which in 
some pljices pjiss for education will not satisfy them. They 
want the substance and not the shadow. They do not believe 
that truth, pure and simple, ever kills childreiL If this 
school is j)roperly conducted no human intellect can measure 
its influence ; it will be as extended as the world, as enduring 

as tlie soul. 

« 

In the convulsions of nature, or in the slow process of 
decay, or in the mysterious social changes in which nations 
and languages disaj»pear, the work of our hands and the 
treasures of our civilization may leave no trace upon the 
earth, but even then the impress of this school, for weal or 
woe, will live in the souls of every one educated within its 
walls. The completion of an enterprise' like this is surely an 
occasion for a common joy. Childhood rejoices in this fair 
temple which is dedicated to its use forever ; manhood rejoices 
in an achievement that is to attest its energy and public spirit 
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to all corniiicr time. A few of tlie aged pioneers who are j)reseiit, 
who have helped to build log sch(K>lhouses in the wilder- 
ness and wlio have heen spared to sec this nohle strneture 
arise, crowned with all the graees of mo<lern art, may almost 
say with Simeon of ohl, *'Now, Lord, lettest thou thv servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation/' 

And now to the Empire State, of which we are all proud, 
a State no more distinj'uished for its commerce and its niair- 
nificent physical resources than for its liberal provisions for 
education and for the support of all the charities that give 
relief to every form of human infirmity and suffering, the 
village of Fredonia delivers this property, with the fullest 
confidence that the State will sustain it by its bountv, and 
make it a public blessing to all generations. 



TItE NATION'S CENTENNIAL. 



Addrkss at tiik Commkmokativk Kx'KRcisKs IN Fkkdo- 

NiA, X. v., ox JrLv 4th, 1870. 



[lion. George Barker, the president of the <lay, in introdue- 
ing the orator, said : 

My Friends and Fiiio-u Citizens : 

Without much preparation and with meagre display, but moved by the 
love of liberty and a sense of gratitude, \vc have assembled here this morn- 
ing, to salute with our hearts this centennial day, bright and hopeful with 
the achievements of a hundred years ; to acknowledge manifold blessings 
from Almighty God ; to speak immortal names and recall glorious events ; 
to maniTest our love of country ; to declare our loyalty to the Constitution 
and laws of the land ; to swear before God and in the presence of each other, 
firmly but reverently, in the language of the most distinguished citizen of our 
day and generation, who was manifestly inspired with the spirit of our fathers, 
"government of the people, by the people, for the people" shall not perish 
from the earth. At other places multitudes of our countrymen will give 
vent to their joys and make their devotions amidst more imposiog ceremo- 
nies, surrounded with more inspiring scenes, gathered on those sacred and 
consecrated spots, the battle fields of the Revolution, over the revered graves 
of the first martyrs, in historic halls, where orators with more than Grecian 
eloquence and statesmen with more than Roman firmness proclaimed the 
principles of government and nationality, and maintained the right to inde- 
pendence. Yet we, thankful for our prosi)erity and privileges, come from 
our quiet and happy homes with our patriotism as fervent and our blooil as 
warm as any portion of the people. 

You have chosen another as your orator and historian, a selection v/isely 
and happily made. I will not detain you from the felicity of hearing him. 
lie, will discuss the themes and sentiments which 1 have barely nametl. 
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Staiidinji^ on the threshold of the second centur)', let us entertain high 
hopes in the fiiUire of our country, and place our confidence on the supreme 
fact that the proud and superior race to which we belong and of which we 
have advanced to be a conspicuous part bears most larjjely the civilization of 
the age. maintains all that is best in government and civil polity ; has wher- 
ever it rules banished every form of human slavery ; stands at the head of 
the best ff)rces in society; leads the course in learning and in art: fosters with 
a just pride institutions created to alleviate the unfortunate, protect the pocir 
and helpless, and to reform the vicious ; and above all never fails to give to 
the State, when the occasion comes, men w^ith the wisdom, courage and 
learning which the affairs of nations demand. A hundred years ago a few 
men of this blood, living in simplicity and in poverty, guided by their pa- 
triotism and intelligence, sustained by their fortitude, courage, self-devotion 
and self-control, gained tl\is independence and established this Republic — 
their descendants, so numerous, so favored, so educated, so triumphant, will 
not suffer it to perish.] 

Mr. Pr<'}<hhnf <im1 ViJhnr (Itizi^Tn^: 

^riie rerord of tlie first contury of the Republic is elose<l. 
It openecl in rivil <'onvnlsions and hK»o(l ; it is replete with 
«xra]nl events, with immortal names, with examj»les and words 
of inspiration and cheer, which transcend the limits of na- 
tionality, and, like the sun and stars, are to l)e a ])art of the 
universal li<'ht for all nations and generations. To-<lay in 
prosjierity and sunshine, with assured strentxth* witli all the 
means for hap])iness as a nation, we commence history for the 
second ci'ntennial with a hope that God's l)lessing will continue 
to rest upon us, and that no foreii^n or disloyal hand shall 
ever dose our re<'ord as a united people. Never before ha** 
such a holiday coini' to any nation. Fn>m ocean to ocean, in 
th(» valley ami upon the hill-tops, on the shores of our inland 
s(»as, upon the hanks of a humlred rivers, forty-five millions 
of grateful people art' makin<^ all the demonstrations that in- 
dit^itc jov amonir men. To-day we commemorate tlie virtue 
and the sacrifices of the dead. Kach community will en 
deavor to erect its hunihle landmark upon tlie higliw«iy of th 
centuries, that this .and preceding geiieratiouN may not quite, 
he hlottcd out from human memory. 

A century ago, mostly in the region skirted by the Atlan- 
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tic, was a scattering jK)[)iilation of about three millit^iis. 
While (fernianv aiul France had contributed soniethintj to the 
colonies, tliev were luainlv of Eui^lish origin and sympathies. 
To j)roteet themselves from the (h»minion of France they had 
freely given of their money and their blood. Descended 
largely from men who came into the wihlerness to enjoy civil 
and religious liberty, educated in schools which taught equal- 
ity and brotherhoo<l, democratic i<leas had not (Hily grown in 
every heart but had a practical life in the organization of ev- 
er}' community. How won<lerful have been the changes of a 
single century. A century ago George the Third reigned ; 
Oliver (rohlsmith was writing the works which have not yet 
lost anv of their charms for youth or a«xe ; Burke, Pitt and 
P^ox were in the meridian of their s[)lendid powers, making 
iiunu>rtal reconls for eloquence and statesmanship. Then the 
grass of the second summer was growing upon the graves of 
the dead of Hunker Hill. Adams, Hancock, Jefferson, Pat- 
rick Henry, Washington, Green, Schuyler, Putnam and 
Kthan Allen were in the vigor of manhood, and unconscious 
of the magnitude of their work and the great <lestiny awaiting 
them. Then the heart of the youthful Lafayette was warm- 
iiig with love for a people #ruggling for liberty beyon'd the 
seas. Then the curtain had not arisen upon the first act of 
the French Kevolution, the wildest tragedy in the records of 
humanity. Then Napoleon Donaparte, a mere boy, sporte<l 
ill his humble C/orsican home ami ha<l not dreamed of crowns 
or sceptres. Then all of Western New York, now the beau- 
tiful liome of two millions of men, was an unbroken wilder- 
ness. 

In 1079 La Salle, a French missionary, with thirty-two coni- 
panioiis built and launduMl a small vessel upon the Ganada side 
of the Niatj^ara Kiver, and on the seventh day of Auiiust first 
unfurled a sail to the breezes of Lake Erie. They passed 
westward about the middle of the lake, gazing with admiration 
upon the luxuriant forest upon both shores. They were the 
first white men who ever gazed upon the forests of Ghautauqua^ 
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Oil an oi'casiou like tlii.s we should not forget to do justice 
to tlie Catholic missionaries, who through perils and suffering 
tirst explored this continent, following the course of tlie 
waters and j)laiiting missions among the Indians from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. Thev 
took possession of this great domain in tiie name of the 
the church and of France, engraving the cross upon the trees 
of the forest, and erecting it in tlie solitude of the prairies. 
When their missions were attacked and their followers mur- 
dered by hostile tribes they never abandoned their posts, but 
died while baptizing the children and praying for the impeii •' 
itent. They chanted the hymns of the church in the midst 
of tortures and astonished savage warriors by their faith and 
fortitude. Jouges, a inissiomiry, was in company with a 
converte<l Huron, Chief Ahasistair, when lie was captured and 
stripj)ed for torture. The Indian made his escape but soon 
returned to the missionary, saying, *'My brother I made oath 
to thee that I would share thv fortune whether death or life, 
and here 1 am to keep my vow." 

]^a Salle, Joliet, Marquette and others of the fathers were 
the pioneers of empire. They realized that millions \yere to 
occupy the beautiful land they #xplored, but the starry ban- 
ner under which they were to move had not then been un- 
furleil. What a chanufe from the solitude of nature to tlie 
hap])V homes, the cultivated lields, the villages and the cities, 
smiling u])oii the banks of the lakes and rivers La Salle ex — i^ 
plore<l. Both the Catholic and Protestant colonization on thi:=r=^ — 
(•(jiainent was led by men laboring for the salvation of souls 
an<l wiA forgetting the red man in their zeal. In the lives oE: 
men are wide antagonisms, but in time they disappear, ami 
men who oppose each other stand out alike above sect, o: 
party, or creed, and are crowned by posterity as eonimoi 
workers and sufferers for humanity. 

As it has been requested by the national and State authori- 
ties that the addresses upon this occasion should embody sonicT- 
thiiig of local history, I shall comply with tliat request 
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although in doing «o I fihall jn-csent in nearly the same form 
material which I collected and used in a sketch of the late 
Judge Gushing. Some who hear me bore tlieir oart in the 
early hardships and struggles in the wilderness, and it does not 
admit much variety of expression to record 

"The short and simple annals of the poor." 

The survey of the Holland j>urchase was commenced by 
Joseph Ellicott in the spring of 1798. In iViM) the first crop 
was raised upon the Holland purchase, it being oats and 
garden vegetables in the town of Stafford. The first crop of 
wheat was raised at Clarence Hollow in 1800. The number 
of taxable inhabitants upon the purchase in 1800 was twelve, 
three of them in New Amsterdam, now Buffalo, an<l none 
west of that point. The first white child born in Western 
New York was Harry B. Ransom in Clarence in isoi. The 
same year the first Justices of the Peace were commissioned 
by George Clinton, all of Western New York then being a 
part of Ontario County. On November 20th, 1800, Mr, 
Ellicott issued handbills first offering any part of the Holland 
company lands for sale. The ^Hrst contracts issued to settlers 
were in 1801, and numbered forty-one, and there were only 
fifty-six contracts made in 1802. *The first attempt at a road 
was in 1798, improving the Indian trail from Stafford to Buf- 
falo, 80 that wagons could carry surveyors* supplies over it. 
In 1801 James B. Palmer applied to Joseph Ellicott for per- 
mission to raise a schoolhouse upon a vacant lot in Buffalo, 
writing that the ^New York Missionary Society had been so 
good as to furnish them a schoolmaster clear of any expense 
except furnishing a schoolhouse, and that they required an 
immediate answer as they had the timber ready to hew out. 
TJie request was granted. This was the first schoolhouse in 
Western New York. The first deed was given by the land 
company in 1804. 

I have stated these facts to show that the foundations of 
society in Western New York were laid within the present 
century. The first settler within the limits of the present ' 
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town of Porafret was Thomas McCliutock. He located with- 
in the present limits of Fredouia and sold out to Judge Gush- 
ing in 1807. David Eason located upon the western side of 
the Canadaway in 1804. Judge Gushing removed in Febru- 
ary, 1805, from Oneida Gounty. His family consisted of his 
wife and five children, and the family and his goods were 
conveyed upon two ox-sleds. He also brought four cows, a 
barrel of salt and half a bushel of apple seeds, whi<;h were the 
germ of the first orchards in the county. He took an article 
of the farm now ovtned by the descendants of Samuel Marsh 
between Fredonia and the mouth of the creek. Seth Gole 
and his family, who accompanied Judge Gushing, settled 
nearer the mouth of the creek. Aside from McGlintock and 
Eason there were no otlier settlers within the present limits 
of Pomfret or Dunkirk. The nearest neighbor west was 
John Dunn, ten miles off. The nearest neighbor east, a Mr. 
Stedman, was eight miles. Later in the season of 1805 Ben- 
jamin Barnes, Samuel Geer, Benjamin Barrett and Orsaraus 
Holmes settled near enough to be called neighbors. The first 
white resident in the countJVwas Amos Sottle ; he settled 
near the mouth of Gattamugus Greek in 1797. 
% James McMahan made his home upon the present site of 
Westfield in 1802. From 1800 to 1804 several families had 
settleil at the mouth of Gattaraujjus Greek and at Silver Greek. 
John MoHenry, In^rn in 1802, was the first white child bom in_ 
the limits of this county. Hezekiah Barker came to this vil — - 
lago in the fall of 1 80i». Our ample and beautiful Gommoi*^ 
was h is ijif t to the v illasje. DiK-tor White came here in 1 808 au<B^ 
ho was the first inluoatoil physician in the county. He tmgfa 
the first soluH>l in 1808 in a log-house in the present limits o 
Sheridan, reserving the right to dismiss the school if he IpA 
any calls to visit the sick. He afterward attained a wide 
iutluonoe :u> a oitiy.en and an extendeil reputation as a pbysi- 
oiau. 

rp to Marv»h in I SOS the whole of the present coanty was 
inoludiHl in the town of Chautauqua in Genesee Couoty. 
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The town -meetings were held at the cross roads now West- 
field, and at the town-meeting in March in 1808 Judge Gush- 
ing rallied every voter in this part of the town, and the town- 
meeting was voted here. This led to a division of the town, 
and Porafret, which embraced about half of tlie present county, 
was organized and held its first town-meeting in a barn in 
the present town of Sheridan. It was opened with prayer by 
the Reverend John Spencer, and Pliilo Orton was elected the 
first Supervisor. The whole number of votes cast was fifty- 
one. In March, 1808, an act was passed for the formation of 
the counties of Niagara, Chautauqua and Cattaraugus. Ni- 
agara embraced the present counties of Niagara, Erie and 
Chautauqua, and Chautauqua was to be united to Erie when it 
had five hundred taxable inhabitants. In 1811 the organiza- 
tion of this county was completed. Zattu Cushing was ap- 
pointed first Judge and Mathew Prondergast, Philo Oi*ton, 
Jonathan Thompson and William Alexander Associate Judges. 
David Eason was the first SheriflF, and John C. Marshall the 
first County Clerk. The first Grand Jury had their secret 
deliberations in the second story of a log-house. They reached 
it by a ladder, w^hich the last one would draw up after him so 
that no one could come unbidden into their august presence. 

Timothy Goulding settled one mile west of Dunkirk Har- 
bor in 1808, and Solomon Chad wick settled upon the present 
site of Dunkirk in 1809. From him the place derived the name 
of Chadwick's Bay, which it Fetained for years. In 1809 Stough- 
ton Gaylord, Daniel Pier and Luther Golding located at Dun- 
kirk. In 1810 Samuel Perry brought the first vessel into its 
harbor. 

Elijah Risley came here wifli his parents in 1806, and in 
1808 at Fredonia opened the first store in the county, and for 
more than half a century he wielded a strong business, social 
and politteal influence. Leverett Barker removed here in 1809, 
and built the first tannery in the county. Ilis business sagac- 
ity, enterprise and public s])irit contributed largely to the 
ptiblic good. From this time the accession was too rapid for 
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me to speak of the pioneers iiidividually, and I can only dis- 
cuss the general features of their social life. Hardly had 
they provided a shelt-er from the tempest before they organ- 
ized churches and established. schools. 

The earliest record of the l^aptist Church in Fredonia is 
November, 1805, and reads : "A number of Baptist brethren 
having removed to this wilderness, where we have no knowl- 
edge that there was ever a religious assembly before, whose 
number was small, consisting only of five brethren and four 
sisters, thought proper to meet on Sunday to commend the 
cause of Christ." In October, 1808, this meeting ripened 
into a regularly organized church of nine members. The 
church was organized in the barn of Judge Cashing, which 
for years was used for religious and other gatherings that 
could not be accommodated in the small log-houses. A few 
months before, in the same year, a Presbyterian Church ha<l 
been organized at Westfield. A missionary society in Con- 
necticut in 1807 commissioned Brother Joy Handy to preach 
the gospel to the heathen upon the Holland purchase. About 
the same time the Reverend Thomas Spencer, a Congrega- 
tional ist, began his missionary labors upon the Holland pur- 
chase. In every cabin he was a welcome guest. He united 
in marriage ; he found his way through forest paths to the 
bedsides of the sick and dying, and performed the last sa- 
cred rites for the dead. He preached sometimes in log- 
houses, oftener beneath the great trees. If these fathers o 
churches couhi now return, they would see the churches they^ 
organized strong in wealth and numbers apd worshipping ii^ 
gorgeous temples, but wheth^- they would find more of th^ 
(christian graces that then dwelt in the hearts of the fathers 
and mothers who kneeled beside them in log-cabins and. 
around rude altars, is not for us to judge. By painful pecu- 
niary sacrifices, not only in this town but in all Western New" 
York, the jnoneers early laid the foundation of intelligence 
and morality in the hearts of their children. Not content 
with the education of the common schools, they established 
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higher institutioiiH of learning. Tlic Fredonia Academy, 
built in 1823, was the crowning achievement of the fathers. 
The subscription was for money, labor and almost every spe- 
cies of property, the distiller adding whiskey to the common 
stock. The Academy had a prosjierous existence of more 
than forty years, and aided in tlie education of eleven thous- 
and students. Its history is written in eleven thousand lives 
and the influence they have exerted upon human affairs in 
every walk of life. Its children have commanded armies and 
navies, sat in the executive chair of States, adorned Senates, 
worn the judicial ermine, and proclaimed the word of life 
upon the wilds of the West and in the jungles of India. A 
little light kindled in the wilderness by self-sacrifice has per- 
vaded the world. 

In 1821 Ilenrv C. Frisbee started the Fredonia Censor. 
which has had a prosperous existence of fifty-five years, and is 
the oldest paper in Western New York. 

The War of 1812 called for great sacrifices from the pio- 
neers. Who should care for the wife an<l children left unpro- 
tected in the wilderness if the jiioneer never returned ? The 
quota of this region was filled by volunteers. The Indians 
on the border were more numerous than the settlers, and the 
influence of their great chief. Red Jacket, was the only guar- 
antee of safety. Sixty-four years ago there was a Fourth of 
July celebration in this village. All the men, women and 
children in the surrounding settlements ha<l assembled, and 
Judge Gushing was the speaker. In the midst of his speech 
word came from a guard at the mouth of the creek that the 
English were about to land. The call now was for action 
rather than words. Men seized such arms as they could and 
hastened to the scene of danger, and, for a wonder, the ora- 
tor was there as soon as any of his audience. Jutlge Mullett 
and Daniel Douglas attempted to ride one horse to victory 
and were thrown into a <litch. It was sai<l at the time that 
they were covered with mud if not glory. liapid is the 
march of ifnprovement. Two of the pioneers couhl not ride 
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one horse successfully, while a well-trained modern politician 
will ride three or four at a time, and do it gracefully. 

I regret that time will not permit me to speak fully of some 
of the latter pioneers whose names are inseparably connected 
with the history and prosperity of this community. Judge 
Houghton, Benjamin Walworth, James Mullett, Ebenezer A. 
Lester, Daniel Douglas, Alvah H. Walker, Henry Bosworth, 
Charles Burritt, Abner Clark, Thomas Gillis, Henry C. Fris- 
bee, Joel Parker, John Crane, Colonel John Forbes, Allen 
Hinckley, Philo Stevens, Calvin Hutchinson, David J. Matti- 
son, Thomas G. Abel I, George C. Rood, Elisha Norton, Jon- 
athan Sprague, Roselle Greene and Benjamin F. Greene, and 
many others, were marked men and deserve an extended no- 
tice. Then there are the soldiers of the last war. Their names 
are written in history. A day is set apart each year, in the 
beauty and bloom of spring, to recount their virtues and to 
decorate their graves. It is not meet that I should mention a 
few prominent names, for all who make the last great sacrifice 
of life to a cause deserve an equal recognition. 

The Holland Land Company offered its lands at a moderate 
price and upon long credit to actual settlers. To the poor 
and enterprising of the East this became the land of promise. 
They hastened to it with strong arms, iron wills and resist- 
less energy, to lay the foundations of new communities. The 
jouniey, which is now performed by rail by the light of a 
summer's day, then required weeks to perform, through 
wilderness paths and across unbridged streams. A stranger 
meeting one of the pioneers, carrying upon a single wagon or 
sled all his wordly goods, with his wife and children trudging 
along on foot, would have wondered what outrage upon so- 
ciety he had committed that he was forced to leave his 
home and flee to this western wilderness. He would have 
wondered at the devotion of the woman who was going to 
share his perils and exile. After a few years of the inevita- 
ble hardships and self-denials of a life in the wilderness, most 
of the settlers had abundance for their own use, bat there was 
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no market. It was only by converting ashes into black salts 
that they could get money to pay their taxes. The interest 
upon the debt at the land office was accumulating from year 
to year. The company was indulgent, but still, sooner or 
later, the debt must be met. A shadow rested over every 
home. Here men and women had come by painful sacrifices 
to prepare a home for their old age, an inheritance for their 
children. Here in honest toil they had worn out their 
strength. Here their aged parents had been buried and their 
children had been born. Here were the rude schoolhouses 
and altars they had helped to rear. Here were the orchards 
and vineyards they had planted, and the fields that had grown 
green and beautiful beneath their toil. Here they had hoped 
to rest when life's fitful fever was over. This region was 
hallowed to them by toil, by joy, by sorrow, by all the ties 
and associations the heart ever know^, and yet there was the 
fear that in their old ago they would be driven from their 
lands. Each day they saw the steamers and the sails upon 
the lake, promising to waft them to cheap lands upon the fer- 
tile prairies. Many sold their laud contracts for a mere pit- 
tance, and began life anew at the West. It was not any 
wrong of the land company, but a feeling of desperation 
among just and honorable men at the prospect of losing their 
homes that led to the destruction of the land office at May- 
ville in 1837. 

This town is not barren of materials for history. It has 
been a part of the nation, sharing its aspirations, its pride, 
its literature and its spirit of nationality. Here have been 
felt all the social agitations over the great i)roblems which 
have excited and divided men into sects and parties. 
Here hearts have been thrilled by every great deed and 
word in our history. Here the families of j)ioneer8, com- 
ing one by one into the wilderness, have been organ- 
ized and developed into a great and intelligent commu- 
nity, the peer of any community, l)y the same causes, 
the same inspiration of liberty that has been felt through- 
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out the Republic. We have kej)t step in the general 
march to greatness with ten thousand other communities. 
Here have been felt all the emotions that cheer or sadden 
liuman hearts. Here has been revealed as fully as elsewhere 
every type of human character and the whole problem of our 
common humanity. Here childhood has sjKirted and dreamed 
and hoped ; manhood has plotted and struggled ; age has felt 
the shadows gather around it that* darken to the inevitable 
grave. From here in two wars heroes full of life and hope have' 
gone forth to battle, and the mangled remains of many have 
come back to re]>ose in and hallow our hills and valleys until 
all graves shall yield up their dead. 

The jiioneers had their peculiar enjoyments. lEealth* re- 
warded their toil. Nature spread her unwasted charms 
around them. Every new-comer w^as greeted as a friend and 
brother. The latch-strj^ig of every cabin' door hung out. 
Mutual dependence formed the strongest ties of friendship 
ever known among men. If a pioneer was sick, his neigh- 
bors watched over him and ma<le "bees" to do his necessary 
work. If one died, he was missed and sincerely mourned. 
What a contrast the pomp and parade of many funerals now 
presents to those in the wilderness, when the dead were borne 
tenderly, by a few neighbors, through forest paths and laid 
to rest beneath the shadow o| the great trees. 

Where now can you find more heartfelt enjoyment than 
was experienced in many a log-cabin fifty years ago, when the 
neighbors assembled for an evening visit, those living near 
coming on foot, those more remote upon their ox-sleds, when. 
the blazing fire in the great fire-place threw its radiance over" 
the room, where seats were blocks of wood, when it matteretS^ 
not how the guests came or how they were dressed, when the 
haunch of venison, or spare-rib or wild turkey, suspended by 
a string from the rafters, roasted before the blazing fire, and 
a|)plcs and cider and doughnuts passed around, when all had 
a keen relish for social enjoyment and revealed in all sincerity 
their joys, hopes and sorrows. 
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Let us now consider tbe great Republic, of which we are a 
part and the destiny of which for weal or woe every community 
must share. The great structure of free institutions has not 
arisen like an exhalation ; it is no accident, but the most val- 
uable and costly structure the world has ever known. Its germ 
is in the spirit of Christianity, asserting the divinity, the 
brotherhood, the equality, the immortality and the infinite 
worth of man. Consider the revolutions, the social convul- 
sions, the dungeons, the stakes, the scaffolds, the battle fields 
of ages, and the slow development of truth from generation to 
generation^ before such men as the Puritans could be pro- 
duced ; then the circumstances that drove them from their 
country, and left them and their descendants away from all 
restraints, to begin anew, to make a new departure in human 
progress ; how they gathered strength by communion with 
nature, by warfare with the savage, and by the hard struggle 
with the barren soil for daily bread. And when they had ac- 
quired sufficient wealth to be robbed they had their eight 
years' struggle with the mother country. When peace and 
victory came they had an undeveloped land, but with vast 
resources, which a century has only partially revealed. His- 
tory exhibits a few great names and events, but the great 
work of humanity, as an army, is done by the undistinguished 
and forgotten dead. A million perish in carrying some ban- 
ner to victory, and above their mouldering bones and un- 
marked graves history inscribes a few immortal names. 
Nothing on this earth has been as costly as truth, justice and 
liberty enthroned in laws and institutions. They represent 
the wisdom of the wise, the toil and suffering of all the good and 
tbe blood of all the martyrs. Each pioneer as he came into the 
wilderness of Chautauqua was the most perfect embodiment 
that six thousand years of progress could furnish of all the 
elements to lay rightly the foundations of new communities. 
Providence has permitted this continent to remain untouched 
until in the fullness of time men should be developed worthy 
to fill and ooeupy it. 
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The contrasts witnessed here are such as a single life never 
witnessed elsewhere. Here is Mrs. White, who came into the 
wilderness with her father, Judge Cushing, in 1805, at the 
age of seven years. She used to help pound out corn for use 
by the aid of a spring pole suspended from the rafters, before 
there was a mill in Western New York. Here is her sister, 
Mrs. Philo Stevens, the first child born in the limits of this 
town. Here is William Risley, who came here a small boy 
in 1806 and who remembers crossing the Canadaway with his 
father upon the fallen trees to attend meeting at Judge Cush- 
ing's bam long before there were any bridges. Here is Mr. 
Handy, son of the good missionary, of whom I have spoken, 
who came here in 1807 at seven years of age. Practically 
they have seen all the change from rude pioneer life to West- 
ern New York in the pride and glory of to-day. The first 
road was by marked trees. They have now two hundred 
miles of railroad in the county and cars passing their doors 
daily that would bear them three thousand miles westward to 
what was in their childhood an unexplored solitude. They 
have seen the weekly messenger carrying all the mail from 
the East to the West in his pocket handkerchief. They have 
seen trains moving with the speed of the wind and carrying 
daily hundreds of tons of mail matter between the millions 
of the East and the West. When they came here they were 
on the western verge of civilization; now they are in the East. 
Elisha Norton infonns me that it was late in February, 1815, 
before they received here the news of the treaty of peace 
signed on December 8th, 1814. Now he reads in his morning 
paper the great events of European history for the day just 
passed. In a lifetime W^esteni New York has become the 
garden of the State. Buffalo has to-day a population as 
large as the combined population of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia in the Revolution. What a contrast between the 
solitary and excluded pioneer in the wilderness and the resi- 
dent of Chautauqua to-day by new means of communication 
made a citizen of the world, sharer in its art, luxury and glory. 
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As a rule the early pioneers were men of stalwart frames, 
of energy, of dignity of character, of marked intelligence. 
They had gained strength by the necessity of overcoming ob- 
stacles, and it is worthy of consideration whether their de- 
scendants, with all their luxuries and opportunities are devel- 
oping a higher type of manhood. 

"Ill fares the lands to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay." 

With awe we contemplate the future of the Republic. 
One-half the ratio of increase for the last century would 
make a population of three hundred and thirty-seven millions 
at the next centennial, and still the resources of our great do- 
main to sustain life would only be partially taxed. This 
would be an aggregation of population, wealth and power 
such as the world has never seen in a homogeneous nationali- 
ty. When we see the improvements and changes of the last 
century, w4iat invention has done to overcome space, to dif- 
fuse intelligence, to multiply man's power over nature, to 
crown the world with the beauties of art, we can but ask 
what of the future ? What has the next century in store for 
the children of men ? What may some of the children of 
to-day live to behold ? 

A century ago our fathers at Philadelphia sent forth the 
Declaration of Independence. It was at once a charter of 
human rights and a declaration of war. It was a day of 
sadness as well as of joy. To-day in the same city arc 
hundreds of thousands, the representatives of all nations, 
in a friendly contest exhibiting the 'resources of modern 
civilization, the triumphs of i)eace. There Queen Victoria, 
who wears the crown of George the Third, sends her own 
handiwork and that of her daughters as a token of the amity 
and fraternity of the great Anglo-Saxon family. May it last 
forever. The shout of joy to-day at the very cradle of liberty in 
which all nations and tongues join proclaims '*peace on earth 
and good will to men." 

The physical achievements and triumphs of man on this 
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continent are assured. Here are all the means for the fullest 
and best development of humanity. If public and private 
morality are preserved, if men shall love their whole country 
better than a part, if i)atrioti8m shall be stronger than party 
spirit, all will be well. But if general corruption is to be en- 
gendered by prosperity, then will the Republic become a sad 
and mournful wreck, and above the graves of the champions 
of liberty and national unity in three wars posterity will 
write, "Marty i*s in a Lost Cause." 

Let us begin history for the next centennial with gratitude 
to God for his blessings to us as a people, with a humble 
prayer for its continuance, *'with malice toward none, with 
charity toward all," and with the hope that at the close of 
another century a mightier and happier throng may gather 
under the same banner that waves over us, unchanged save as 
new stars shall glitter in its ample folds. 



FREDONIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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VeUmn Citizens : 

We have assembled to lay the corner-stone of the Fredonia 
Normal School. To lay the corner-stone of public edifices 
with api)roi)riate ceremonies, to deposit beneath them some- 
thing carefully guarded f rpm decay, by which even from their 
ruins we may speak to the future, is a custom as old and as 
extended* as civilization. If laying the foundations of any 
edifice is an occasion for a common joy and for gratitude to 
Almighty God, it should be of one to be consecrated to the 
education and elevation of the children of successive genera- 
tions. Let it rise in strength ; let grace and beauty crown it, 
and let it endure to bless humanity until the everlasting hills 
that stand as sentinels around it shall grow weary of their 
watch. 

I am giad that this occasion has been honored by the pres- 
ence of this vast concourse. We behold here venerable men 
— the pioneers in this western wilderness — , rejoicing that they 
have been spared to see and to aid in this splendid contribu- 
tion to posterity ; manhood is here in it>* pride of strength ; 
woman is here to aid this work by a holy sympathy ; chihl- 
hood is here with its wealth of beauty and jiromise, to behohl 
the foundations of the temple, whose gates to it are to be for- 
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ever open, and whose walls are to be everlasting light Here, 
too, are brave men who have shed their blood upon the battle 
field for national unity, and who know it is not by blood 
alone, but by intelligence and morality that the Republic is 
to live. Here all the sister villages and tOMfns of Chautau- 
qua have their representatives to attest their interest in the 
cause of popular education. Here, gathered from all of 
Western New York and from the Keystone State, are the 
members of the Masonic fraternity, who have laid the comer- 
stone with the impressive ceremonies which have in various 
languages and in all lands been used for centuries in laying 
the corner-stone of so many temples dedicated to art, science 
and humanity. 

The presence of the venerable president and trustees of the 
Fredonia Academy upon this occasion suggests marvellous 
changes. Less than half a century ago, upon a square close 
by, in the very shadow of the wilderness, energetic, great- 
hearted men laid the foundations of the Fredonia Academy. 
A few of them still linger upon the shores of being. Then 
there were not fifty thousand people within a day's journey of 
this place; now there are at least ten millions. Then this was 
the extreme West, the land of adventure and promise ; now 
for three thousand miles, over new mountains, and rivers, and 
valleys, we can follow the restless tide of westward emigra- 
tion, until it breaks upon the golden shores of the Pacific. 
Then our magnificent chain of inland lakes were almost a 
waste of waters, but upon them now fioats a commerce rival- 
ling that upon the seas, impelled by a power that outstrips the 
winds, and cities and villages and happy homes crown their 
long shores with beauty. Within that period Buffalo, which 
is so largely represented here to-day, has grown from a hamlet 
to a city of one hundred and forty thousand inhabitants, a 
city no more distinguished for its enterprise and the o[)ulence 
of its commerce than for its schools and its noble organiza- 
tions to aid every art, science and charity. Then there were 
no institutions of learning west of us ; now schoolhouses and 
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temples dot the prairies as the stars dot the sky. 

When we consider the circumstances under which the Fre^ 
donia Academy was established, the influence it has exerted 
through the eleven thousand it has sent forth, to act their 
part in all the walks of life, when we think of the honorable 
record of many of its dead, when we see its living sons as 
Governors of States, as Judges, as legislators, as teachers, 
as commanders in both the army and navy, as clergymen fill- 
ing the pulpits of all denominations, and as missionaries toil- 
ing in the jungles of India, upon the plains of the celestial 
empire, upon the western verge of American civilization, we 
can realize something of the magnitude of this enterprise, 
and of what we may justly hope for it, commenced under 
circumstances more auspicious, upon a plan more comprehen- 
sive, at a time when intelligence acts upon a broader circle, 
and with the Empire State pledged to its perpetual support. 
We are establishing a school of a class absolutely needed to 
perfect our educational system. Its primary object is the 
thorough preparation, both by theory and by practice, of pro- 
fessional teachers for our common schools. It has always 
been understood that the worker in wood or stone or marble 
must be prepared for his task by the sjiecial practice and dis- 
cipline of years, and it begins to be realized that the man who 
does his work upon the souls of children should have some 
preparation, some knowledge of the divine element upon 
which he acts. The soul is more complex than the universe. 
From its depths spring all acts, all history. Immortal joy or 
immortal sorrow is its destiny, and, more sensitive than the 
musical instrument, it yields discord or harmony as it is 
touched. Woe to the man or woman that tampers with it by 
ignorantly and carelessly assuming the divine task of shaping 
it for time and eternity ; but 

"Fools venture in where angels fear to tread." 
An artist at work upon a block of marble said there was 
an angel in it and he was going to bring it forth. So in the 
soul of every child is an angel and a devil, and, if the teacher 
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and careful culture do not bring forth the angel, the devil will 
come unbidden. 

In this building is to be every provision for the free educa- 
tion of three hundred and lifty teachers, to he drawn from 
Western New York. There is also an academy, most perfect 
in all of its arrangements, for the accommodation of two- 
hundred and sixty-four scholars ; also an Intermediate Depart- 
ment for the same number. Our union school buildings upon 
the same grounds are ample for a Primary Department or 
Model School, with four hundred scholars ; thus we are mak- 
ing provision for more than twelve hundred students. It is 
in the instruction of the children of the village, in the man- 
ner most approved by modern experience, that those prepar- 
ing for teachers are to learn the i)ractical part of their pro- 
fession. This is no experiment. Prussia has had such 
schools for thirty years, and the result of them was victory 
upon the bloody field of Sadowa. 

The great change demanded in education in this Uepublic 
is schools for the practical education of all who assume to 
teach, and of schools and colleges for the practical education 
of all men for their specific callings in life. No art, no sci- 
ence, no profession, no branch of human industry should be 
left out. The common schools will always be the foundation 
of the whole educational system; as there, free as the air, all 
children will receive elementary instruction and acquire the 
ait of reading — the magic art that brings its possessor into 
communion with all the learning of the world. To crown 
our whole system, we want our great universities for general 
culture, whose teachings shall be as comprehensive as all hu- 
man knowledge. 

The theory of American society is not that government is 
established to elevate a j)art and give them wealth, culture 
and position at the expense of the millions, but that goveni- 
ments are instituted for the governed, that all alike are en- 
titled to protection and to mental development, to make the 
most of life. If it is asked why government should provide 
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from common resources for universal education, we would 
answer because it is the source of individual happiness and 
national greatness, the guarantee of social order, the cheap 
defence of nations. Europe has to-day five millions of pro- 
fessional soldiers, withdrawn from the ranks of productive 
industry, trained only in the arts of destruction, to preserve 
her artificial governments and the supremacy of her aristoc- 
racy. For this are the hours of labor lengthened for the 
weary laborer, for this woman toils in the fields, for this the 
vision of famine never flees from millions of homes. Let 
our government continue based on justice and pojiular intelli- 
gence, and let it for popular education give one-fourth what 
an empire of our [jower and extent in Europe would give to 
sustain a standing army and it will carry light and culture to 
the darkest spots in our cities and the most hidden habita- 
tions in our forests. It costs as much to sustain a sohlier as 
a teacher, but it would seem that a teacher to give the enthu- 
siasm and energy of a life to the education of children 
would be the better for society. We must rely upon popular 
intelligence for internal security, or upon great standing 
armies, and, w\\eu they become a perpetual necessity, the knell 
of American liberty may be tolled, and the starry flag which 
has represented it may be mournfully furled antl laid aside 
forever. 

The Saviour took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, and said, "of such is the kinirdom of Heaven." Shall 
society forget them ? They need protection from the rapa- 
city of man. In the manufacturing centres of the old world 
arc hundreds of thousands of children einploye<l ; there are 
eyes in which the light of hope never shone, cheeks that the 
hues of health never visited, w^eary little hands that will find 
their first rest in the grave. I know of no higher crime than 
robbing childhood of the joys of life, and of all prepara- 
tion for the great hereafter. Better is the pagan morality 
that murders children outright than that which coins their 
protracted sufferings into gold. This same use of childhood 
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18 beginning in this country. Let the State make it impossi- 
ble by law, and by prescribing the years childhood shall have 
for education. Let it, like Prussia, make the education of 
every child compulsory. 

I have only spoken of intelligence, which is simply power, 
but the moral sentiments the heart wields for good or 
evil. There is with individuals or nations no evading moral 
laws. The shores of time are strewn with the wrecks of 
fallen empires, and they have all [»erished from social corrup- 
tion, after the highest achievements in art and science. To 
escape their fate, our common schools should teach every 
child in the Republic obedience to autliority, habits of sys- 
tematic industry, the principles of Christian morality, a patri- 
otism fed by all the inspiration of our history, a knowledge 
of the principles of our government, and an appreciation of 
the sacred responsibilities of citizenship. Common schools, 
scattered all over the Republic giving the same instruction, 
should be the great bond of national unity, the crucible in 
which all the varied elements which enter into our national 
life shall be fused into a common brotherhood with a com- 
mon heart, so that 

"The Union of States, the union of lands, 
The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever," 

may be a glorious reality and not a poet's dream. Each genera- 
tion brings the same elements into society to be disciplined and 
trained, and I know of no reason in nature why civilization may 
not be perpetuated and grow more fruitful in its provision for 
human happiness, except the social corruption and decay pro- 
duced by prosperity. If this can be resisted, it is only by uni- 
versal mental and moral culture of childhood, it is only .by life 
warmed and vitalized by the stimulus of liberty. When a 
child leaves the school room at the projier age, the seeds 
have been sown that will ripen into destiny, the currents of 
being have taken their course for weal or woe as they will 
roll on to the bosom of eternity. 
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"A pebble in the streamlet scant 

Has chanj^ the course of many a river, 

A dew-drop on the tiny plant 

Ha5 warped the giant oak forever." 

To-day around the fireside, in the Rtreets, in the nchool 
roomH, in the populous places, in the solitude with nature, in 
seven millions of souls, the threads of national destiny are 
being woven; history is being prepared. As is the blossom 
80 will be the fruit. Never let the clatter of politicians 
about this measure or that lead you to forget that the social 
institutions and laws of a people will be no better than the 
hearts from which they spring. It seems to me the future is 
full of perils. We have the social demoralization which fol- 
lows all great wars. We see shameless profligacy and corrup- 
tion in public life. Childhood is not imbued with a respect 
for age or authority, human or divine. In almost half of the 
liepublic common schools are yet to be organized. Fonr 
millions whose condition has changed from slavery to free- 
dom demand education. In the most favored States not one- 
half .pf the children of the proper age are in schools, and 
from a lack of trained teachers education is wanting in thor- 
oughness. A million of foreigners, ignorant of uour institu- 
tions, are annually coming to our shores. The government, 
the press, the pulpit, the schools, and all good citizens, have 
the mightiest work ever attempted, to enlighten and purify 
American society. This building with its grounds to cost 
one hundred thousand dollars, and to be vested in the State 
upon its pledge to sustain such a school as it is prepared for, 
is the cheerful contribution of this beautiful village to local 
and universal education. The State of New York, by the 
free schools it has created, by the Normal Schools it has 
pledged to sustain, by its support of academies and colleges, 
by the institutions it is sustaining to minister to every form of 
human infirmity, will, unchallenged by the ages, keep its 
proud motto, **Kxcel8ior," and stand as the exemplar in the 
glorious and growing sisterhood of States, the strongest and 
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most V)eautiful f)illar in the temple of American liberty. 

It is proi)er that I should speak in this connection of Hon. 
Victor M. Rice, an honored son of Chautauqua, who is now, 
for the third time, Superi^itendent of Public Instruction in this 
State. It is in a great measure due to his zeal and indomita- 
ble ])erseve ranee that the new Normal Schools are establishe<l, 
and that the common schools of the Empire State are free to 
her thirteen hundred thousand children. To accomplish so 
great a good seldom falls to the lot of any man. 

We hear much of the physical achievements of the Ameri- 
can i)eople, which are only mind asserting its dominion over 
matter. Six years ago England held the undoubted sceptre 
of the seas. An American constructed the **Monitor," and 
England's wooden structures became worthless rubbish, and 
iron-ribbed monsters assumed the mastery of the deep. A 
century ago the use of steam was an idea in a single mind ; 
now steam is the right arm of civilization, and the whistle of 
the engine is the music of the nineteenth century. Thirty 
years ago telegraphing existed only in the vision of Morse. 
Now upon the electric wire thought traverses oceans and con- 
tinents, and soon from the farthest points? where life has 
wandered it can, upon the wings of the lightning, send its 
greeting to those who sit around the cradle of the race. Fill 
the mind with light and beauty, warm the heart with love, 
and hands will be strong and cunning in moulding material 
nature, and in giving her strength and beauty to humanity. 
We do not know what changes time may work upon matter, 
but we do know that lessons impressed upon the soul share 
its immortality. In departed spirits all the beauty and glory 
which has faded from the earth still lives. There are souls 
in which are embalmed for eternity the light of Paradise, the 
flowers that bloomed in the hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
architectural splendor of Athens, the graces of all the lost 
art.s, the beauty of all faces and forms that have mingled 
with the dust. It is a cheering thought that all the conceiH 
tions expreseil by ail in the past, and which are to be ex 
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pressed in all the future, and what must perish in the wreck 
of matter, will still live in perennial freshness in the souls 
from which they sprung. The time may come when some 
other race, delving in the ruins of our civilization, will find 
the deposits we have to-day made beneath the comer-stone, 
and to whom they will be as unintelligible as the hieroglyph- 
ics upon the Pyramids are to us. But, if this should be so, 
even then away in realms of light will be souls purer, richer, 
happier for our work. 

We must not forget that the world with its material forces, 
its profusion of beauties, and all the necessities, joys and sor- 
rows that attend human life, is the Creator's school to develop 
the soul. Although no man was present when the Almighty 
Architect **stretched the line upon the earth and laid the 
corner-stone thereof," yet we know from the divine record 
that he dedicated this great temple to the spirit he was to 
breathe into the beings he was to create in his own image, 
and give dominion over the earth and every living thing. So 
in humble imitation we dedicate this perishable work of our 
own hands to the souls of childhood, that, like the great tem- 
ple not made with hands, it may aid to warm hearti< with 
divine love, and to unseal eyes to the beauty of holiness. 

American mothers must imitate Cornelia, a noble Roman 
widow, who gave her whole energies to the careful education 
of her childreti. A neighbor exhibited to her her costly 
jewelry, and asked to see hers. She presented her well 
trained children, saying, * 'These are my jewels." From her 
instruction her children became illustrious, and are known in 
Roman history as the Gracchi. Rome erected a splendid 
monument to her memory, inscribed : "The Mother of the 
Gracchi." We have sometimes thought this inscription was 
as honorable to her as if it had been, '*She neglected her 
family to attend to public affairs." We want the enthusiasm 
in education that inspired the society of Athens when Socra- 
tes and Plato were prou<l to instruct youth in the mysteries of 
nature and of life, when as gorgeous temples were dedicated 
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to education as to the gods, when the sacred groves were 
thrown open to children, who were treated as the hope of the 
state. 

Next to the vision of Heaven is the vision of what this 
Repuhlic, with a proper educational spirit, may become. 
With a pojmlation of thirty -five millions, increasing in a 
ratio that will within the lives of some of the children pres- 
ent swell it to two hundred millions, the largest population 
that ever recognized a common country or spoke a common 
language, with a domain almost boundless in extent and 
watered by a hundred rivers, with a million of square miles 
of untouched fields inviting freemen to gather wasting riches 
from their bosom, with iron and gold and all mineral treas- 
ures for the ages stored away in the earth, and piled up in the 
mountains and the everlasting hills, with a people pre-eminent 
for energy and invention, with a government adapted to stim- 
ulate and develop the best fruits of humanity, may we not 
have a Republic which shall eclipse all other earthly greatness, 
and by the moral power of example change the social con- 
dition of the world ? For such a Republic let us toil and suf- 
fer and hope, and let us realize that intelligence and morality 
are the only pillars ujwn which it can rest. In the time-hon- 
ored Masonic ceremonies by which the comer-stone was laid, 
corn is used as the emblem of plenty, wine of joy and oil of 
peace. This beautiful region is the land of corn and of the 
vine, and, if the olive does not flourish, where there is plenty 
and joy, peace will surely come. 

All who now live will pass away as a shadow, and as large 
a throng will still crowd the shores of being to taste the same 
mixed cup of joy and sorrow which fate presses to all human 
lips; for generation follows generation as wave follows wave 
upon the sea. We are enjoying the ripened fruit of the toil 
and suffering of all the friends and martyrs of humanity in 
all the ages, and to-day we recognize our obligations to the 
future. We seek to place one landmark upon the sea of time, 
to make our contribution, humble though it may be, to those 
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who are to succeed us. May this day's work, this scene of 
beauty, leave a pleasant memory in thousands of souls, and 
when we all rest in the grave may the happy faces of youth 
look from the windows of this temple upon the beauty which 
is no more for us, and may the voice of gladness long echo in 
its halls. 
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Extracts From an Address Delivered Before Teachers' 

Institutes in This State.* 



Now there is one of two tbiiigs certain, either at every beat 
of the heart we are Hearing the gulf of annihilation, or we 
are heirs of immoilality, taking the first steps to garner up 
treasures for an endless journey. If the tirst supposition is 
true, if in teaching you are only feeding a flame whose light 
is as pcecarious as that of a taper in the tempest, liable at any 
moment to be quenched in endless darkness, there is but little 
dignity in your task, but little use of stimulating aspirations 
never to be realized, hopes that are only a dream ; knowledge 
is hardly worth the toil it costs. I would then have no regret 
at the grave of a childhood that had been spared the joys and 
sorrows and struggles of this fleeting life. If I believed this 
theory I would not have heart to speak to you to-night. If 
the Bible is not fiction, if the hope of immortality, which is 
innate in all souls and which has in all ages been the iuspini- 
tion of humanity, is not a cheat, if the expansion, the light, 
the purity of the soul is treasure, and strength, and joy be- 
yond the grave, then has the teacher of childhood the noblest 



*This address was given before the teachers of Buffalo and before teach- 
ers' institutes at Lockport, Albion, Spencerport, Warsaw, Batavia, Rome, 
Kingston, Clayton, Belmont, Ellicottville, Saratoga Springs and other cities 
and towns in the State. 
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of earthly missious. Yoii, R»acber8, do not write upon sand 
or water, but upon deathless spirits. Do not <U't;rade your 
calling, but grasp its full significanee. To you of right 
belong the royal, robes. When the gems that glitter in the 
diadems of kings have lost their lustre, the light you kindle 
will sparkle in the gaze of angels. Men and women enter a 
gallery tilled with the ehoiee creations of art with a sort of 
awe, they uncover their heads in the temple cr)nsec rated by 
genius, they dare not by even a touch run the risk of marring 
some beauty. All this is well. But I ask, if a teacher when 
he goes into the school room does not tin<l a more awful ])res- 
ence, beauty of face and form such as never glowed upon 
canvas, capacities for joy and sorrow l)oun<led only by eter- 
nity ? He Is not a mere observer, but a worker. A hundred 
eyes look to him for light ; a hundred ears are open to catch 
his faintest accent. If he does not tremble at the responsi- 
bility of his position he only justifies the line of the i>oet, 

that 

"Fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 



Let me say a word as to my ideal of a teacher. He should 
be the apt interpreter of God, and nature, and art, and the 
lessons of human experience, to the soul of childhood. His 
business is not simply to store the memory, but to develop tbe 
soul in all its powers, so that it can grapple with its destiny 
and extract the utmost of good and power from Imman life. 
If he cannot carry children to the heights of knowledge, lie 
can put them upon the highway that lea<ls to them, and teacdi 
them the industry, the patience, the faith that in the end shall 
open the very gates of Heaven. He should have knowledge 
far beyond the prescribed circle of study in any school, that 
lie may occasionally carry his scholars to the mountain-tops of 
knowledge, and give them glimpses of the coming glory in 
which they may revel ; just as John the Revelator for encour- 
agement gives to all the saints visions of the golden ])ave- 
ments, the pearly gates, and all the splendors of the new Jeru- 
salem. The soul that is not early awakene<l by some teacher 
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to the glory and fullness of life will never find it. A teacher 
should have the highest appreciation of the infinite value of 
the material upon which he acts, and feel that he sows for joy 
or for sorrow, and for the double harvest of time and et€»r- 
nity. Poor teachers are tolerated because they work upon an 
invisible element. Good ones cannot exhibit the beauty of their 
work, but it all goes into human lives. In ancient times 
vestal virgins were selected to watch and keep the flames for- 
ever burning u})on the religious altar which represented the 
happiness of home, and unfaithfulness was promjitly punished 
with death. We can almost say that those trusted now to 
watch over and feed a flame more precious and divine than 
ever burned upon an earthly altar should find no more mercy 
than the vestal virgins if they forget their trust. 

The teacher should love his work. Every energy, every 
hope in life should be centred upon it. lie should have the 
lofty enthusiasm that communicates itself to all under his 
care. Elijah and the false prophets each erected similar 
altars and put the same sacrifices upon them, and, while the 
altars of the false prophets were untouched, to Elijah's came 
the fire from heaven and tongues of flame licked up the 
waters. Now enthusiasm is the fire from heaven and you 
must have it or fail. Rules, discipline, machinery, will never 
do. Earnestness and enthusiasm, in the school room and 
everywhere, are the secret of power over mind. It was be- 
cause Dickens had a great heart and wrote from it, that he 
had an array of mourners when he died such as never sorrowed 
over the death of any king. As Dickens studied nature and 
life in all its phases to get lessons for his books, so you should 
study in the same field for daily food for children entrusted 
to your care, and the best will be that most freshly garnered. 

The teacher should have most careful knowledge of physi- 
cal laws, and the amount children can' do. All knowledge 
acquired by a violation of physical laws costs too much. We 
have all our lives seen a procession of sad, pale faces moving 
from the school room through despair and sorrow to untimely 
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graves. We consider the body just as much the care of the 
teacher as the soul. A good physical constitution, developed 
by exercise and obedience to the laws of nature, is the first 
re(|uisite to happiness or success in life. If health and edu- 
cation are not compatible, let education go. Pi'ecocious de- 
velopment is a misfortune. If forced by teachers it is a 
crime — a kind of slow, torturing murder. It is sacrificing a 
life for an untimely glitter. 



To see what education can do, we may take the widest 
contrasts that society has exhibited in the circle of the ages. 
We claim that the education of the heart and of the moral 
sentiments is of more importance than that of the head, for 
the heart for good or evil sways all the energies of man. It 
makes every life a blessing or a curse. In the beginning God 
gave man dominion over the earth and every living thing, 
hut it was a promise to be made good by the development of 
his own nature. lie had in his reason the element of certain 
triumph, and now, six thousand years from his creation, above 
the graves of two hundred generations of men, each of which 
have by toil and suffering contributed something to human 
j)ower, when the deep is made a highway for the wealth of 
nations, when the sweeping winds and the rushing river are 
made servants, when the steam is made to do more work 
than all the hands upon the earth could do, when the light- 
nings are sent upon errands across the continents and the seas, 
let man be crowned king of the physical world, for he has 
won his inheritance. One purpose of his creation has been 
subserved. But is there not another and a higher, and the 
one for which he receives more than an earthly crown ? I 
mean the victory over himself, that discipline that plants and 
nourishes all the Christian graces, and that must rule all 
hearts before the millennium can come. See the course of 
Diety toward man. Our first parents lost Paradise, and they 
and their descendants were left to subdue the earth, to work 
out physical good by toil ; but not so as to the moral nature, 
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for celestial visitants early whispered in the ears of the 
fallen hopes of a better life, and of a paradise regained. Tlie 
living God proclaimed the moral law upon Mount Sinai amid 
the convulsions of nature. In due time the Saviour came 
upon the earth to leave his appeal and his example for the 
human heart, and to die ui)on the cross to elevate man's moral 
nature. There has been no such sacrifice for physical sci- 
ence, that is the mere machinery by which man sustains his 
animal life. 

So we say that in the education of the young the object of 
supreme iny)ortance is the education of the heart. Children 
should be taught the duties of life. Leave the heart un- 
touched and depraved and add to knowledge and you are only 
placing a sceptre in the hands of devils. A child had better 
be impressed with the letter and spirit of the golden ride 
than with all the mysteries of science. Bacon was a moral 
monster. Convicted of selling justice as a Judge, in bis aj)- 
peal for mercy he says, "My lords, I am a broken reed." So 
is every man whose moral nature is perverted. Galileo de- 
nied the truth ]K»fore the Inquisition. Science never makes 
men great enough to ])e martyrs. Now we believe that chil- 
dren's moral natures are just as capable of cultivation as the 
intellectual. Schools cannot do all, but they can do an im- 
portant part. While we believe that the schools should be 
free from all sectarian iniiuences, yet we believe that a por- 
tion of the Scriptures should every day be reverently read in 
them. Are the teachings of men to be given to the young, 
and those of the living God excluded, under the mistaken plea 
of avoiding sectarianism ? Is there anything sectarian in the 
Lord's prayer, in the sermon on the mount, in the ten com- 
mandments, in the only history that goes back to the cradle 
of the race, in the psalms which were first sung in the holy 
temple, and which have since been sung in every Christian 
church of every sect upon the earth ? We would as quickly 
blot the sun from heaven as the Bible, the moral light of the 
world, from the school room. 
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Perfiap8 lnst4)ry furniBlies no illuMlration as good as tlial of 
Athens of what education can do for the young. A few 
thousand people have given tlie worUl its models in heroism, 
art, eloquence and song. But it was all by the care l)estowed 
upon education, physical, mental and moral. The gorgeous 
temples, the sacred groves, were thrown open to children. 
Such men as Socrates and Plato discoursed to them uj)on the 
mysteries of nature and of life. With ecpial care could not 
American children, with the light of Christianity, with the 
lessons of a longer history, be trained to every ennobling 
virtue ? 



I say to parents present, if any of you were to bring your 
children to this hall for an evening's entertainment, you would 
endeavor to get a seat for them where they could see and 
hear and enjoy, yet they are under your care attending a 
more splendid entertainment than man can furnish. You are, 
by education, to give them a sharpened vision, a cultivated 
eaf, a favorable point of view, that they may enjoy the great 
exhibition which the Creator daily makes for all of his chil- 
dren in the temple not made with hands. The sun and the 
moon and the stars are the lights. The world with its won- 
ders and varied beauties is the stage. The great struggle of 
humanity is the play. The first act in the drama en<ls at the 
grave, and then the curtain rises for grander revelations. If 
you will by education give a child a front seat now, he will 
hold it through time and eternity. 



The teacher who sends children forth with no love for 
knowledge, which will lejid them m after years to seek wis- 
dom, is a failure ; he has let the celestial spark die out, in- 
stead of kindling it into an immortal flame. The school room 
should be made as attractive and beautiful as the children's 
homes. I do not know why toil should not be relieved by 
music, for the picture of the desolation of Israel was when 
they bung their haqjs upon the willow\s ; by physical exer- 
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cises, which are at once invigorating and amusing ; by occa- 
sionally reading to a school literary gems, in prose or poetry, 
calculated to amuse or to reach the sympathies and teach some 
valuable lesson of life. Where would be the harm, if the 
teacher took his scholars forth into the green fields and the 
sunlight, and tried to make them feel the inspiration of na- 
ture ? Well has the poet said, 

"How wearily the grind of toil goes on where love is wanting. 
How the eyes and ears and heart are starved amidst the plen- 
itude of nature, 
And how hard and colorless is life without an atmosphere." 

It speaks volumes for a school to see children going to it 
with happy faces. School government should not be of force, 
although force may sometimes have to be used. One teacher 
may keep order by the fear of physical torture ; another may 
do it by love, by teaching the children the duty of obedience. 
One is making Christians ; the other is only frightening sin- 
ners. Among my early teachers there is only one that I 
remember with gratitude and affection. I do not remember 
him from his intellect or his attainments, but as the man of 
sympathy and of a great heart. When severity was the rule, 
his sceptre was love; children sought his approval as a bless- 
ing, and wept when accident kept them from the school room. 
He has long rested from his labors. lie died a humble village 
t<?acher, but his voice lingers in my ears, and his sunny face 
comes back to me in my waking hours and in my dreams. 
The zeal with which he worked for others would make it 
seem that he realized with the poet, 

'* Heaven's gates are opened not to those who come alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own." 

No gift God ever gave the artist, to work uiK)n the canvas, 
or in marble, is as valuable as the gift a few teachers have t-o 
write upon the human heart. 

The path of knowledge should be made as [>leasaut as pos- 
sible, but we cannot have rainbows and flowers and sunshine 
always at our command, for hill and valley, light and shadow, 
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joy and sorrow, toil and repose, are in the path of life. It is 
a mixed eup which Providence commends to our lips. We 
must suffer and grow strong. I have no sympathy with 
crowding childhood beyond its strength, a j>roceNS tliat has 
tilled so many graves, but I only ask that what is done Ik» 
done well. It is not tlie mind projierly trained and fed with 
truth that wears out its earthly tenement^ but it is the mind 
burdened and weighed down by what it does not comprehend. 
A hundred children are irreparably injured by superficial 
teaching where one is injured by over tasks imposed. 



Every child is born to an inheritance. It is an heir to the 
beauty and inspiration of nature which dwarfs all art and 
which no wealth can monopolize. To it belong the ties of 
kindred, the j>l€iasures of social intercourse, the joy that 
comes from the aspirations and hopes for something better 
than the present, which sweeps over every age. It has an in- 
terest in the grand events which make history, in the social 
life of the world, in the great sum of truth garnered uj) by 
all the study and toil and experience of all the ages. For 
each one that lives the Saviour died, and all the great work- 
ers and martyrs for truth have toiled and suffered for all hu- 
manity. The feast of life in its fullness is spread for all, 
the cheering light of Heaven falls upon it, and will forever, 
and what we want is some one to take all children by the 
hand and lead them to their Father's table and assert their 
right to a place. There is now light enough in the world, 
but we want it diffused impartially, as (Jod diffuses the sun- 
light, so that every soul shall have its share and rejoice. It 
is not light from the heavens, but the light bursting from all 
the schools and homes on earth, that will make the millennial 
glory. 



I have a word to say for childhood. The State carefully 
protects its rights of property, but does not establish any 
compulsory system of education. It will not let the body 
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starve, but the soul may. Go to the great manufacturing 
centres oi the old world and you will see thousands of chil- 
dren of both sexes who are never to attain manhood or 
womanhood. Care and despair sit upon youthful faces that 
are never to know the light of joy. Cheap wares are made of 
young lives. The oriental practice of murdering children at 
birth is humanity compared with coining their lives and suf- 
ferings into gold. The same tendency is growing up here. 
I w^ould make it impossible by law. Human rapacity should 
not make life's May a December or a grave. No child should 
enter a manufacturing establishment until he had proper age 
and a good common school educration. Where parents can- 
not give this, or in case of unprotected orphanage the State 
should do it. Am I to be told that property cannot afford to 
do this, that the most sacred of duties is not economy ? We 
who have lived for the last ten years have seen this land belted 
with desolation, tlie sky has been light^^d at midnight by the 
flames of burning cities, half a million of lives have been sac- 
rificed in war, a debt has been created that will weigh u(K>n 
the toil and resources of generations to come. Now, if from 
the first, every American child North and South had been 
proj)erly educated in common schools this war would have 
been impossible. 



There is one thing I would above all others impress upon 
you, that is, that the want of thoroughness in teaching is the 
radical and fatal defect of teachei*s. It stan<ls in the same 
relation to education that Paul tells us charity does to reli- 
gion ; if you have all else and have not that, you are as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal. All other qualities will 
not atone for the want of it. A school without thorough- 
ness is like the play of **llamlet" with Hamlet omitted. To 
cover our ignorance with gloss and glitter will never do. The 
Almighty has placed some things above gold. That may 
come by accident, but wisdom only to the brain that earns it 
The path to it is as narrow and rugged as that to salvation. 
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Lord Eldon, the most learned Euglisbiuaii of his time, 
when a child was given as a motto by one of his teachers, 
**Fa8t enough if well enough."" lie adopted it as the rule of 
his life and had it inscribed in letters of gold upon the panels 
of his carriage. I have heanl eloquent clergymen endeavor- 
ing to impress upon audiences a sense of the duration of eter- 
nity by saying that when the sands ujjon the seashore were all 
carried away one at a time, each after the lapse of a thousand 
years, eternity would hardly be begun, but, if they had said 
that it would endure as long as it would take to make a 
thorough scholar upon the su[»erticial teaching pursued iu 
many of our schools, I should have had a more overpowering 
sense of infinite duration. 



IIONORINt; TEACIIKKS. 



EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS ON EDUCATION DELIVERED AT JAMKSTOWN 

IN OCTOBER, 1870. 



A man imbued with the spirit of this material, money-lov- 
ing age, visiting Jamestown, would note its worksho])s, its 
stores, its factories, its beautiful homes crowning the hills, 
and would be impressed by its wonderful material prosperity. 
But if angels could descend here, as we read they sometimes 
did of old to hover around the tents of the patriarchs, with 
their j)rescience of the worth and destiny of souls, of their 
infinite capacity for joy and sorrow, they would note what 
lessons the fifteen hundred children of the village were re- 
ceiving at the fireside, in the street, an<l in this great temple 
dedicated to their instruction. I know that it is of some im- 
portance that machinery shall properly weave good material 
into Jamestown alpacas, but it is more important that good 
moral lesson* and wholesome truths and hapj»y memories and 
divine aspirations shall be woven into the souls of Jamestown 
children. In this age we are apt to forget that it is souls, and 
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not machinery, that are being fitted for Heaven. This county 
each year has many important meetings of citizens. Men 
annually assemble to hear political discussions, to bring to- 
gether at fairs the varied products of the shop and the field, 
to pay a debt of gratitude to the worthy pioneers who are 
rapidly passing beyond the reach of human applause, and to 
each of these gatherings thousands come. Yet none of them 
compares in importance with the annual gathering of the 
teachers of Chautauqua, to receive instruction and inspiration 
from the masters of the art of teaching, before they go forth 
to sow the seeds that are to develop into joy or sorrow in 
twenty thousand lives. As I have to-day observed the beauti- 
ful arches of living green reared to welcome and honor the 
noble firemen of sister villages who are to be your guests to- 
morrow, I have wondered if in the changes of the remote 
future the time might come when arches will be erected and 
flowers strewn in the pathway of the teachers, who give their 
lives to elevate and bless homes. 



INTELLECTUAL EMINENCE. 



PARTS OF A LECTURE BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN'S ASSOCIATION OF FKKDONIA 



ACADEMY ON SEPTEMBER i8TH, 1849. 



The intellectual destiny of every one is colored by his age 
to some extent, but never less than now, as, in the infinite 
variety of sentiment and effort elicited by freedom, you can 
gratify your tastes and make a choice of the influences that 
give character to your own nature. In ages of more circum- 
scribed action there has been only a narrow and single path 
to fame, and it has too often been made to pander to the cor- 
ruption of despotism, to cover it over with newly invented 
forms of adulation, and to close the avenues through which 
light was bui*sting upon benighted nations. Tyrants have by 
various arts employed the best genius of the world to oppose 
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the natural tendency of the most degraded and oppressed 
classes to an elevation incompatible with despotism. Now 
you have the advantage of freedom, and, as a natural result, 
a more vigorous competition, which renders vain all ordinary 
efforts. 



Burke breathed forth the spirit of true ambition in his 
speech to the electors of Bristol. He had lost his popularity 
by several votes in Parliament, but, instead of cowering be- 
fore the storm of indignation, he said to his constituents, 
*'Now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I come to make 
up my account with you, let me take to myself some degree 
of honest pride on the nature of the charges that are pre- 
ferred against me. They are all of one kind, that I have 
pushed the principles of general justice and benevolence too 
far, farther than a cautious policy would warrant, and farther 
than the opinions of men would go along with me. In every 
accident which may happen through life, in pain, in sorrow, 
in depression and distress, I will call to mind these accusa- 
tions and be comforted." 



We often see men of great learning who are destitute of 
real wisdom, and command no respect. One reason may bo 
that they have made books too much their companions and 
have neglected communion with those around them and the 
means of practical efficiency. Too many cultivate memory 
alone and amass intellectual treasures without preparing to 

• • • 

use them. The native vigor of the understanding, unused, is 
actually weakened or confused by the vast amount that is 
cast upon it. Their minds may have all the riches of a world, 
but it is a world in chaos and ruins, where everything is mis- 
placed and nothing can be used. Others with limited re- 
sources use them with so much skill and enthusiasm that 
truth takes new charms from the beauty of her attire. One 
class we may compare to an object of black which absorbs all ' fi^ 
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the rays of light ; the otlier to the objects that refleet the 
varied tints and. hues which charm our vision. The differ- 
ing treasures of memory are connected and assume some form 
and the soul feels its majesty and can use its power when it 
seeks to im])ress its convictions and emotions upon others, 
umler the stimulus of social feelings and sympatliies. We 
cannot without sorrow read of the few in the dark ages who 
were familiar with the pure spirits of Greece ahd Rome, but 
who could not speak without danger, and who in their 
thoughts were without the circle of human sympathies. But 
were they more deserving of pity than those who are now 
shorn of strength by a radical defect in their education, which 
prevents their ever realizing ''that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive" ? 



It has V^een a matter of surprise to ages how the Jesuits 
acquired such unbounded influence over the minds of men. 
But when we read in the pages of a Protestant historian, 
*'When a new and terrible pestilence swept around the globe, 
when in some great cities fear had dissolved all the ties that 
held society, when the secular clergy had deserted their flocks, 
when medical succor was not to be purchased with gold, when 
the strongest natural affections had yielded to the love of life, 
even then the Jesuit w as found by the pallet which Bishop 
and curate, physician and nurse, father and mother had de- 
serted, bending over infected lips to catch the faint accents of 
confession, holding up to the last before the patient the image 
of the expiring Redeemer," the mystery is solved. Men sin- 
cere enough thus to suffer, or ambitious enough to assume the 
sincerity in the face of death, however great their delusions, 
will have influence. 



The method of arriving at general principles from particu- 
lar facts, which was taught by Bacon and applied so well to 
matter, has been applied to history. It is since his day that 
the first philoso})hical one was written. Theories as to the 
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effects of certain causes upon society can be drawn from his- 
tory with as much certainty as any law of nature can be drawn 
from matter. 

Never fear that there will be no opportunities for the use of 
acquirements when the whole world is agitated and each year 
is more fruitful in great events and changes than former cen- 
turies have been. When the time arrives that all men look 
around them and see no mysteries, that there is no place 
where a single rose might be planted to cheer some desolate 
heart, no vice to reform, when mourners go no more about 
our streets, then will be a period for repose. Until then no 
noble nature will shrink from toil. The true soul does not see 
the form of happiness reclining in the bowers of indolence. 
The inspired pen does not paint indolence as the attraction of 
Heaven. Let your only fear be that you will not be worthy 
when fortune distributes her crowns, and that those with more 
faith and energy in youth will receive them and laugh at your 
despair. You may perhaps complain of the long an<i weary 
way to eminence ; of a life in which there is no cessation 
from toil ; of the finer sensibilities being worn out in the des- 
perate struggle for fame ; of the pain it may give a noble 
nature to triumph over a generous competition. You may be 
startled by the frequent graves beside your path, where those 
travelling the same way have been early lai<l to rest far from 
the hoped-for goal — to be forgotten. But remember that 
"death is in the world," that it no oftener visits the solitary 
chamber of the student than the halls 

'*VVhere youth and beauty meet, 
To chase the glowing hours with Hying feet." 

Graves are more thick around the castle of Indolence than 
on the hill of Science. Look a moment to the splendid re- 
wards of success. The independence of wealth is something. 
It is more after death to be numbered amonu: those who have 
produced the mental illumination in which millions of grate- 
ful souls are bathing. Do you consider the silent emjnre that 
Washington holds over the minds of men worth nothing ? 
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The mortal remains of such men are borne from our sight, 
but even then their thoughts have double force and sacredness 
when they come to us as a voice from the grave. But more 
than this, you live in the smiles of gratitude, your presence 
will ever be a delight to the pure spirits who .seek for wisdom 
and revere virtue. You will have the consciousness of doing 
good, the pleasing excitement of effort, and the occasional 
joys of repose which you have earned. You may say that 
the lives of great men have been stormy. That is true. But 
the soul is not like the plant that expands only in the sun- 
shine — its brightest energies, its deepest emotions and its pur- 
est joys are called forth by adversity. 

Happy is the man who has a nature capable of a love for 
some great principle of truth or justice, for which he is will- 
ing to suffer, and if necessary to die. There is a noble thea- 
tre for effort. If you aspire to be an author, you speak the 
language of a conquering race. It is to be the language 
of new empires. Before you have attained the age of three- 
score and ten, it will be spoken by polished communities in 
places wiiere a white man's voice has never yet been heard. 
If you devote yourselves to art, you live in a country where 
there is a growing refinement of taste. If to science, any 
discovery that you may make will soon be communicated to 
and bless the whole civilized world. It may be, that no 
amount of toil or discipline will give all fame, but your influ- 
ence and enjoyments will be in proportion to your efforts, 
and no one can tell what he can do without trying. It makes 
no difference what your vocation in life may be, for fame and 
fortune have visited the mechanic in his toil; they have visited 
the humble abode of poverty and want, and have taken its chil — 
dren into their keeping and blessed them and through thenm 
mankind. But they have never visited the couch where indo- 
lence reposes and idly dreams of immortality. *'The world i» 
before you whore to choose and Providence your guide." Yon 
have only to goon calmly, and with a self-reliant spirit^ to work 
out for yourselves a noble destiny, remembering in toil that 
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it is duty; in hoitow that it is the doom of mortality; when 
unjustly assailed that sooner or later ''returning justice lifts 
aloft her scale;" amid obstacles that each one overcome gives 
you strength ; and that if there were no obstacles there could 
be no glory. You may have the noble prerogatives that fol- 
low the efforts of which we have spoken, or fritter away the 
spring time of life in pursuit of phantoms, and, when the 
spell of delusion is broken, find yourselves without influence, 
with no other retrospect than that of a life misspent, with 
no prospect for the future but of groping your way through 
the thickening mists of ignorance to a grave at which no one 
will ever pause to shed a tear or speak of a virtue. 



TiiK (;rowtii of sciknce. 



EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRKSS BEFORE THE STl'DKNTS OF OXFORD ACAD- 
EMY, CHENANGO COrNTY, IN 185O. 



In the twelfth century a desire to possess the tomb of the 
Redeemer was the only passion of many nations. To gain 
it, Europe was precipitated in a mass upon the shores of 
Asia. The strange character of the Crusaders best appears 
in the hour of their triumph. No sooner had they scaled 
the walls of the consecrated city than they burned the sup- 
plicating Jews in their synagogues, murdered thousands of 
unresisting Saracens on the site of Solomon's Temple, and 
sullied with blood the holy threshold before which they had 
come to offer adoration. The foremost in the work of death 
mingled their devotional tears with the blood that dripped 
from their garments upon the tomb of the Redeemer, the 
great Prince of Peace. These men were truly honest. Their 
conduct illustrates the absorbing power of a single idea upon 
une<lucated nations. The attention of some ages was em- 
ployed and the whole social fabric was agitated by disputes 
on metaphysical points on which reason can never arrive at 
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any conclusion, and which have not the remotest bearing on 
any human interest. They were more absurd than a dispute 
among nations would be as to the construction to be given to 
the *^Tales of the Arabian Nights." The following is one of 
the most important of them: It was the custom in Europe to 
w.ear shoes with long toes that turned upward. It was 
atiirmed by a part that this was an attempt to belie the Scrip- 
tures, which say that no man can add a cubit to his stature. 
This matter was gravely discussed in councils of the learned 
and seriously agitated Europe. This wild and visionary ac- 
tion will ever take place in a society unable to comprehend its 
essential interests, and filled with restless energies and all the 
elements of life. 

It must be apparent that the general cultivation of the hu- 
man understanding would protect society from extreme action 
for a single purj>ose, and enable it to comprehend the whole 
circle of its interests, their mutual dependence and relations, 
and to pursue them all at once. There is something in the 
movements of uneducated masses analagous to those of a 
man with strong passions and an uncultivated intellect. We 
shall see him eager in pursuit of phantoms, heedless of his 
real good, learning nothing from experience. When educa- 
tion gives reason an ascendancy, society will move to its 
true destiny, calmly and safely as a clear-headed man moves 
through impediments and dangers to the attainment of a 
cherished object. The day of agitation which tends to no 
good result has already passed. The elements that give mod- 
ern society its elevation and distinctive character began to 
enter into its composition about the fifteenth century. The first 
step in the great change was freedom from spiritual domina- 
tion ; it was the partial emancipation of reason. The churcl 
had ado|>ted certain theories in science, and she had all th 
power to protect them from doubt or investigation that sh 
had over her standard articles of faith. There was not any-- 
thing for the mind to do but to believe. Centuries passe<3 
without any rebellion against the sophistries and absurditiee? 
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of distant ages, without the pro<liK*tioii of a single original 
work or thought, without the least enlargement of man's 
knowledge. Age after age, in patience and sorrow, traversed 
the same dark and fruitless circle. Some of the arts, the off- 
spring of fancy, flourished under the patronage of the church, 
as she took them into her keeping to dazzle the masses by the out- 
ward pomp and s})lendor witli which she could -invest herself 
but they were not the arti? that supply the wants of mankind. 
The extent of her usurpations is shown by the following facts, 
narrated by Gibbon, the historian, of Lord Say, one of his 
ancestors, who was beheaded in 1450. The following is a 
part of the indictments: *'Thou has most traitorously . cor- 
rupted the'youth of the realm in erecting a Grammar School, 
and, whereas before our ancestors had no other books than 
the score and the tally thou hast caused printing to be used, 
and, contrary to the King, his crown and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper mill, and it will be proved to thy face that thou 
luast men about you who usually talk of a noun and a verb 
Sind such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to 
tear." 

The church well knew that man could not be allowed to 

^'eason on subjects legitimately without her pale, and then be 

"KTiade to throw his reason aside as he entered the portals of 

Iner gorgeous temples. The Reformation dispelled the hid- 

^E50U8 image that, with all the implements of human torture, 

s^nd claiming power over the souls beyond the grave, had 

«=9tood on the verge of the unknown, and forbade man to ex- 

j^)lore it. The philosophy of the church fell with her spirit- 

maal authority. Amid the general agitation and decay of old 

«=!»y8tera8. Bacon appeared to give an entire change to the 

mnovementof society. A distinguished writer has said : **The 

Iceen glance with which he surveyed the intellectual universe 

resembled that which the archan^jel from the golden thres- 

liold of Heaven darted down into the new creation." Bacon 

Haw that the way to social was through physical melioration. 

The earlier guides of the human mind had despised everything 
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practical, had treated with disdain the l)()dy with which tlio 
Creator has mysteriously coniiecte<l the soul. They struggled 
for the soul's unattainable independence by endeavorini; to 
raise it above physical want** and sufferings to the conteniplii- 
tion of what they termed essential abstract truths. 'J'hey 
alighted the investigations that form the basis of even specu- 
lation, and theorized on the mysteries of the universe. Plato, 
who had been the truide of the learned for centuries, breathed 
forth the spirit of his philosophy when he remonstrated with 
a friend who constructed a machine on mathematical princi- 
ples. He declared that lie was degrading a noble exercise 
into a low craft, fit only for carpenters and wheelrights, and 
that the object of science was not to minister to base phvsi- 
cal wants. Archimedes was ashamed of his mechanical in- 
ventions that astonished the world.' He excused them as the 
relaxation of a mind wearied with application to the higher 
branches of his science. The popular idea of a phih)so])her 
was a man dressed in the skins of wild beasts, sleeping in 
dens and caverns, keeping himself aloof from his species, or 
laughing at their weaknesses and wants, indifferent to the com- 
forts of life, slighting the most obvious lessons of nature, 
and losing himself in the mazes of un'guided contemplation. 
He was a character nearly allied to and more disgusting than 
the monk who tortured himself in solitude. Bacon was the 
opposite of this. He taught that nothing is unworthy of the 
greatest, that can add to the happiness of the least — that 
truth is not obtained by dreaming, but by rigi<l in\X*stigation. 
He turned man's attention to the universe of matter, and 
gave him a key to its boundless treasures. He called his the 
philosophy of fruits, and its fruit is to be seen in the arts and 
sciences of the nineteenth century. It is a more splendid 
harvest than his great and sanguine spirit ever contemplate<l, 
and it will increase forever. 



AGRICULTURAL SPEECHES. 



XTHACTS From an Address at Cherry Creek, N. Y.'. on 

OCTUIJER llTlI, 1861. 



This is a holiday of hibor. The farmer has been blessed 
'itli a bountiful harvest, the mechanic has not wanted for 
^ prosperity, and here to-day the mechanic comes with his hand- 
i v%'ork, the fruit of skill, patience and taste in the workshop ; 
tlie farmer comes with the pride of his flocks and herds, the 
lyj^rain of his flelds, the fruit of the tree and the purple clus- 
"t:«i-s of the vine. Woman is here with the blooming flowers 
<^>f the garden, and with the graceful handiwork she has pre- 
|->ared to embellish the home of which she is the light. Child- 
l^ood is here with its wealth of beauty, joy and hope. What 
l>aH brought this assemblage here from hill-top and valley ? 
Ih it a miserly struggle for a few paltry premiums, or have you 
'•net to compare the fruits of labor, to learn from each other, 
tLo enjoy the pleasures of social intercourse, and to rejoice 
over perfection and beauty, no matter whence it comes ? The 
Tnaii and woTuan who shall return from this festive day with 
a^lditional knowledge which they can make practical, with 
\>leasant remembrances of the many forms of animate and in- 
animate beauty they have seen, and of kindly greetings of 
friends and neighbors, with a higher ideal of the dignity and 
retjuirements of their vocations, with more of human syra)»a- 
thies in their hearts, are the ones to whom this occasion will 
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be blessed, and not to those wlio have drawn no inspiration, lio 
joy from a scene like this, but who may go away with a pre' 
niiuni for some undeserved bounty Providence has given them. 

You have in your association blended the interests of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. These interests are every- 
where dependent upon each other. Agriculture is the pri- 
mary interest, as it draws from the soil the necessary mean? 
for sustaining life, but the mechanic furnishes the farmei 
with the implements of his toil. His necessities create a 
market for surplus production ; his hands rear and adorn the 
farmer's home, his skill and taste enlarge the field for agricul- 
tural production, by converting things which are of no value 
in their crude stat€ into forms in which they become indi8f>en- 
sable to civilized man. Take wool, cotton, and the silk as it 
is left by the worm that spins it, the three products which 
clothe the worki, and the manufacturing of which is the life 
of nations, and you will see that the inventive genius of the 
mechanic has been successfully exerted for ages to make them 
valuable. The mechanic gives value to every tree of the for- 
est, to the stone and marble of the quarry, to the cattle in 
your fields, and even to the monsters of the deep. From all 
the kingdoms of nature they find material and powers to add 
to the convenience and luxury of life. They make the moun- 
tain torrents and steam do the work of the world, and send 
forth the lightnings upon errands. 

Aside from these great interests, there is another just as 
important to your prosperity. I mean the commercial inter- 
est. Ours is now among the most favored of nations. The* 
largest commerce that floats upon the seas goes under the 
protection of the stars and stripes. Great rivers and lakes 
and railroads from our whole domain bear our products to the 
great deep and the marts of trade. Old Chautauqua has m 
favored location for commerce and a market. Aside from 
railroa<l conmiunication with the East and West, Lake Erie 
washes its northern shore and carries the waters of some oJ 
its streams through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while othev 
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streams run by your doors which mingle their waters with the 
Mississippi. You have a voice as to whether this Union 
shall be dismembered and the waters which gush from your 
hillsides shall roll through a foreign country, or whether they 
tshall forever continue their joyous course beneath the star- 
spangled banner until they mingle with the deep. 

We can this year learn from our own observation the rela- 
"Cions of agriculture and commerce and manufactures to each 
^jther. In 1858 and 1859 there was a light crop in the great 
■^'alley of the Mississippi, and in Buffalo you could see ships 
^rotting at the wharves. The ship-yards were deserted, but 
1860 and 1861 have given to the West an unparalleled har- 
"%'est. Every sail upon the lakes is now pressed into service ; 
Xhe ship-yards are swarming with busy mechanics ; the ship- 
owners and builders are not only growing rich, but they are 
giving to the West a market and restormg her prosperity, 
Imnging us the needed supply of grain and carrying it also to 
the millions of Europe, to whom the season has been unpro- 
pitious. In 1848 we were able to save millions of Europe 
from perishing 'by famine, and, while we enrich ourselves, 
we will do it again this year. We are blessed as a nation in 
having each year a surplus of the necessaries of life. For- 
eign nations cannot do without them, while we only import 
luxuries, with which we might dispense, and it is our duty 
now as patriots to do so, that we may contribute more largely 
of our means to the wants of our country in this crisis of its 
destiny. 

Contemplate for a moment the noble position which com- 
merce gives you. Instead of being confined to your neigh- 
borhood and having of some things a surplus without a 
market and suffering for others, it makes you citizens of the 
world, sharers in all its arts, luxuries and glory. You pro- 
duce wool, butter, cheese, lumber, or any great staple which 
is of value in the markets of the world, and with the products 
of that what luxury has the world that you may not enjoy ? 
The worms of Italy shall spin silks, and the looms and dyers 
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of France work them into beautiful fabrics to grace the 
forms of your wives and daughters. The goats in the dis- 
tant vale of Cashmere shall grow the material for their 
shawls. The hand of genius at the homes of ancient art 
shall mould for you the marble into forms of divinest beauty. 
The highest inspiration and wisdom of all ages shall come to 
you upon the printed page. The Chinaman shall grow for 
you his teas ; the sun of the tropics ripen your fruits ; India 
send her spices; the North, its furs; the great deep, its pearls, 
and, if, as we trust, Japan opens her gates to commerce, her 
dusky sons and daughters shall toil upon ornaments to grace 
your parlors. Commerce not only gives to each i)art of the 
world the physical luxuries of all, but it is the great means of 
diffusing civilization ; the bond which unites the whole hu- 
man family. 



Talk not of the weakness of our government, when half a 
million of men are voluntarily in the field to lay down life, if 
necessary, upon her altars ; when those who are not Ameri 
cans by birth go forth to the sacrifice with the same cheerful- 
ness as those who have never known another country. I be 
lieve that there is to-day loyalty at the South, that it will ap- 
})ear in ixjsistless force when it can be protected, and that the 
infernal traitors who have imposed upon the credulity of the 
ignorant and forced a revolution against the best government 
the world has ever known will meet the traitor's doom, which 
is death and everlasting infamy. Let the North do no unnec 
essary act, which shall alienate from her the loyal men of the 
South. Let her cling to the Constitution as the storm-tossed 
mariner does to his compass. It has been our shield in the 
past, let it be our guide now, our hope and strength in the 
future. Let us do what we do in the same spirit in which 
the Almighty executes his judgments upon men and nations, 
not from malignity, but answer the necessities of eternal jus- 
tice. Great material interests, the ties of blood and language, 
the hallowed associations and glories of the past, the spirits 
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of the doiul, the interests and destiny of millions yet un!>oni, 
the highest hopes of all tlie great mass of humanity whieh is 
yet to people the earth, plead for the Union. The reasons 
whieli demand its perpetuity are as lasting as the world, im- 
perative as the demands of sueeessive generations of men for 
haj)piness, strong as eternal - truth, while those wdiieh sustain 
the madness of treason are only temporary, and based upon 
unmitigated depravity and passions stimulated by falsehood. 
If all Amerieans shall do their duty, you may not only 
hold your fairs in this beautiful valley forever, !)ut we will in 
all the future liaveour great national fairs, where Now York 
and New England may come with the jiroduets of their energy 
and capital ; Pennsylvania with her mineral treasures ; the 
sunny South with her snowy cotton and her blushing fruits ; 
California with hands filled with the golden sands of her val- 
leys and the rich quartz of her hills ; the great valley of the 
Mississij)pi with her golden cereals and her mighty herds ; 
new States upon the shores of tlie Pacific with the produc- 
tions of their virgin soil, to compete wMth tlieir elder sisters 
of the East, and from all this realm all shall meet as broth- 
ers beneath the 8tar-8])angled banner, having a common coun- 
tr}', a common destiny, and a common hope of haj)piness and 
freedom for their posterity forever. 



TIIJJNCi TlIK SOIL. 



EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DKLIVKRED AT TUE FAIR IN FREDONIA, IN 

OCTOBER, 1S69. 



This is the tenth annual fair of the Chautauqua Farmers and 
Mechanics' Union, and the thirty-third of the Chautampia 
County Agricultural Society. At the close of a generation 
the mother unites her treasures with those of the child, and 
hand in hand they greet the thousands present. With the 
close of the work of the county organization for its first gen- 
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eration we naturally look back to its coinmciicemeni, ami 
review its history and tliechanges it has witnessed. Tiie tirst 
fair was held upon the Common in this village, in ls:JT. 
Since then it has alternated between different localities of 
this large county, to give each a fair share of its benefits. Of 
the old men who had an active part in this organization per- 
haps all have gone to the grave ; those in the prime of life 
have become the venerable fathers of whom onlv a few now 
linger upon the shores of being. The children of that day 
have become the men and women who are now meeting the 
active responsiblities of life, and, we trust, doing their j>art 
to hasten **the good time coming" of which poets sing. 
Tliese changes remind us how noiselessly a generation, one by 
one, go down to the dead, and how quietly their successors 
take their places until all life is changed. The change is not 
in nature or in her laws, but in men and their works. The 
everlasting hills still keep their patient watch around the vil- 
lage ; the Canadaway glides on with its old murmur ; the 
Common has the same beauty as when the fathers spread the 
agricultural tent there thirty-three years ago ; the sere and 
yellow leaves arc falling from the same trees, the same quiet, 
autumnal beauty is in the air ; the birds sing their old songs. 
The Creator spreads the same table in the sunshine, but new 
faces sit around it. The life of this society in time repre- 
sents one-half the history of the county. 

Upon this stand is Israel Lewis of this village, who was 
one hundred years old the nineteenth day of last January. 
For a century he has w^alked the humble paths of duty, and 
to-day he comes from the <piiet home where he awaits patiently 
the summons of the Master, to greet the new generation that 
has grown up around him, and to give you all an old man's 
blessing. In 1808, in the prime of manhood, he cut the first 
trees uj)on the square where the Academy and the Presbyte- 
rian C^hurch now stand, so that he has witnessed all the 
changes from the wilderness to the picture of cultivated fields, 
happy homes, beautiful villages and great cities, which West- 
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era New York presents to-day. He was born the same year 
with Bonaparte ; lived through all the excitement and changes 
of Napoleon's career, and has survived him almost half a cen- 
tury. Darmouth College, one of the most venerable of Ameri- 
can institutions of learning, was incorporated the same year 
JVIr. Lewis was born. In his childhood the idea of an Ameri- 
can Republic only existed in the imagination of such men as 
^dams and Franklin and Patrick Henry. We may almost 
way that in his time democracy, which is rapidly moving to 
l>e the government of the world, has been born. Perchance 
asome child may be y)resent whose days may be lengthened out 
to a century, and who is to witness as marvellous changes as 
-Mr. Lewis has done. With the means already acquired, with 
Xhe spirit of inquiry awakened in every department of hu- 
man knowledge, who can fix limits to the achievements of 
the next hundred years, or say what harvests fields are to yield 
to a more generous culture, what new inventions are to lessen 
the necessity of human toil, what new luxuries are to cluster 
sround homes, how moral and intellectual culture is to reach 
the masses, and add new dignity, and joy, ind wealth to hu- 
man life ? 



Another thing of as much importance as that your fields 
yield ample harvests is that you have a pleasant home. It 
makes your own lives purer and happier, and all the sunshine 
and beauty and light of social joy will be infused into the 
Houls of your children. Even if your rural home is humble, 
you can have in and around it the blended beauties of nature 
and art, such as no city home can exhibit. If costly paint- 
ings do not hang upon your walls, you look from your win- 
dows upon varied forms of animal life, upon changing beau- 
ties of field and sky and forest, which no art can put upon 
canvas. We know of nothing to make men and women 
equal to resisting the temptations, bearing the disappointments 
and sorrows of life, like the memory of a happy childhood. 
Your children may lose gold, but who can take from their 
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souls **the light of other days" V How little it takes to sur- 
round a home with attractions. A few shrubs and trees and 
vines to be set, a few flower seeds annuallv eomiuitted to the 
earth, a little care, and nature will do the rest ; beauty will 
grow around you as if by magic. There are too many home- 
steads * 'blistering in the sun" without a tree or vine, **where 
no flower tells that spring has come." 

God has made the earth to produce ; he has also made it 
beautiful. In humble imitation beautify the little spot he 
has committed to your care ; do it for those who are to suc- 
ceed you, for others cleare<l the fields that wave with y<Mir 
harvests, others planted the trees whose fruits you gather. 
You may not always hope to see the fruit or flower, but it 
will gladden some heart. We are placed here to possess and 
enjoy for our fleeting day, but the earth belongs to all gene- 
rations, and each should leave it richer for the future. In all 
your efforts to beautify, you shall be cheered by the smiles of 
woman and the sympathy of children. Well has the poet 
said : 

**IIow rich and restful even poverty and toil 
Hccome, when beauty, harmony and love 
Sit at their humble hearth as angels sat 
At evening in the patriarch's tent." 



Farmers of Chautauqua, you have a goodly inheritance. 
The efforts of two generations have subdued the wilderness, 
and in its place is the grand panorama of green hills, blooming 
villages and happy homes. The energy that has made this 
change, i)roperly directed, will in another generation engraft 
all that art and taste can do upon a natural beauty unsur- 
j»assed, and make this county as near a physical paradise as 
any place upon this earth can be. But remember that it is 
not material wealth that constitutes your highest riches, for 
we are all moving with the same measured tread to the rest of 
the grave. One by one we shall be gathered to our fathers. 
These hills and valleys we have loved shall fade from our view 
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forever, and then when the power and pomp of earth are 
nothing to us, the serious question w^ill be, how have we dis- 
charged the duties of life ? 

I say to farmers and to all men present, that next to pre- 
serving your oven moral purity is the duty of carefully edu- 
cating your children and preparing them for usefulness and 
happiness. This is the greatest trust the Creator has confided 
tx) you. Above all things cherish schools. In them the web 
zind woof of individual and national destiny are being woven. 
Jiy precept and example sustain public morality ; that is the 
only foundation for social order. Be true to your duties as 
<jitizens. Remember that the men whom you elevate to polit- 
ical positions, which the young regard as the highest prizes of 
life, fix in their minds your estimate of the worth of charac- 
t:er. As long as the popular voice shall give position to men 
Icnown to ))e corrupt, so long the purity of every ambitious 
^oung man in the Republic is in danger. Do not lead them 
into temptation. Success must not sanctify crime ; lying 
must not be called tact ; or stealing, having the shrewdness 
t4) improve one's opportunities. The cut-worm, the curculio, 
the w-eevil, the midge, all the forms of insect life which sting 
your fruit, eat vegetation in its germ or suck the life from the 
ripening grain, do not cost you as much as the race of va- 
Ijjrant professional politicians with their schemes for public 
plunder. They take the gold from your pockets and the 
ripened grain from your garners. You can nourish them and 
thus teach your children to imitate them, or you can kill 
them ; it is all in your hands. The cities are always sores 
upon the body politic ; they are the places **where wealth ac- 
cumulates and men decay." When virtue leaves the rural 
districts and. the hearts of its yoemen, then there is no hope 
for the Re[)ublic. Remember it is not of as much impor- 
tance in the future what races of horses or cattle or sheep 
shall roam in your fields, as what kind of men and women 
shall take your places. Nature is only to minister to man's 
wants and to develop his mental and moral nature. lie is 
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the central figure, and wisdom and moral purity are all the 
imperishable riches he can gather from the world. If you 
sow tares, better do it in your iields than in the souls of your 
children. 

We have a right to some credit. Chautauqua is doing 
more to-<lay for i)opular education than any of the older 
counties in the East. All of our large villages have temples 
dedicated to popular education, such as can not be found else- 
where. In them are to be laid broad and deep the foundations 
for manhood and womanhood. The knowledge acquired 
there will go to the home, to the shop, to the farm ; it will 
write itself upon material nature. When I see happy and 
pleasant homes for the living, cemeteries for the dead, orna- 
mented with pious care, churches so plenty that one can banl- 
ly be out of hearing of the bell that summons to the worship 
of the living God, and institutions of learning with '*free'' 
inscribed upon their walls by the State, where all children 
can learn the elements of knowledge, the graces of art and 
the beauty of holiness, I can but feel an honest pride in old 
Chautauqua. 

Honor belongs to all who toil for common good, but pre- 
eminently 

"Honor waits over all the earth, 

Through endless generations, 
The art that calls her harvests forth 
And feeds the expectant nations. " 



('IIAUTArQlA S r.REAT INTERESTS. 



PARTS OF AN ADDRKSS BEFORE THE CHAUTAUQUA FARMERS* AND MB- 

CHANICS' UNION, OCTOBER 7TH, I865. 



Mr. PrtHi<IetU ami Felloif Citizens: 

This is your seventh annual fair. Never have you assem- 
bled on these beautiful grounds when you had more occasion 
for gratitude and rejoicing. Industry in every department 
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has been amply rewarded and a fruitful season has again 
filled your garners to overflowing. The period since your 
last meeting has been replete with great events. War has 
ceased, and, instead of the roar of artillery and the clash of 
arms, we hear the echoes of the song once sung by angels, 
**Peace on earth and good will to men." The cheering con- 
viction has come to every soul that the unity and indivisibili- 
ty of the great American Ue[)ublic is assured forever, and 
that the most energetic people the world has known, with the 
most perfect social institutions, are here to develop from age 
to age the best fruits of humanity, and the most magnificent 
domain God has ever given to any nation. A million of men 
are released from w^asting war, and the energy that has made 
a hundred hard-fought fields glorious is now employed in 
every department of productive industry. I see before me 
faces bronzed by exposure to Southern suns — the faces of 
those who have returned from the triumj)hs of war to 
add to and to enjoy the more blessed fruits of peace; and 
they remind us of their companions in arms, the noble dead, 
some of whom have been conspicuous in your organization, 
but who will act with you no more. The sere and yellow 
leaves of autumn are falling around us, yet sj)ring will again 
clothe the trees with beauty, verdure will spring up again 
over the desolating track of armies, cities rise, j)h<enix-like, 
from their ashes, but no power can restore the dead ; they 
are the great, the irreparable loss of war. For the promise 
of a life they leave the inspiration of a hallowed memory 
n\K>u the earth. An era of suffering, of waste, of sorrow has 
closed and passed into history, to be followed, as we hope, by 
another era to contrast with the past as <biy <loes with night. 
Agriculture is the means by which the one thousand mil- 
lions of the human family receive their daily bread. The 
first man was placed in a garden to keep and tend it, and 
went from it to till the ground under the sentence, for him- 
self and his posterity, "In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return to the ground, for dust thou art and 
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unto dust thou sbalt return." Tlie patriarchs of the ancient 
world appear to us in the primal bloom and luxuriance of na- 
ture, spreading their tents and watering their flocks and herds 
by the sparkling fountains or upon the banks of tlie great 
rivers. Man is given dominion over the earth and every form 
of animal life. The earth is his inheritance. His reasi)n is 
given to him that he may assume his sceptre, and make all 
the resources of nature minister to his power and enjoyment. 
As in the beginning in the soul of uncultivated man the 
germs of almost infinite power existed for development, so in 
the rude earth existed almost infinite resources to be devel- 
oped and made tributary to human happiness. The soul and 
nature are adapted to each other, and have been jointly de- 
veloped. If you wouhl know the history of the soul and its 
growth, read it in cultivated fields reclaimed from the forest, 
in the houses and temples, villages and cities, and iron high- 
ways which mark the earth, and the ships which traverse the 
waters, each bearing at its mast some flag which repre^^ents 
the jiride an<l glory of nationality. In nature man finds 
provision for his physical wants, he finds gratification for his 
love of melody and beauty, and material more enduring than 
his life, on which he may inscribe every emotion and aspira- 
tion of his soul to act upon the future. There is this limit 
to his power : he may simply use and mould material nature 
to his will, but he cannot create or destroy ; he cannot even 
j)reserve his own body from decay and from entering into 
new forms of life, for the earth is for all generations. As 
man is jdaced here for development, life is not an undisturbe<I, 
sensual dream ; he must toil and suffer, or die. Most of the 
fruits of the earth are produced by annual cultivation and are 
perishable, so that there shall be no long rest, no living on ac- 
cumulated stores, no escape of any generation from destiny. 
But a small portion of what any civilized man retpiires 
grows on any piece of land he may cultivate, so that 
he must raise a sur|>lus of something to- exchange for 
the products of other regions, and thus he enters into the 
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currents of comiiierce and the life and jjc'orv of the world. 
Uj)on so <jreat a theme as agrienlture and the mechanic arts, 
which it is your object to })romote — a theme as old as history, 
as comprehensive as nature and science an<l art — I can pre- 
sent nothing in detail. I have always considered such fairs 
as the hoKnlays of lahor, where we might enjoy the pleasures 
of social intercourse, an<l [)roperly take a general view of our 
pursuits and our relations to the social and [)hysical world. 
I see here some of the venerable pioneers of Chautau(jua, 
meditating upon the change since they built their cabins in 
the wilderness. I see childhood with its wealth of beautv, 
just beginning to comprehend the glory and mystery of life. 
Manhoo<l is here in its pride of strength, exhibiting its 
achievements. Woman is here to enliven the scene with her 
smiles and to embellish it with grace and beauty. I see here 
noble horses, cattle the pride of many herds, sheej) whose 
ancestors drank at Castilian fountains. I see the golden but 
ter that makes your wealth, huge cheeses from factories, that 
relieve home of toil. I see the ripened fruit of the tree, the 
blushing flowers from the garden, the [)urple clusters of the 
grape from many vineyards. I see the hardy serials that 
make the staff of life. I see art rei>resented in every form, 
from the decorations of the hvinjjc home to the marble that is 
to mark the city of the dead. Music lends its enchantment 
and floats like a joyous sj>irit upon the breeze. 

Improved means of communication have almost brought the 
extremes of the earth together, so that a man everywhere may 
have all the productions of nature and art. As gohl is the 
common rej)resentative of value, the most important (piestion 
with every farmer is not, **To what is my land best adapted 
by nature, but what can I raise in view of prices, competition 
and the resources and wants of other regions, to secure the 
best returns for labor ?"" The cotton fields of the South are 
well adapted to corn, yet none but a ma<lman would raise it, 
when the universal demand for (u)tton and the limited re^^ion 
for its production make one acre of it worth five of corn. A 
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land otherwise ])arren may ))e on an ecjnality with the rest of 
the worhl by a single product. There is a region in Ger- 
many where no grain or fruit or grass will grow, yet the bar- 
ren hills j»roduce a species of soft pine, which the iidiahitants 
carve into various forms for other nations, and receive in 
return all the luxuries of the most favored regions. 



It seems to me that there are two great interests in this 
county, and that both are to grow in importance, while all 
others are to diminish. One is the dairy interest, the other 
is cultivating fruits. The cultivation of the grape has already 
become an important business, and its success has more than 
vindicated the most sanguine hopes of its friends. Thirty- 
iive years ago Elder La Ilatt of Portland, a Baptist clergy- 
man, whose youth was spent on the vine-clad banks of the 
Rhine, believed that this region was peculiarly adapted to the 
grape, and he persuaded Deacon Fay, Elisha Fay and Timo- 
thy Judson to procure some Isabella vines from Long Island. 
Mr. Judson i>l anted one, and each of the Fays two in the town 
of Portland. This was the humble beginning of the gi-ape 
culture in Western New York. These vines, the fathers of 
vineyards, are to-day alive and burdened with fruit. From 
these others were taken, until bearing vines soon graced 
almost every garden in the vicinity. But it is within the last 
ten years that large vineyards have been planted, and that the 
demand for the crop and its value has been appreciated. The 
period of timid experiment is passed. We no longer appeal 
to faith but to sight. A man can now plant a vineyard with 
the same assurance of fruit that he can an apple-tree. As to 
the certainty of a cro]), I can safely say that it is demon- 
strated to be the most certain of all crops. In the changing 
seasons, for thirty-five years, there have been one complete 
and two i)artial failures of a crop. During that time the 
peach has flourished and almost disappeared ; the ap))Ie hns 
failed as often as every third season ; year after year the 
potato has yielded to disease, and insects and rust and unpro- 
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pitious winters have made wheat fiekls a waste. A man who 
has cultivated the grape and other fruits for twenty-iive years 
assured me that the grape was the only thing he cultivated 
upon the certainty of which he was willing to incur pecuniary 
obligations. We not only claim to have a region here in 
which the vine will grow, hut we claim to have grape lands 
equal to any in the world. It is a mistaken idea that Europe 
is better adapted to the vine than the United States. 



Plant for posterity, out of respect to the memory of those 
who planted the trees whose fruit you gather. Orchards and 
vineyards are the most beautiful sight in nature. There is a 
tradition that Mahomet, on seeing the beautiful vineyards and 
orchards that surrounded Damascus, would not enter them. 
*'Man can enjoy but one paradise," said he, '*and, if I enter 
one on earth, I cannot expect to be admitted to one in 
Heaven." There is a consideration of importance to all 
farmers in planting crops or trees or vineyards. The future 
is in the germ. Everything will bring forth according to its 
nature. The cost of the germ that will l>ear valuable fruit 
for ages is no more than of one that will bear worthless fruit ; 
the care required is no more. No industry, no effort can 
make up the difficulty if you start wrong. All the world can- 
not make figs grow on thistles. To plant a poor tree is worse 
than a blunder. It is taxing nature in vain ; it is a waste — 
a crime. It is just so with regard to all forms of animal life. 
No man can afford to raise a poor animal. The differences in 
blood in races are marked. If you start wrong you cannot 
repair the error. It costs but a trifle more to have the best 
to start with, and no more afterward. The difference in these 
points between care and intelligence and careless ignorance in 
results is the difference between failure and success in life. 

The marked feature of modern civilization is the facilitv 
with which every man draws for his convenience from re- 
sources which nature has scattered over the whole world. I 
will enforce this idea by»a single illustration. In the exten- 
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sive carriage inaiiufactory of Taylor, Day & Company iu this 
village, they use in the process of constructing carriages 
timber from New England, Canada and the West, iron from 
Sweden and Norway, coal and petroleum from Pennsylvania, 
turpentine from the Carol inas, plating from Mexican silver, 
leaf from California gold, pumice-stone from the crater of 
Vesuvius, silk from France and Italy, colors from Naples and 
Tuscany, vermillion from the Celestial Empire, leather made 
from the hides of wild cattle of Texas, varnish the base of 
which grows in Africa and the Indies, India rubber from 
tropical trees, and whalebone from the monsters of the <lee]). 
Thus are all quarters of the globe taxed for a single article. 
There is another thing worthy of consideration. The popu- 
lation of cities is rapidly increasing ; that of the rural dis- 
tricts is diminishing. With the net of railroads and the con- 
centration of skill, capital and machinery, cities are becom- 
ing the great national workshops. With the love of excite- 
ment which characterizes our people, all are moving to cities 
who can possibly eke out an existence in them. Wealth that 
elsewhere prefers a home in the country, where the charms 
of nature and art can be blended, here chooses the maddening 
excitement and whirl of city life. This is a wrong state of 
things. It can only be prevented by farmers discouraging, 
instead of encouraging, boys in going from home. This can 
be done by making home pleasant, by so educating them that 
work on a farm shall not be mere drudgery, but an intelligent 
use of the resources of nature. Nowhere else do intelligence 
and taste so nearly wield creative power, and so readily and 
surely ri])en the conceptions of the mind into utility and 
beauty. There is no stronger affection in the human heart- 
than the love of nature and rural pursuits. It has been 
the passion of all great souls. It is the first love of child- 
hood, and, after man has tasted all the vicissitudes of life, in 
his old age he would again seek the farm and be buried under 
the shadow of the great trees. But there is a period in the 
restlessness of youth when the world is tinged with roraautic 
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colors, and the desire to go abroad into the excitement which 
exists where great masses of men are congregated is control- 
ling. I wish that both sides of the picture could be seen by 
every farmer's son who stands at the turning point of his 
destiny, deciding whether he will be a farmer or seek fortune 
in other pursuits. On one side are certainty, respectability, 
independence, health, communion with nature, a reasonable 
competency, in short, all the natural pleasures which belong 
to life. On the other are uncertainty, dependence, the merci- 
less struggle for power and place, in which the heart withers 
and the brain burns ; there is exposure to all the nameless 
temptations of corrupt and artificial life ; there is the fixing 
of the affections upon things which, if they fail, bring 
blighted hopes, despair, criminal recklessness ; if by un- 
measured toil they succeed, they have only gained Dead Sea 
fruit, which turns to dust and ashes to the taste. Go to the 
cities, and where you can [)oint out one country boy who has 
grown to wealth and fame, 1 will find you ten besotted beings, 
going through the last stages of degradation ere they find a 
resting place in the potter's field. Yet they went from pleas- 
ant country homes, with a mother's blessing, and with inno- 
cence and hoj)e, and were overcome by temptation. I say to 
parents, reflect before you send your children abroad. I say 
to the young with ha[)py homes in the country, who can be- 
come the owners of land, who can have all the joys that legit- 
imately belong to life, you are like our first parents in Eden ; 
partake of what God has given, do not hazard it all to taste 
the fruit of some forbidden or fabled tree which fancy paints 
somewhere in the distance. Life admits of but a single ex- 
periment. After you have failed in some other pursuit, you 
cannot go back to industry, to a quiet country home, and to 
content, for when the demons of pride, avarice and ambition 
take full possession of the soul it is forever. 

Bonaparte said to a page the day he abdicated the throne 
of France, *'It is only in a situation like your father's, with 
his few acres an<l contentment, that there is happiness." The 
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country has always been the nurse of greatness. Let it give 
to the city its cereals, its flocks and its herds, but not its chil- 
dren. The boy that goes to the city and succeeds and rears 
marble palaces would, if kept in the country, in cultivated 
fields, in orchards and vinevards rear more beautiful and im- 
j)erishable memorials of his energy. The source of prosper- 
ity and power is in the soul ; from that emanates the physical 
energy of a people ; from that spring social institutions and 
laws. The ship, the temple, the piece of statuary, the well 
regulated farm, are but conceptions of the brain worked out 
into realities. Cherish your schools, for they are the nurser- 
ies that develop and give direction to the powers that sway 
all physical energies and make the glory of the people. I 
see the future power of the Republic, the broad expanse of 
untouched fields, inviting freemen to gather wasting riches 
from their bosom, new forms of wealth gushing up from the 
laboratories of nature beneath us, gold being w^renched from 
the rocky bosom of mountains, a commerce as extended as 
the seas. There is this great [)roblem, whether morality can 
control and give pro})er direction to the power freedom 
creates. 

This county has raised horses that have a place in the an- 
nals of the turf, sheep the weight of whose fleeces, has been 
heralded by the press, fat oxen that have been ribboned and 
driven through the streets of cities to the slaughter pens ; 
but has it not done something better, has it not raised heroic 
men, men who have been tried in the terrible ordeal of bat- 
tle, and not found w^anting ? Have not the men whose bones 
are scattered on the banks of the Potomac, in the wilderness 
of Sj)otsylvania, upon the shores of the James River, in the 
sands of the Caroliuas, upon the slopes of Lookout Moun — 
tain, left a memory upon the earth that is a nobler inspira — 
tion than brute life ? Ls not the memory of heroism, of dutj — 
nobly done, better than material wealth ? If you would, im^ 
every town, be worthy that the earth should yield you her in — 
crease, and the heavens shed their dews upon you, somewhere 
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erect a pillar where the name of every one of your children 
who have died upon the battle iiehl to vindicate the unity of 
the Republic shall be inscribed in enduring marble. Greece 
did this for her heroes. The marble tablets are broken, V)ut 
the memory of Grecian valor still warms human hearts. 

You have some thing more to live for than merely to make 
money. You are placed here to toil, also to enjoy the fruits 
of your labor. Great are the resources for enjoyment. This 
fleeting life is your opj»ortunity. Nature, with a beauty and 
grandeur which dwarfs all art, and which no earthly power 
can obscure or approi)riate, is as much yours as the monarch's. 
As God has Vdended utility and beauty in his works, so blend 
them in your handiwork, and upon the little spot of earth 
committed to your care. As God has been merciful to you, 
and as you hope for mercy hereafter, be kind to all the forms 
of animal life dependent uj)on you for })rotection. Do not 
let your souls dwindle down to a single passion, and that a 
thirst for gold. If, by denying yourselves the feast of life 
V)y toil, by recreancy to all the claims of humanity, by over- 
working your children, by dwarfing them body and soul, you 
succeed in getting the thirty i)ieces of silver, it will do you 
no more good than it did Judas. It depends on how you ed- 
ucate your children, what j)rincii)les you instill into their 
minds, more than all else, whether your life is a success or a 
failure. You may have old age made j)leasant, or may have 
your gray hairs dragged down in sorrow to the grave. Give 
your influence socially and politically to virtue. Remember 
that the ship of state cannot make a pros]>erous voyage 
through the ages with devils at the helm, no matter if they 
do quote scripture and try to assume the robes of angels of 
light. 

This fair has been an occasion of enjoyment to thousands. 
Let this institution be perjietual ; let this scene of beauty and 
prosperity linger long in memory. The interests which you 
represent will never lose their importance while man lives up- 
on the earth. All who now hear me will sleep in the grave ; 
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but even tben, let our successors come beneath the shadow of 
these venerable trees, under the same smiling sky, in this in- 
destructible temple of nature, and exhibit the products of a 
higher skill, and of an art beyond our dreams. 



There is consolation for the farmers and laborers of this 
county in the thought that in the next generation the mighty 
of the earth are to come from the ranks of their children. 
The poets, orators, statesmen and heroes of the next age are 
not now in cities, which have never in this Republic produced 
one great man, but they are building up constitutions in the 
pure air of the country, developing in the companionship of 
nature, many of them learning self-reliance by their early 
struggles with poverty. 



nature's (JIFTS. 



PARTS OF AN ADDRESS BKFORE THE CHAUTAUQUA FARMERS AND MECHAN- 
ICS' UNION, SErTEMBKR i8tH, 1 863. 



This is your fifth annual fair. The four years your organ- 
ization has existed have been crowded with the most momen- 
tous and startling events, which are to make them forever 
memorable in history. Four years ago no seer could foretell 
the full measure of national calamity which awaited us. We 
are now in the midst of the ])rofound darkness which no eye 
can penetrate to sec what lies beyond. But in this whirl- 
wind of human passions, this banquet of death, amid all the 
wreck of happiness and hopes, nature has continued her l>en- 
eficent operations ; the seedtime and the harvest have come, 
and your garners have annually been filled to overflowing 
with the bounties of Providence. So it has ever been. Em- 
pires have arisen and fallen, the angry din of human strife 
has continued from age to age, strewing the earth with the 
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(lead and with the wrecks of huniaii achievements, yet nature 
has from the heginning been constant and true. Six thousand 
times has vegetation put forth in spring, and clothed the fiehl, 
the tree, the shrub and the vine, with fruitfulness and beauty. 
Six thousand times has autumn mellowed the fruits and 
ripened the golden grain. Your material prosperity has 
hardly been affected by the rude shock of war. The tramp 
of armies has not approached your borders or blood stained 
your fields: Yet war has taken from this county its choicest 
treasures, thousands of its noblest men. There are vacant 
seats almost around every fireside. In this costly way you 
are all made to bear your part in the national sacrifices and 
national sorrow. 



It is one of the misfortunes of this Rejmblic U>-day that, as 
the giants of the past have one by one gone to their rest, none 
has arisen worthy to take their places. Who does not wish, 
in this whirlwind of human strife, that we had some man 
with a hold upon the poj)ular heart like Washington, who 
could reiterate from living lips the great and solemn truths 
uttered in his farewell address, but now fast being forgotten: 
**The basis of our political system is the right of the people 
to make and alter their Constitution of government ; the Con- 
stitution which at any time exists till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people is sacredly obligatory 
upon all ; it is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness ; you should cherish a cor- 
dial, habitual and immovable attachment to it, accustoming 
yourselves to think and to 8j)eak of it as of the j)alladium of 
your political safety and prosperity, watching for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxiety, discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning uj)on the first dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any one portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together its 
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various parts" ? Or who does not wish that Clay had been 
spared to us, again by his august presence and persuasive elo- 
quence, to exjiel sectional pride and passion from the popular 
heart by kindling in it anew the embers of fraternal feeling 
and pride in the glory and promise of national unity ; or that 
we had Silas Wright, with an integrity as unsullied as that of 
Cato, with an intellect as com])rehensive as the Republic, to 
restore order out of chaos and to lead us again as a people to 
the old paths of prosperity and peace ? Or would that the 
voice of Webster could again be heard by the whole Ameri- 
can people, vindicating the sacredness and bin<ling force of 
the Constitution in all it« parts, hurling the thunder-bolts of 
.his indignant eloquence against all men who trampled upon 
the least of its provisions, and pleading as of yore in burning 
words for '^Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable ;" or that Jackson could again a})pear, the man of 
iron will, whose resolves were accepted as the decrees of fate, 
who with the simple declaration, '*By the Eternal, the Union 
must and shall be preserved," rolled back the tide of incipi- 
ent revolution. 



Man can hardly realize the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator in filling the earth with the means, not only for grati- 
fying every animal want, but of ministering to his highest 
tastes and asi)irations. Every morning we witness the same 
wonder that was in the beginning, when God said, "Let there 
be liglit and there was light." The seasons pass before us in 
perpetual procession, each burdened with its peculiar beauty 
and glory ; spring with its swelling buds and robes of green, 
summer with its luxuriance of blossoms, autumn with the sere 
and yellow leaf, the mellowed fruit and golden grain, winter 
with its wreath of snow. In every spot the human vision 
lakes in a range of magnificence on the earth and in the 
heavens that puts to shame all that art can paint upon the 
canvas. No tyrant can veil the heavens or the earth — their 
splendors are for all. 
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What wonderful variety there is in nature, and how all 
forms multiply into new varieties under man's fostering care 
until he can almost feel that he is endowed with creative 
power. The wild rose of the forest has grown into more 
than a thousand distinct varieties. All a[)ples upon the earth 
have come from the crab-api>le. The potato, which is now so 
important an article of food, sprung from a root which was 
discovered in the sixteenth century in the forests of South 
America. We should now spurn the root, as it was then, 
from our tables, unless we si)ared it out of regard to the no- 
ble race of which it the progenitor. Indian corn, the great 
staple of the West, is a native of this country. While cot- 
ton was produced in the earliest ages, it had no important 
part in commerce or manufactures until within the last cen- 
tury. Corn and cotton are now called kings, but their throne 
is of modem construction. Flax in the main clothed the 
ancient world, and the inventive genius of the mechanic may 
yet enable it to dispute with its younger rival, cotton, for su- 
premacy. 



WEALTH IN riNK. 



EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE WARREN COUNTY FAIR AT 
YOUNGSVILLE, PA., ON SEITEMBER i6tH, 1S7O. 



The first great crop here was your pine forests. Their 
germs fell from no human hand ; no mortal was present when 
ihey were scattered by the breath of the tempest in the soli- 
tude of nature. To gather this great harvest has been the 
task of two generations. This work has colored your social 
life, it has brought wealth, it has built tip the villages and 
cities which smile upon the banks of the great rivers with 
which the waters of the Allegheny mingle. Before the for- 
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ests are gone in this region of your State, new sources of 
wealth appear ;" minerals are found stored away in the ever- 
lasting hills ; oil gushes forth from the bosom of the earth, 
not for you alone, but to supply the wants of all the nations. 
The oil that is borne i)ast you from day to day in a few weeks 
is making light around the hearth-stones of Europe ; it is in 
the hovel of the peasant and the .palace of the king. You 
have the great storehouse to which all generations must come 
for heat and light. All of the materials for manufacturing are 
at your doors. Here for all time will be employed in min- 
ing the labor which will make you the best of all markets — 
a home market. But aside from this, you are upon the great 
arteries of commerce. Railways connect you with the North, 
the South, the East and the West. Anew road, the Dunkirk, 
Warren & Pittsburgh, is being rapidly constructed, which 
will carry the products of your soil and your mines, by easy 
grades, to a connection with the lakes and the great chain of 
railroads which traverse the State of New York. The inerrv 
song of the raftsmen floating down the Allegheny with the 
wealth of your forests will soon be heard no more, but the 
voice of the engine by day and by night will echo in this 
valley forever. Aside from these extraneous advantages you 
have a fruitful soil which will ever reward intelligent toil 
with ample harvests. 



RECALLING THE PAST. 



EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE CHENANGO FAIR AT NORWICH ON 

OCTOBER 8th, 1869. 



I'^IIoip Citizens : 

It is with pleasure that I have come at your call to greet 
old friends, and to behold once more the Ixjauties of this val- 
ley. Twenty-five years ago, a boy, I came to this place, and 
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here j)asse<l seven years of my life, at a time when nature and 
friends leave the most durable imi)ress upon memory. To-day 
I can but think of the marvellous changes a quarter of a cen- 
tury has wrought. Nature meets me in her old familiar 
forms ; the everlasting hills are here ; the valley smiles with 
its ancient beauty ; the river greets me with its old murmur ; 
familiar trees wave their welcome — but the change is in men. 
Of those I remember as being old all have gone to the grave. 
The middle-aged have become the venerable fathers, of whom 
but a few now linger upon the shores of being. The chil- 
dren of that day have become the men and women who are 
now meeting the responsibilities and duties of life. Strange 
voices come from your pulpits, new faces are at your windows, 
vacant chairs are at many of your hearth-stones ; most of the 
ol<l familiar faces are gone from your streets forever. I realize 
bow noiselessly a generation one by one go down to the 
(lead, and how quietly their successors take their places, until 
* all life is (dianged. To me the changes of twenty-live years 
seem as the work of a moment ; to you they have been scat- 
tered throuj^h the years. I can but allude for a moment to 
some of your dead : Doctor Mit<.*hell, inseiiarably and honor- 
ably connected with the early history of this valley; Abial 
Cook, from whom I have heard as inspiring eloquence as 
ever fell from mortal lips ; John Wait, with whom I studied 
my profession, who took me by the hand and helped me 
when I needed help -a model of true and generous manhood; 
Doctor Daniel Bellows, whose house was my home — a saint 
who was ready and ripe for Heaven long before he was sum- 
moned, and who bore his cross and has received his crown ; 
Elisha B. Smith, whose genial face comes back to me as it was 
before it was darkened by the shadow of battle ; Henry M. 
Hyde, who for years struggled heroically for life and for pro- 
fessional eminence, and who yielded only to the great con- 
queror ; Nelson Pellet, the genial, generous friend, w^ho 
carried sunshine to every circle ; Harvey HubV>ard, whose 
intellect and attainment made him the pride of the valley. 
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and who wove it^^ beauty and its music into romance and 
song ; well may we say : 

'*The warmest of hearts is frozen, 

The freest of hands is still. 
And the gap in our picked and chosen 

The long years may not fill ;" 

Sherwood S. Merritt, so recently called away in the prime 
of life ; I have a hundred times stood with him on the sum- 
mit of the West Ilill and seen the mists of the morning dis- 
ajjpear, revealing the beauty of the valley and of the eafitem 
hills, and we may hope that he now stands uj>on a loftier 
height, and looks upon a diviner beauty, which no mists shall 
ever dim. 



If a boy has in him that which will give him success in the 
city, it will do it in the country, for the country has always 
been the nurse of greatness. 

"Who so wisely wills and acts may dwell 
As king and law -giver in broad- acred state, 
With beauty, art, taste, culture, books, to make 
His hours of leisure richer than a life 
Of four-score to the barons of old time. 
Our yeoman should be equal to his home ; 
Sit in the fair green valleys, purple walled, 
A man to match his mountains, not to creep, 
Dwarfed and abused, below them." 

Citizens of Chenango, you have a goodly inheritance. 
Your lines are cast in pleasant places. While honest toil has 
within the present century subdued the wilderness, and made 
fertile fields, bqautiful villages and happy homes, all the in- 
ventions and imi)rovement8 of this marvellous age have come 
to your aid. The whistle of the engine hastening from the 
North will soon be answered by those coming from the South, 
the East, the West. A long-cherished hope is realized, and 
you are now upon one of the great highways of commerce. 
There are aged men here who have heard in this valley the 
shrill whooj) of the savage, the voice that represented the 
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past, and who have been spared to hear the voice of the 
engine, which represents civilization and the glory and j)rom- 
ise of the future. Men will change, generations come and 
go, but still that voice will be heard in this valley, by day and 
by night, forever. Amid your prosperity <lo not forget your 
<luties as citizens and men, for you are kings and lawmakers. 
By precept and example sustain morality, for that is the 
foundation of social order, of individual happiness, and of 
national greatness. Above all things cherish and sustain 
your schools, for in them the web and woof of national des- 
tiny are being woven. Develop intelligence in your chil- 
dren, give all the sunshine you can to the spring of life, lay 
broad and deep the foundations of manhood and womanhood, 
and there will be light in the home, skill in the shop, and 
fruitfulness upon the farm. I have loved this valley since it 
was my early home. I liave heard with pleasure of your 
material j)rosperity, but, when I have read of the heroism of 
your sons in the terrible ordeal of battle, I have felt a higher 

joy- 



THE AXXUAL FAIR. 



EXTRACTS PROM AN ADDRESS HKFORE THE ClIAlTAlM^rA FARMKRS' AND 
mechanics' INION ON SErTEMIlER 29TH, 1859. 



I know that in this Republic, as elsewhere, corru])tion will 
grow rife in the crowded marts of commerce ; that enervation 
will follow vast accumulations of wealth ; that we will have 
a large class of drones living upon unearned bread, of rest- 
less intriguers against the peace of society ; but I believe that 
the millions' who fill our workshops and cultivate our fields 
will be a great conservative, controlling body of the Ameri- 
can people ; that they will be intelligent because here intelli- 
gence is rewarded ; patriotic from instinct and from a grate- 
ful sense of daily blessings such as are nowhere else vouch- 
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safed to man, and that they will, against all assaults, defend 
and preserve free institutions through the vicissitudes of ages ; 
for as now so forever the sceptre of })Ower and the destinies 
of empire will be in the heads that think and the hands that 
toil. 



We do not envy the lands where winter bears no sway, 
where a spontaneous vegetation has perpetual bloom, where 
no necessity demands toil ; for there the soul languishes, and 
life is but a gorgeous dream ; while energy, achievement, 
genius, aspiration, belong to temperate climes. In prefer- 
ence to the lands of golden sands, sunshine and flowers, give 
me the bleak granit-e hills of New England, and the cold, in- 
vigorating atmosphere above them, for from them mighty 
men come forth to act upon the world's destinies. 



With a few remarks to the members of this Association, 
I will relieve your patience. This is your first annual fair. 
These beautiful grounds, this venerable forest, your public 
sj)irit and liberality have made your own. What nature has 
done for this lovely spot, every eye ean see and every 
heart must feel; and it is for you, as opportunity will 
allow, to add the decorations of art and taste, and the works 
of utility, until you shall all feel pride in its perfection and 
beauty. Bring here each year the useful and ornamental 
creations of your workshops ; bring here from hill and valley 
the pride of your flocks and herds ; bring the life-sustaining 
treasures of your fields and the blooming flowei-s of your 
gardens ; bring the fruits of the tree and the vine ; bring the 
tasteful handiwork which your wives and daughters prepare 
to decorate your homes ; bring your children, that they may 
enjoy this festival, and that we may all be chee>ed by their 
hapj)y faces, and see the future men and women of Chautau- 
qua. Meet on this common ground, not as envious com- 
petitors for a trifling j^remium, but as brothers, to cora[>are 
your products, to learn from each other, to enjoy together a 
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glorious spectacle of aiiiinate and inanimate beauty, and to 
cultivate the social sympathies which are the charm of life. 

Let not your annual fairs l)e your only meetings. Make 
arrangements to meet at other times, to discuss among your- 
selves matters of common interest in your pursuits and to 
communicate to each other the benefits of your reading and 
experience. If your enterprise is properly conducted, if 
energy and harmony shall direct your efforts, an influence will 
emanate from this association that will make your harvests 
more bountiful, your houses more beautiful, and burden with 
more and better fruits your orchards and your vineyards. It 
will bring such joy to your hearts as pure selfishness never 
finds in its solitary ways. 

Fairs are to be a permanent institution- in this county. 
They are for all the future to be the great holidays of a free 
and a hap])y people. There is nothing else which so blends 
instruction with every form of innocent amusement. They 
are intended to promote interests durable as the earth. When 
all who are here asseml>led, when even the children whose 
eyes are just opening to the glory and mystery of life shall 
have lived their appointed time and shall sleep with their 
fathers, when others who know you not shall cultivate your 
fields and fill your workshops and live in your homes, the 
earth will as now be cultivated by men eager for im[)rove- 
ment, and Chautauqua will have more than its ten thousand 
farmers and mechanics. 

Here on this autumn day, amid the evidences of our in- 
numerable blessings, let us not forget the dead, nor the toil 
and sacrifice and suffering which have been endured in the 
past to elevate humanity. Let us feel the imi)ortance of the 
sacred social trusts that we hold for future generations, and, 
above all, let our hearts rise in gratitude to the great Author 
of our being, who has cast our lot in pleasant ])laces, given 
us this lovely and fruitful earth, the capacity to toil and en- 
joy and improve, and who has promised us the succession of 
the seasons and seed time and harvest forever. 



FOURTH OF JULY ORATIONS. 



Parts of ax Adukkss Dkmvkrkd at Fkedonia at tiik 

Cklehratiox in 1S51. 



l'\IIoir (Itizetts : 

We have assembled as free men, grateful in the enjoyment 
of national liberty, to celebrate the anniversary of the proud- 
est day in its annals. We have not met stealthily in some 
cavern, or in darkness, lest tyranny should interrupt our de- 
votions by the gleam of bayonets, but in the cheerful 
light of day, on a soil over which no despot ever waved a 
8cei)tre, but which the strong arm of freedom has reclaimed 
from original solitude, and made fruitful and beautiful. We 
have assembled to attest our gratitude for innumerable bless- 
ings, and our veneration for the noble men who, seventy-five 
years ago this day, perilled their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor, that we might be ha])py and free. We 
would by calling up the sacred associations of the past culti- 
vate in our own souls some of the holy spirit that animated 
to resolves so sublime and action so God-like. Now, and in 
the future, too much honor cannot be j)aid to the memory of 
those who, in darkness and gloom, sowed with bleeding hands 
the germs of universal liberty, well knowing that they would 
be sleeping in their graves while posterity was enjoying the 
fruition of the harvest. I'his is hanlly an occasion for 
speech. So many hallowed remembrances of the past, so 
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many emotions of gratitude for the present, so many fond 
visions for the future crowd upon every mind, that it is diffi- 
cult to reduce its varied feelings to any formula of words. 
In no other age, in no other country, was such a draft ever 
made upon the warmest and purest emotions of the human 
heart. No other nation has a day that is voluntarily com- 
memorated by all ranks and conditions, because it has blessed 
all alike in all the relations of life. 

It was declared in the solemn aj)peal to the civilized world, 
which we have just heard, that all men are created equal. 
This was not the discovery of some mastermind in Congress, 
but it was the authorized expression of a conviction that 
animated a people, — a conviction so firm and universal that 
it could call the farmer from his plough, the mechanic from 
his workshop, the student from his quiet retreat, and even 
the divine from the sacred desk, to meet death on the tented 
iield or on the scaffold. It had already stained Hunker Ilill 
with patriots' blood. This declaration gave the Revolution 
fonn and object. It changed a rebellion into an organized 
effort for national independence. Then, for the first time, 
the patriot's heart expanded with visions of a country. The 
fourth of July, 1*77(3, was one of the eras in which the desti- 
nies of the world are, by a strange concurrence of circum- 
stances, suspended on the action of a few men — on the delib- 
erations of a day. Over three grand divisions of the globe 
tyranny had held triumi)hant, if not undisputed, sway for 
ages. Devoted men had crossed the deep, and sought the 
wilderness of a new world, hoping for civil and religious 
freedom in its solitudes. Hand to hand thev had enjxatjced in 
the death struggle with the savages around their firesides and 
altars, and had been victorious. The colonies were left to 
work out their destiny, until pros[)erity made them wealthy, 
and England sought by arbitrary laws to make their sub- 
stance bear the burden of her efforts to rule and o[)prcss the 
world. Tyranny, secure elsewhere, ma<le a gigantic effort to 
overturn the last altar to which freemen clung with devotion. 
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to cxtinguisb the last hope of humanity, to have the vast ex- 
panse, yet unsettled, peopled by men marching under her 
banner, obeying her will and breathing her spirit. Was this 
to be ? The hour for decision had come ; and the decision 
was, that liberty should be defended with life, fortune and 
honor. The danger was passed. ]VJuch was to be suffered, 
but independence was now a moral certainty. 



It is not my design to dwell in detail upon the character of 
the worthies of the Revolution. They are not like the 
mighty men of remote times, that we see dimly through the 
mists of ages, but we learn to lisp their names in childhood ; 
art has snatched their features from the common decay ; they 
are interwoven with all the scenes,* associations and hopes 
of life. Let us judge of them by the fruits of their labors 
while on the earth. Let us find their eulogy in the everlast- 
ing monuments they have bequeathed to us by their sufferings 
and their genius. They formed the glorious inheritance tbat 
is now blessing millions, and that is growing more rich ami 
ample for coming generations. 



The doctrine that all men are endowed by the Creator with 
certain natural and inalienable rights, which was first pro- 
claimed on this continent within the remembrance of the liv- 
ing, when carried into practical life has worked a radical 
change in the whole social spirit of society. It invests man 
with a dignity derived from the Author of his being, and 
makes him the arbiter of his own destiny. All previous gov- 
ernments were based on the theory that kings had a divine 
right to rule and to oppress ; that they were the source of all 
legitimate authority, and that the masses were created to sub- 
serve their jmrposes and ambition as they could best do it, 
whether by life or by death. The effort of every government 
was to degrade men^ and to perpetuate the superstition and 
mental darkness in which their infamous libels on humanity 
could live. Our forefathers established a government based 
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on faith in humanity, and they hoped to preserve and 
strengthen it by the elevation of humanity. It recognized 
the universal equality and sacredness of the rights of indi- 
viduals, and, securing to all the highest pleasure of life, it 
flouglit })rotection from hoth their gratitude and their selfish- 
ness. Pllsewhere a part are removed from the necessity of 
exertion, the rest toil without reward or hope in others' fields, 
to create the wealth that is taken by strange hands, while they 
are perishing with famine ; they sow in desjiair and famish 
amid the plenty of the harvest. In a democratic government 
all are free to struggle for the place tliey desire in the scale of 
social being, all are invited to effort and energy, and the 
efforts of all go to increase the aggregate power of society. 
The men of generous sympathies and iron wills are crowding 
into the wilderness to prepare an inheritance for the future, 
a home for the hapj)y. Tiie energies nourished by freedom 
enabled a mere handful of Americans to plant the stars and 
stripes-above the halls of the Montezumas. Where the earth 
or deep has a treasure, wherever a ray of glory may fall, 
wherever fortune has a smile, patient American enterprise is 
watching and toiling. 



We should all cherish a filial affection for the Union and the 
Constitution, which are the foundations of all our blessings 
and our hopes. The Union has been cemented together with 
blood. The foundations of the Constitution were laid in a 
liberal and conceding spirit, by men who had opposite views, 
hut who felt the awful necessity there was for union. Most 
of them had been on the tented field; they had seen what 
liberty ha<i cost, aii<l they knew how much blood each portion 
had freely given for it, and they knew how well all were enti- 
tled to share in its blessiii<rs. Until it is chanj^ed in the man- 
ner prescribed by itself, good faith and common honor require 
that it be religiously observed even if it re<piires some sacri- 
fice of feeling. Within the limits of the Constitution and 
the powers it gives each State there is the means of ojjposing 
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all possible barriers to social evils. Such evils will exist 
under every form of institutions that can be sustained in the 
present imperfect state of humanity. A change in form of 
institutions will not reach that which has its foundations deep 
in the prejudices and selfishness of human nature. That 
government does most and all that can be done that protects 
all, and that by fostering intelligence and morality strives to 
eradicate the prejudices and the selfishness of the human 
heart, and that waits patiently for the fruits of its policy. 
Social evils can be opposed in this way successfully, but never 
by force. When we consider what the Union has cost, when 
we call to mind all that is sacred and glorious in its history, 
when we reflect how much the children of every portion of 
it have done for its glory and prosperity, when we know how 
powerful, and commanding, and salutary its position now is 
among nations and how insignificant its fragments would be, 
when we see the vortex of anarchy and bloodshed into which 
its dissolution would plunge us, when we realize the blessings 
that it is now conferring upon us all and upon every one of 
its citizens and that it promises to millions yet to live, when 
the patriot of every clime is looking to it as the last hope of 
humanity, when art and science are uniting the different por- 
tions by bands of iron, when nature herself by her majestic 
rivers and by the natural channels of commerce running our 
whole length and breadth pleads for union, how can we have 
patience with the American who would assail it to gratify his 
petty passions ? To what can we compare the infatuation of 
such a man better than to that of which we might accuse 
Noah, if, when he was the chosen of Deity to preserve life, 
when the inheritance of a purified world was awaiting him 
and his posterity, he had endeavored to sink the ark that was 
to preserve them from the common destruction ? Al though 
the Almighty spoke to Noah and pointed out his duty and 
<Iestiny, yet does not the Deity speak to every American in 
the whole sj)irit of inspiration, in the emotions and aspira- 
tions which he has made a part of every soul, in that reason 
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which he has given to guard him against calamity, in those 
controlling instincts that turn our thoughts and affections to 
the destiny of posterity, to preserve inviolate the foundation 
of all our national blessings and hopes ? 

How can that man ask mercy of the Author of his being 
who forget* his ancestors and has no mercy on his own pos- 
terity ? Arnold, who sold liberty when its existence was pre- 
carious, when he did not know its blessings, would lose his 
position as the chief of traitors, if the Union were destroyed 
by those who have lived under its protection. The word 
treason will have a more terrible significance, it will be a 
thousand times more suggestive of infamy if it shall ever 
have to be applied to Americans. 15ut we will cherish no 
fears. Were the issue to be directly presented, whether our 
banner should be mournfully furled and laid asid(j forever, 
or continue to wave over a united people, more strong arms 
and brave hearts, more moral and physical power would 
gather around it than was ever before enlisted in any cause. 
What earthly power could resist them ? We have a sure 
bulwark in the millions who till the soil, the class of men 
that were never false to liberty. Let its foes come from what 
source they may or in whatever guise, from the strong arm 
of the yeomanry they will meet their doom. 



With w^hat pride and gratitude we may contemplate our 
country. Law stretches over us her protecting arm ; our 
path is radiant with light and strown with innumerable bless- 
ings ; the tree of liberty whose roots were early watered 
with blood, and which sprung up under an inclement sky, now 
waves in the sunshine and shakes down blessings uj)on grate- 
ful millions. The price of freedom was paid in the blood of 
the noblest hearts that ever beat. Shall we want faith in 
liberty ? Leonidas and Wallace, Hampden and Sidney died 
for it, when it might well seem that fate had decree<l that it 
shoidd never bless the world ; but they had a sublime faith. 
It has had devoted champions every where ; its spirit has 
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ever had an indwelling in great souls. They have seen with 
a prophetic vision that it was to be the ultimate inheritance 
of man, but of the lovely land that was to be its first home 
and from which it was to go forth in robes of purity and 
light and regenerate the world they had never heard. We 
cannot realize the value of blessings we have received with- 
out a price. In ease and safety, we can form no adequate 
idea of the sufferings of a brave army iu an eight years' 
struggle with an enemy that set aside the humanizing rules 
of war and paid the savage fpr the murder of women and of 
children. The names of some are preserved, immortality is 
theirs ; but their bosom companions, who met death by their 
sides, who expected not to be mentioned in the morrow's ac- 
count of the battle, "who only left a blank around some lonely 
iireswie, have left no name among men, but they sleep just as 
sweetly in their graves. The inscription upon their tombs, 
»*Here lies a Revolutionary soldier," is the most honorable 
ever written. When the hour of peril comes, the patriot 
will re])air to their resting place to catch some of the spirit 
that once animated ihe dust beneath his feet. 

riow ample is the realm of rejoicing this day ! The gold- 
digger on the banks of the Sacramento pauses in sight of the 
glittering treasure to think of liberty. Our banner floats 
gaily iu the breezes that sweep across the bosom of every 
sea, and our wandering sons think of those who stained it 
with their blood. The sailor in the frozen North thinks of 
the sunny skies and pleasant vales of his native land ; a voice 
of gladness comes from the sunny South ; a voice of joy is 
heard far awav in the Western wilderness. The sons of 
other lan<ls who are struggling for liberty are to-day thinking 
of our forefathers and blessing their memory. Their praisen 
are spoken in languages that would sound strange to our ears. 
All nations have those who would, like our ancestors, wel- 
(•<une the ijravo if freedom could rear her altars above it. 

1 do not know that we should pity the dying patriot, lli.s 
vision of liberty is as cheering, bright and consoling as the 
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martyr's vision of Heaven. The power of a nation is in the 
examples of patriotism an<l high devotion its annals furnish ; 
its wealth is tlie sum of its splendid deeds. Are we not rich? 
The pure spirits of the old world look to us for models. 
[lappy will it be for them if they can imitate. Indeed, 
they have a real right in our inheritance ; for in our day of 
peril from many nations came the great-souled men, who 
cheerfully met for strangers the death which we can only ask 
the patriot to suffer in defence of his own home and fireside. 
We cannot directly aid oppressed humanity abroad, but a 
sense of gratitude should Impel us to waft across the ocean on 
every breeze the generous sympathy that w-ill nerve each 
ann, and take the sting from suffering and the bitterness 
from death. 

Jefferson wrote the great charter of moilern liberty. Ft 
will be the political gui<le of nations when despotism has 
perished in the last retreats in which it sought in vain to hide 
itself in darkness. Washington will be the first figure in the 
temple of freedom in which a happy world shall worship. 
Yet he is but one star in the glorious galaxy that smiles upon 
and lights the mental world. Some now present will live to 
celebrate the anniversarv of our nation's birth when one hun- 
dred millions of freemen will offer to the heroes of the Rev- 
olution the tribute of grateful hearts. 

Of our national resources I will not speak. No eye has 
seen them ; they are undevelo})ed and sleep with nature. A 
vast domain invites freemen to gather wasting riches from 
its bosom. [lere reason shall be devclope<l and the capaci- 
ties of man be tested. Here the human heart shall be warm 
with gratitude from age to age, and its purest sympathies and 
charities embellish social life. Here the circle of human 
knowledge shall be enlarged, and nature yield up her long 
cherished secrets, and here the great problem of man's social 
destiny shall be first worked out. We do not see the rapidi- 
tv of social advancement. Reform is the silent work of leur- 
islation here ; elsewhere each advance step is taken in blood. 
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Elsewhere reform springs up as the lava is cast from the vol- 
cano ; here silently and naturally as verdure in our forests, or 
vegetation on our eternal hills. 

[n conclusion, I would say that we cannot pay the debt of 
gratitude we owe to those who have died for us. They have 
crossed the dark stream over which no earthly voice is borne; 
but in life and in death they gave evidence that they loved 
liberty. Heaven is rewarding their virtues with more bright 
and enduring than earthly crowns. We may cherish the 
great inheritance they bequeathed us. Jefferson has told us 
that eternal vigilance is the price" of liberty. In the quiet 
walks of life we can be the champions of freedom. It« 
spirit is benevolence and good will to men. A century from 
to-day we shall all be in our graves, but we may fondly hope 
even then that those in whom our names may live will rejoice 
in national prosperity, and that the clouds which now en- 
shroud Europe will have passed away, that the glorious 
Fourth will be celebrated in the halls of the Vatican, and 
that the venerable forests of Germany will be vocal with the 
glad voices of men assembled, as we are here to-day, to honor 
the memory of those whose sufferings and blood have made 
clear and radiant the i)ath of universal liberty. 



THE (IROWTII OF FREEDOM. 



KXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CELEBRATION IN FREDONIA 

ON JULY 4TH, 1854. 



The Fourth of Julv, J 776, was not a dav in which some 
great truth first dawned uj>on the human mind, but it was a 
day in which a great principle, the right of man to self-gov- 
ernment, was proclaime<l by the authoritative voice of a nation 
an<l in which it began on a grand theatre its practical life in 
society. It may be interesting to look for a moment upou 
the history of liberty, to account for the complete possession 
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it ha(f^ of the hearts of tlie iiieii of that era. Was it acci- 
dental, or was it a spirit tliat had <lescende(l and gatliered 
strength from generation to generation, a giant power tliat 
shnnbered when nnmolested and tliat onlv needed to be 
aroused by oppression to commence the p(ditical renovation 
of the world ? 

The love of liberty has been inherent in the masses of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. English history is but a reca])itulation of 
its terrible struggles against arbitrary power. The firm net- 
work of British despotism, fortified at every point, strengthen- 
ed by every art and every possible alliance, has had to modify 
and yield up its pretensions from age to age. Statutes, dun- 
geons and gibbets, the skeletons of thousands of the friends 
of liberty suspended in every part of England by the judi- 
cial sentences of Jeffries, never frightened Englishmen 
into yielding up the rights secured to them by Magna 
Charta. In this long struggle one King is beheaded, another 
is driven into exile. A new King is placed upon the throne 
with powers limited and defined. In this struggle freedom 
was but partially successful. The right of trial by jury, 
the right of habeas corpus, the right of petition and many 
other valuable rights were engrafted upon the British Con- 
stitution, and principles to which it was not possible then to 
give a practical life were proclaimed in words of deathless 
eloquence in the House of Commons, and were lodged deep 
in the national heart. 

We may safely conclude that an era in which men for prin- 
ciple voluntarily braved imjuisonment, exile an<l death, not 
only in the field but on the scaffold, was one of the most intense 
mental activity, of searching investigation, of clear and ir- 
resistible convictions. It was in this period that our ances- 
tors learned the great i>rinciples of freedom, that they felt 
the iron of oj)pression enter their souls. Despairing of suc- 
cess at home, they turned their thoughts to the wilderness of 
the W^est, determined to lay the foundations of an empire 
where freedom should ultiniatclv reimi. In the colonies from 
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the first the love of liberty is breathed forth in every act of 
colonial legislation. 



What a debt of gratitude we owe to the great-souled, iron- 
willed men who first reared the altars of freedom on this con- 
tinent. Who can tell the agony of despair and doubt which 
they suffered lest their experiment should fail, and the only- 
place where man could worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience pass again to the dominion of the red 
man, or have to yield to the despotism of the mother country. 
Before 1776 the principles of freedom were understood by 
the whole people. To the generation then on the staj^^e of 
action they had been the first lessons of childhood. In an 
age of' religious enthusiasm religion had imparted to them 
its divine sanctions. The Declaration of Independence only 
embodied a sentiment which was more universal than any 
sentiment ever entertained by any people. It was the unani- 
mous voice of a nation determined to be free. 



The truth is, all the European powers dread to engage in 
earnest in a contest the end of which no man can foresee, 
because each has a sullen and dreaded enemy in the back- 
ground that commences its campaigns without any signals, 
that keeps its secrets with more than diplomatic art as revela- 
tion is death. This enemy is composed of the madses, the 
countless millions whose souls are filled with despair, and 
who sigh for revenge or death. This fear controls the policy 
of governments. The existence of our Republic haunts des- 
pots continually. The deep ))etween us and them is too nar- 
row for their peace. The spirit of freedom is contagious. 
**It tmvels upon the viewless winds," 
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loyal hearts still beat in States where that flag does not wave, 
where lone stars and strange devices unknown to the fathers 
are reared over the bones of heroes, which are restless in the 
grave as the loved banner, under which they marched to vic- 
tory and glory, is torn down by traitorous hands. 

We have our theory of the cause of our troubles, and the 
reflection that history will deal justly with all who have been 
directly or indirectly concerned in producing or averting this 
greatest catastrophe of the age. The prominent actors of 
the times have made their records, and the calm verdict of 
posterity will distinguish infallibly between demagoguen and 
statesmen; it will decide who has raised the storm, which 
Americans must extinguish in blood; it will give glory where 
glory is due, and infamy where infamy is due. Occasional 
social convulsions have been the fate of all nations, and we 
must meet the demands of inexorable social laws. Let no 
foreign nation reproach us or our theory of government. 
Let them learn humility from their own history. Some good 
will come of present convulsions. Blood seems to be the 
great purifler, the price of blessings. A generation can never 
appreciate institutions or privileges which cost them nothing, 
and, if the sacrifice now required of a new consecration of 
the Constitution by blood and fire shall teach all Americans 
its inestimable value, and to regard it as the fathers did as 
binding, vital and sacred in every part, it will not be in vain. 
The American j)eople want to feel the force of the truth ut- 
tered by Jefferson, that **Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty." Wc should not give the care of our great social 
interests to men void of character, to professional caterers to 
the worst prejudices and passions of the masses, but jealously 
confide them only to tried integrity and patriotism, and 
watch over them in prosperity, if we would have them strong 
and ]>ure enough to resist the convulsions which sometimes 
shock the most favored nations. 

In this contest which is upon us, we shall see a united 
North against an almost united South. Most of those at the 
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South who have battled heroieallv for the Union, discomfitted 
at home, will accept the destiny of their States for weal or 
woe. This contest, if it continues, is to be no holiday one. 
It is to be waged with terrible, unrelentless fury. But in the 
end victory will be with tlie party of the Union and the Con- 
stitution. The North has nearly treble the population of the 
South, witho^ut being weakened and menaced by a seiTile 
element in her midst. She has unbounded wealtli. She can 
annually manufacture the arms and raise the food for a mil- 
lion of soldiers. The navy and the credit of the Union mrc 
hers. Justice and the sympathy of the world are with her. 
The pecuniary sacrifices required of the North to sustain 
constitutional government are a trifle compared with the 
waste of anarchy for a single month. The hand-to-hand 
struggle of brave men upon the battle field is better than the 
violence which reigns when law loses its sway. It was a 
happy day for France when Napoleon closed the gulf of rev- 
olution and anarchy by military despotism and the inaugura- 
tion of universal war. 

Never in the whole range of human history has there been 
5i crisis like this. Other nations have perished after they 
liave completed their careers, after time has wasted their en- 
^rgies. We have been great among nations V)y present power, 
*^till greater in the promise of a mighty destiny. It depends 
Vipon the North now, whether the countless millions of age 
5^ter age who are to occupy this great inheritance from 
<^>cean to ocean are to have constitutional libertv and to live 
Hnd die under the stars and stri[)es, or whether this great con- 
tinent is to be the home of anarchy and the battle ground of 
tactions, until liberty and self-government shall be regarded 
as a splendid but delusive vision. The South has deliberate- 
ly hauled down the flag which represents the Union and the 
Constitution. To-day she menact^s the capital which bears 
the great name of Washington. She appeals to the sword 
and must be met by the sword, or the Union is at an end. 
The North is bound now to act with one head, one heart and 
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one arm to preserve the government and and to vindicate her- 
self before posterity. If the South is now irretrievably 
alienated, if there can never more be harmony in the Union, 
if she is to go out, let her go properly and by constitutional 
consent of the North, not by successful revolution. Let the 
North do no unnecessary act which shall alienate from her 
the loyal men of the South. Let us do what we do in the 
same spirit in which the Almighty executes his judgments 
upon men and nations, not from malignity or for a base re- 
venge, but to answer the eternal principles of justice. Even 
the fiery courage of the South may be a])palled by the energy 
and zeal of the mighty hosts of the North, rushing as one 
man to uphold the Constitution and the Union, and the vigor 
and promptness of preparation may save the horrors of pro. 
tracted war. The conservative men of the country have still 
a mission to perform in acting upon and controlling the ma- 
lignity of extremes, and in giving this contest a higher and 
holier character than a wasting war of factions, and of bring- 
ing it to a close when it can be honorably done, whether by 
peace or by war. Let us hope and pray that the God of our 
fathers will not desert us in this trying hour. We still be- 
lieve that great material interests, that the. ties of blood and 
language, that the hallowed associations and glories of the 
past, all plead for a common Union, that loyalty is stronger 
here than treason, and that, w^hile the reasons that favor 
Union are lasting as society, those which can sustain the mad- 
ness of treason are only temporary. 



HEROISM. 



PARTS OK AN KSSAY READ HKKORK THE YOUNC. MEN'S ASSOCIATION OF 

DUNKIRK, IN 1867. 



My subject this evening is heroism. If I had the skill to 
select and ])r(>perly present to you from the fullness of his- 
tory the best and most inspiring j)art of our common nature, 
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I sliould hope that for forty minutes I might not weary yoii. 
I do not know how to define heroism better than to say that 
it is that element in character that makes a man do and suffer 
and endure even unto death to achieve a purpose. It often 
exists in bad men and throws a seductive splendor around 
lives prostituted to unholy ends. But with the good, the , 
laborers for human advancement, it vitalizes energy and 
changes passive virtues into the aggressive action that moves 
the world onward. It is necessary for beings born to toil 
and struggle, for self-development and susceptible of im- 
measurable joy or sorrow. Great as may be its effect upon 
the soul of its possessors, that is no measure of its powers, 
for in burning words, in mighty deeds it stimulates the life of 
all humanity, and as a cheering spirit tills the ages. All gen- 
erations have their unrealized visions of w^hat man and society 
should be, and through all obstacles heroic men and women 
are moving patiently forward to the promised land, and, no 
matter how dark and cheerless may be the wilderness in 
which they wander and see no escape, a better land for poster- 
ity is ever in their dreams. 

Perhaps if that record kept on high where the deeds of all 
lives are written was open to us, we might see an unenviable 
record of many whose fame fills the earth and an innumera- 
ble host of names overlooked by history written in pencils i>f 
light and familiar to the hosts of Heaven. We have some- 
where read that a man who had spent his life in doing go<»(l 
for others, forgetful of his own wants, died at the poor- 
house and a procession of beggars followed his remains to 
the grave, but that a mighty procession met him joyfully on 
the other shore and welcomed him to his Father's house. 

The popular delusion with regard to heroism is that it is 
solely the attribute of the soldier and associated only with the 
pomp and circumstance of war, while we believe that reli- 
gion, literature, statesmanship, science and art each have their 
roll of heroes and that we may daily look into the faces of 
humble men and women who exhibit a heroism, in bearing the 
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burdens life imposes and eheei^fully performing every duty, of 
whieli many a warrior with his nodding phimes is incapable. 
We must remember that the heroism that will meet the vicis- 
situdes of battle in a good and bad cause when one's country 
calls has in all ages been the most common of virtues. 
The good and the bad, the aged and the young, as if by a 
common impulse, move forth at the call of the fife and the 
drum to the dread work of war and but few falter on any 
field. But soon the war ends, and men who did not shrink 
from battle are unequal to the duties of life. They have not 
heroism enough to resist temptation in its thousand forms or 
even to be good citizens. ^ 

We do not need w^arriors ; they always come forth at the 
call of the trumpet, but we do sadly need statesmen like 
Burke, with hearts open to all the wants and sufferings of 
humaiiity, with minds great enough to grasp all the problems 
of our national destiny and to square our policy in all things 
great and small with the principles of eternal justice, with an 
eloquence that shall appeal in burning words to the heroism 
and tlie best elements of human nature and make men more 
anxious to be loyal to truth. Impress a boy with the idea 
that strict honesty is fatal to success, and you have poisoned 
his soul. Better have a thousand bad laws that only affect 
material interests than one notoriously successful villain to 
dazzle and lead astray the thousands entering upon the tbresb- 
old of manhood. 



THE PRESS. 



KKMARKS AT IHK SEMI-CKNTKNNIAL BANoUET OK TUK FRKDUMA **CENS0R' 

ON FEItRlTARY ISTH, 187I. 



The sentiment to which I am called upon to respond, '*A 
free press, the tyrant's foe, the people's friend", comprises 
the words which stood out in iron letters upon the front of 
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the press on which the Ctusitr was oriLcinally priiite*!. This 
press was tlie first great light set up in the wihlcrness of 
Chautauqua. Hut three sucli lights then l)urne<l in the wide 
expanse between it and tlie Paeific. Tlie wil<lerness has gone ; 
all but one of tlie original subseriliers of the (%jninr sleep in 
the grave ; the log-cabins where it was read exist only in the 
memory of the aged, who hallow them as c»hildhood's home ; 
yet the paper continues to give its light, and will record the 
struggles, the joys and sorrows of generations to come, as it 
has of those which have passed away. No more sublime and 
comprehensive expression of the mission of the press was 
ever matle than in those iron letters. It is the press more 
than all other human agencies that has in the last half cen- 
tury changed the slow and measured tread with which hn- 
nianity was moving forward into a joyous (piick-step. It 
belongs to the world, for in all nations, in all languages, it 
spreads and gives endurance to liuman thought. Its diffu- 
sion of light makes it possible that the time will come when 
all of the children of men may have liberty, and a fair share 
of the joys, hopes and opportunities of life. It is the 
medium by which the dead speak to us — it embodies the voice 
of all the buried generations — ,and by it the living hope for 
influence upon the future, ami for immortality. It binds the 
ages together in a holy sympathy, and, to the last, man will 
carry a picture of the Paradise in which the first was placed. 
In the end it will embody the hopes, the struggles, the tri- 
umphs, the green and the ripened fruits of humanity. The 
human voice can reach but few ; it dies out upon the air ; but 
the ])ress makes a thought that touches the great heart of 
humanity the common inheritance of all generations. Twenty 
centuries ago the voice of John the Baptist was heard in the 
wilderness of Judea, and to-dav in three hundred lanijuajxes 
the press carries his utterances to the souls of men. 

While the press has great power it has proportionate re- 
sponsibilities; but when it is left free truth will, from its in- 
herent power, ultimately triumi)h over error. Grajjpling 
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with the events that make the life of the age, burning with 
all of its a8[)irations, its passions, and its impulses, infusing 
them daily into millions of souls, there is no measure of its 
power. The lightnings bring its material ; each night it has 
the world's history of the day, and the iron horse, outs]>eed- 
ing the tempest, carries it to the homes of men. The time 
is coming when from all the diverse points that restless man 
has wandered, he can send his daily greetings back to those 
who sit around the cradle of the race. The press is mightier 
than thrones. No despot dares allow it to be free. All the 
t^jmples and ships and homes of the earth are not wortVi as 
much as the truth, the wisdom, the words of inspiration and 
of cheer, the lessons of heroism and self-sacrifice which the 
press has embalmed and made the common treasure of hu- 
manity. Perhaps at the close of another half-century, when 
most of us have gone to the grave, the centennial of the 
Cetisar will be celebrated by our successors, and we may 
fondly hope that with all the active agencies for human 
progress, human life will then have a beauty, a fullness and 
a glory of which we can only dream. 



woman's sphere. 



EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED AT A TEACHERS INSTITUTE IN 

LOCK PORT, N. v., IN 1 869. 



Everywhere the proportion of ladies engaged in teaching is 
rai)idly increasing. Men have their places in large schools, 
and, we believe, have greater strength and organizing ability, 
but for primary instruction, in patience and tact, in the sym- 
pathies that open and expand the heart of childhood as the 
sun does the flowers, woman excels. She alone has sympathy 
and patience equal to the task of educating the deaf and the 
blind. We hear a great deal in these days about woman's 
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mission, but can she desire any higher or holier mission than 
to teacli the young, to see faces grow more beautiful as the 
hope and intelligence she kindles are written upon them in 
colors brighter than the sun, and eyes sparkle as she unseals 
them to the beautv of holiness, and the visions of immortal 
life ? As r have read history I do no give my admiration to 
the women who have wielded sceptres and governed empires, 
but to those whose sympathies have animated them in hum- 
bler fields to toil and suffer to alleviate human sorrows. I 
look to the daughter of Pharaoh, who at the hazard of her 
life rescued the infant ^Foses from his bulrush cradle upon the 
bosom of the treacherous river, to receive the commandments 
and stand face to face with the living God, with an admira- 
tion that I cannot feel for Cleopatra with all her jewelled 
beauty. Esther, saying, '*If I perish, I perish," yet seeking 
the King unbidden, and pleading for her kindred and her race, 
and by the charm of her beauty and purity saving them from 
destruction, was acting in the true sphere of woman. Mary, 
carrying the infant Saviour in her weary arms from Palestine 
to Egypt to shield him from danger, was perfonning her mis- 
sion as w^ell as some modern women who leave their children 
to the mercy of servants and wander about the country to in- 
struct men in the science of government. Florence Nightin- 
gale in the hospital, ministering to the sick, whispering words 
of hope and cheer to the dying, catching the last faint ac- 
cents of closing lips to l>ear to distant kindred, was tilling a 
place angels might envy. 

Is there any higher honor than belongs to the woman whom 
God permits to be the mother and instructor of the heroes of 
the world ? Those who stand around the cradle of the race, 
those who write the first lessons upon all hearts, those who 
give beauty or deformity to all homes, those who may shed 
around them everywhere an atmosphere of purity and holi- 
ness, those to whom all schools are open where they may sow 
seed to ripen into life and joy in human lives, have enough 
to do. 
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We may Hay to all women who are not employed by the 
duties of home, and who seek a field for usefulness, that ten 
millions of children in the cities of the East, upon the prai- 
ries of the West, scattered over the fields of the sunny South, 
call upon you for light. National destiny is in the heads and 
hearts and hands of those children. It is for you to lead 
them around tlie flowery borders of the field of truth, and to 
give them an inspiring and pro])er start for their long journey 
through the vicissitudes of time and eternity. 



THE stui:<;(;le of life. 



EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS THAT WAS DELIVERED AT LYONS. N. V., IN 

OCTOBER, 1869. 



I have chosen for my subject *'The Struggleof Life." Hu- 
man life from the cradle to the grave is made a struggle by 
the conditions the Creator has imposed upon it and by the 
restless desires of the soul he has given us. It is a struggle 
against death, a struggle for our daily bread, a mental strug- 
gle for light, a struggle against temptation, for the forbidden 
tree still waves inviting fruit to the vision of every mortal. 
8urrounde<l by good and evil, susceptible to joy and sorrow, 
subject to inexorable laws, we are left to work out our des- 
tiny, to fail or triumph, to win or lose an imperishable 
crown. The first we read of human life was in Paradise, 
which was soon lost, but celestial visitants whispered in the 
ears of the fallen promises of a paradise regained through 
toil and suffering. Then commenced the weary struggle of 
men for sclf-<levelopment, for happiness on earth and for an 
assured entrance into the pearly gates of the New Jerusalem. 
Standing as we do above the graves of two hundred genera- 
tions of men who had our common humanity, lived under 
the same physical and moral laws, bearing the fruits of their 
toil and suffering in the very texture of our souls, having the 
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benefits of an exi)erience as varied as humanity can have 
upon tlie earth, we ought to be able to comprehend some- 
thing of our destiny and of life. We are no longer sailors 
upon an unknown sea. The history of the nations has only 
been the result of individual struggles. When individuals 
have been stimulated to struggle for self-development, nations 
have advanced. When individuals have from any cause 
ceased to struggle, nations have j^erished. W^hen we look to 
the beginning and see a stricken pair '"with wandering step 
and slow" leaving Eden to take possession of the wihl, un- 
cultivated world, to lay the foundation of society, and we 
realize to-day what has been accomplished, Jiot only in ac- 
quiring dominion over nature but in the higher work of hu- 
manizing and developing man's mental and moral faculties 
from age to age until the descendants of restless, wandering 
savages have been organized into nations yielding to the mild 
sway of law, we are encouraged. We have at least grounds 
for a reasonable hope that the time may come in the remote 
future when the cultivation, the rights and enjoyments that 
belong to every life shall be assured to it. 

The light may now exist in some minds, but the great 
task is to diffuse it to all as God does the sunlight. The 
struggle of life will never cease, but it may be more in the 
sunshine and result in higher triumphs. Looking at the con- 
dition of the whole human family to-day, we can see that, if 
man is to attain the highest development, the most absolute 
control over nature of w-hich his reason is capable, he must 
have a long future. While the past of man seems long com- 
pared to the term of human life, it is but a moment compared 
with the time creative power took to prepare the earth for 
man's home. It is probable that from all who have lived and 
died fifty lives could be selected which together would 
extend over the whole period of man's existence upon 
the earth. Eighty-five men who had each lived to three- 
score and ten would carry us from the living to those 
who. lived in the infancy of time and witnessed the pri- 
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mal bloom of the world. Engraved uj)on the souls of 
these would be the grandest events in human history. There 
would be among them those who looked upon the celestial vis- 
itants when the gates from heaven to earth were open; that 
looked upon the V>row of the wandering Cain marked with the 
wrath of God ; that saw the clouds of fire gathering over the 
doomed cities of the plain ; that saw the Ark floating with the 
germs of the new life and promises of the world ; that be- 
held the toilers upon the Tower of Babel confounded by 
Heaven in their impious work ; that beheld the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Pyramids, which have mocked at decay 
like the mountains ; that beheld Moses, whp stood face to 
face with the living God and received the commandments 
amid the mutterings of the thunders ; that beheld the hosts 
of Xerxes hurled back at Thermopylae by the immortal three 
hundred, who first taught the world the worth and inspiration 
of liberty ; that beheld the mighty Hannibal as he swej>t 
down like a torrent from the Alps for a death grapple with 
Home around her own firesides and altars for the sceptre of 
the world ; that beheld the grandest and most solemn of 
earthly scenes when the Saviour died upon the cross and when 
the veil of the Temple was rent in twain and the earth did 
quake and the rocks were rent and the graves were opened 
and the saints that slept arose and came out of their resting 
])laces ; that witnessed the scenes amid the glories of Athens 
when Paul stretched forth his hand and spoke truths Grecian 
j)hiloso[)hy had never learned ; that beheld the gorgeous 
triumphs of Roman concpierors, the gods of the Pantheon, 
the Colisseum when the Ctesars stood beneath its marble 
arches and when three hundred thousand spectators from it 
witnessed the barbaric sports of the amphitheatre ; that saw 
Attilla and his hordes from the forests of the north watering 
their steeds in the Tiber, while the Eternal- City with all the 
treasures it had accumulated by centuries of universal sover- 
eignty wasijriven to the destrovine hands of barbarians whose 
descendants vsre under the humanizing influences of time and 
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Christianity to build up a nobler and more enduring civiliza- 
tion than they were blotting out ; that beheld the marshall- 
ing of the hosts that from the East and the West ranged 
under the crescent and the cross met like the waves of the 
«ea around the tomb of the Redeemer to struggle for its pos- 
session ; that beheld William the Conqueror when he landed 
with his hardy warriors u[)on the shores of England to lay 
the foundations of that empire "'upon which the sun never 
sets" and that was to give birth to Newton, Bacon, Milton 
and Shakespeare and from her convulsive struggles against 
despotism to drive the noblest of her children across the deep 
to take possession of a continent in the name of liberty and 
to lay the foundations of a nationality grander than anything 
histor}' reveals to us ; that beheld the restless life of extinct 
races that once peoj)led this continent but that have left 
no record in history, no monument but ruins and graves in the 
vast solitudes into which we are [)ressingand again hopefully 
laying the foundations of empire. 

The j)icture I have given only touches a few scenes and 
changes in the great struggle of humanity. A full picture 
would be all the joys and sorrows of all who have tasted life. 
No earthly record preserves it. Science will tell us that all 
the scenes that time has witnessed are preserved in wander- 
ing rays of light, and we are certain that they are engraved 
upon the souls of the departed, that each preserves the im- 
ages written upon it in its earthly struggles. The beauty of 
all crumbled structures, the light of all the ancient civiliza- 
tions, the graces of all the lost arts live in the souls from 
whom they sprung. They were only the material repres(»nta- 
tion of deathless thoughts. So are preserved the images of 
all that have lived and died in all the generations. The 
mummies have repose<l four thousand years beneath the Pyr- 
amids, sad, withered images of the life and art that was, yet 
in form and feature as when animated by a soul. They now 
people the memory of the generations among which they 
lived. Upon a subject as comprehensive as 1 have chosen 1 
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can only speak of a few of the great lessons which the strug- 
gle of humanity proclaims. 



Instead of feeling humility at the brevity of life, at our 
helplessness in controlling its sweeping currents, let us re- 
joice that we are links in the great chain of life, partakers in 
all its blessings and its gh)ry, arbiters of our own destiny, 
that neither in the fields of space nor in the myriads of be- 
ing can our identity be lost, and that in common with the 
great concourse of all the generations we are heirs of immor- 
tality. Each individual has to do for himself to gain the 
highest ends of life. Ilis reward is guaranteed to him by 
his Creator, and if he is true to his own soul the whole uni- 
verse can not rob him of it. We honor the grim old war- 
riors who with fire and sword laid the foundations of society 
as much as those who at a later day proclaim j)eace on earth, 
good will to men. 

Every child in the most favored lands now inherits costly 
treasures. Aside from the beautv of the world, which is 
common to all generations, it has the inspiring lessons of 
history, the accumulated treasures of literature, a part in the 
social life with all its refinements and far-reaching sympa- 
thies. For this inheritance the martyr has died at the stake, 
the soldier has bled upon the battle field, and good men and 
women in all ages, in the humble walks of life, have resisted 
temptation, have toiled in weariness and sorrow, and have pa- 
tiently endured {persecution for truth's sake. The world has 
never been indebted any more to the prominent actors who 
write their names in history than to the myriads who keep 
virtue alive in the humble homes from which the currents of 
life go forth. 



Every child should have as much as possible of general cul- 
ture and thorough preparation for some field of practical use- 
fulness. We have not intende<l to speak of life as a cheer- 
less struggle or as one in which there is more of sorrow^ than 
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of joy. Man must labor but can rejoice in bis hibors and 
its rewards. He has the ties of kindred. An affection al- 
most divine watches over his infancy. He is connected by 
sympathy with the social spirits of his race. The vision of a 
better life never deserts liim. He may feast upon the beauty, 
melody and glory of the world just as he cultivates his own 
soul. 



The freedom with which the modern mind has assumed to 
reason agitates society with theories and speculations. Kvery- 
thing human and divine is rudely assailed, but truth has neyer 
been gaining so rapidly and she always holds her conquests. 
*'The eternal years of God are hers." One stone after an- 
other as its fitness is demonstrated goes into her great temple 
to remain forever. The first effect of mental freedom is so- 
cial anarchy, the clamor of sects and factions. The last will 
he social unity uj>on an imperishable foundation. 



rHArTAlTl^l'A's IIISTOKV. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE KRKDONIA HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY ON APRIL 4TH, 1 866. 



Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The custom of this Association, as well as it.s constitution, 
makes it my duty at this time to present to you an annual 
address. In our own doings there is little in the f>ast year to 
review. Another organization, the Young Men's Association, 
has weekly or oftener during the lecture season presented its 
intellectual entertainments to the j)ublic and has so well satis- 
fied it that we have yielded our usual meetings. The world 
and its history have furnished grander themes than gleaners 
could find in our home fields ; yet I have felt that in the 
range of subject^s presented in lectures and essays, in whicli 
nations and remote ages have been explored for materials, 
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it would sometimes have been appropriate to have heard 
something of the pioneers in this western wilderness, who laid 
the foundations of our prosperity, who reared with strong 
hands the very temple in which we are assembled, or of our 
more recent dead upon scores of battle fields, who for the 
sacrifice of life can only receive from the world the tribute 
of remembrance and gratitude. My subject is the material 
which Chautauqua County furnishes for history, and the duty 
we owe to the memory of our own dead. The history of Chau- 
tauqua County, and, in fact, of the whole of Western New 
York, does not go far back. The term allotted to human life 
nearly covers it. 



There is general history which endeavors to reveal the grand 
movements and revolutions of nations, and which is of com- 
mon interest to all. Then there is local history which is 
more minute in details, which may have only a local interest, 
but which carries us to the hearths and hearts of the people. 
It represents our common humanity. Gederal history excites 
our interest, but events and actors and places to which we are 
allied by association appeal to our sympathies and affections. 
It is only from faithful local histories that a great and true 
picture of national life, manners and development can ever 
be prepared. If we could raise the veil from the past, it 
would not be to know more of the pomp of kings, or of the 
grand campaigns in which fields were lost and won, but more 
of the common people, how they lived, what were their hopes, 
joys and sorrows, what aspect life bore to them. 

Let it not be supposed that a county like this is barren of 
material for history. In the first place it has been a part of 
the nation, sharing its aspirations, its pride, its spirit of 
nationality, its literature, and all the social agitations, over 
the great problems which have divided political parties. 
Here in the wilderness has been organized and developed a 
great and intelligent community by the same social causes and 
the same steps that such communities have grown up over a 
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whole continent. Their aggregate is the great American peo- 
ple. These communities, in the language of another, are, 
''Distinct as the waves, yet one as the sea." Whoever could 
write a philosophical history of one has revealed the sources 
of the greatness of the Republic, for the same reason that 
when Newton had found the cause of the fall of a single 
apple he had grasped the law that regulates the universe of 
matter and the march of worlds. This county has shared in 
all the improvements of the century ; and here has appeared 
all the progress in art, science and invention which marks 
this age of wonders. Here have \>een felt all the emotions 
that ever cheer or sadden human hearts. Here has been re- 
vealed as fully as elsewhere every type of human character 
and the whole problem of our common humanity. 

Already, under the auspices of this Association, some val- 
uable work has been done. The lives of Judges Gushing and 
Mullett and of Doctor White have been prepared ; but there 
are others whose careers are just as deserving of a memorial, 
who have died here and in other parts of the county. The 
six Prendergast brothers have filled a wide and honorable 
space in the history of the county. So did General Leverett 
Barker, Judge Crane and Judge Houghton. The fame of 
Madison Burnell, recently deceased, should not be left to live 
in tradition alone. There are now a great many whose 
careers are almost finished, whose suns haste to their setting. 
Of such men as General Risley, Doctor Walworth, Judge 
Hazeltine and William Peacock, any county could be justly 
proud. The children of Chautauqua have partaken of the 
spirit of her pioneers. 



There is another element for history in the part which 
Chautauqua had in the late war. Major-Generals Scofield and 
Stoneman, whose fame is a part of our national history, 
were born here. From here went two youthful heroes, the 
Cushing boys, grandsons of Judge Cushing, one of the first 
pioneers. Five Chautauqua Colonels leading her sons to bat- 
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tie have died upon the field — Brown at Pair Oaks, Stephens 
at Chaucellorville, Drake at Cold Harbor, Smith at Wil- 
mington, and Holt in the final struggle around Richmond. 

Of Colonel Holt, who was long a member of my own household, 
and who had in his character that element of faithfulness to 
a friend and to a cause even unto death, I intend to prepare 
a memorial for this Association. The lists of Captains, Lieu- 
tenants, and other minor officers and privates is too long for 
me even to mention. Our dead are upon the banks of the 
Potomac and the York and the James and the Cumberland 
and upon the sunset side of the Father of Waters ; the sands 
of the Carol inas have drank their precious blood ; the prison 
of Andersonville has witnessed their last agony. They are 
scattered over a wider field than Napoleon traversed with 
his imj)erial armies. The remains of hundreds have been 
brought back, and they now sleej) u|)on our hillsides and in 
our valleys. It is meet for such associations as this to pre- 
serve the fullest records, that our heroes, those who have 
shared our joys and sorrows and walked among us in the flesh, 
shall have their places in the galaxy of American heroes. 
Let us preserve their names not only upon the historic page, 
but in enduring marble. Let each tow^n thus honor its own 
dead, and let this Association take the initiative in behalf of 
Pom fret, and not rest from its labors until a monument is 
reared which shall promise to be as durable as any work of 
human hands. 

It is wonderful to contemplate what changes such men as 
Judge Peacock and General Risley have witnessed in this 
county and in all Western New* York, changes such as else- 
where have been the work of centuries. They have passed 
through the wilderness, and been permitted, as it were, to en- 
ter the ])romised land, and to find it more beautiful than the 
vision of hope. A few weeks ago as I was passing in a car 
throujjrh the Alleijanv Reservation, a stalwart Indian raised a 
window and gave a series of shrill whoops, as a signal to some 
of his tribe standing in the distance. While he was doing this 
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the whistle of the enj'ine tjave forth its stroiij; notes and soon 
drowned the voice of this child of the forest. I could but 
think that these sounds rej>resented barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, the past and the future; that, when the voice of the red 
man lias been heard for the last time here on the earth, 
across the highway of continents, through forests and cities, 
over mountains, in tropical and temperate climes, the voice of 
the engine will still rej)resent the march and energy of civiliza- 
tion. Not onlv are there themes here for the historian but for 
the poet. If Goldsmith could, from the desolation and de- 
parting glory of **Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain," find material for his immortal song, how could some 
kindred genius, commencing with the solitude and grandeur 
of nature, sing of life and development, and of the hope and 
energy that in a single life have made the desolate places 
blossom as the rose, and villages and cities, and thousands of 
happy homes spring up from the forest as if by magic ; for 
the human heart responds as readily to the life and bloom of 
spring and summer as to the decay and wast<i of winter. 

Tliere is much in the effect of association. It is human 
achievement and suffering that make the sacred places of tlie 
earth, and carry us back through the ages. The spirits of the 
dead seem to hover around the scenes of their earthly pilgrimage. 
To the weary pilgrim the land consecrated by the footsteps and 
the sufferings of the Saviour seems the very gate of Heaven. 
Men go to Athens and Rome, not to gaze upon deserted tem- 
ples and broken arches as such, but to come into communion 
with the master spirits who once ruled the world. Shadowy 
legions still crowd the Appian Way. No assemblage of liv- 
ing greatness wouhl so impress and overawe us as to stand in 
Westminster Abbey, where the great of ages are sleeping 
their last sleep. The land with its fountains and its rivers, 
its fields and its temples, that has no history, no root in the 
past, no place marked by heroic achievement, or made sacred 
by the graves of the dead, lacks one of the main elements in 
the development of human character. It is on account of 
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these mysterious sympathies that every county should perpet- 
uate the memory of events and places which will ever appeal 
to the purest emotions of the human heart. A generation is 
but a link in the great chain of life commencing in Eden, and 
to end, we know not when. We are only enjoying the accum- 
ulated treasures of the past, and everything that keeps alive 
our sense of obligation to it teaches us our great responsibili- 
ties to the future. 



MEMORIAL SKETCHES. 



Tributes Printed at the Death of Friends. — Colonel 

J. CoNDiT Smith. 



Colouel John Condit Smith died unexpectedly at tlie New 
York Hotel in the city of New York on November 9th, 1883, 
at the age of fifty-four years. He was born in Morris 
County, New Jersey, and was one of a family of nine chil- 
dren. On both sides his ancestry have long been honorably 
identified with the history of the State. He was by profes- 
sion a civil engineer, but soon became on a large scale a con- 
structor of railroads. At the commencement of the war for 
the Union he entered the army as a Lieutenant, and at its 
close left as a Brigadier-General by brevet. He was Chief 
Quartermaster of General Sherman's army, and by his execu- 
tive ability and the splendid organization of his branch of 
the service contributed largely to the success of the grandest 
military movement in history. One of his first enterprises 
after the war was the construction of the Dunkirk, Allegheny 
Valley & Pittsburgh Railroad, by which he became well- 
known in Chautauqua County, and thoroughly identified with 
nts interests. He was twice married. His first marriage 
was to Miss Mary Day of Fredonia, who died in 1H81, leav- 
ing six children. In June of the present year he was married 
to Miss Swearingen of Washington, a sister of the wife of 
Justice Field of the Supreme Court of the United St^ites. 
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Colonel Smith was a giant intellectually as well as physi- 
cally. He organized and carrie<l out great enterprises by in- 
spiring others with his confidence and enthusiasm, and com- 
bining and directing their energies. He never faltered at 
any obstacle, and success always vindicated his foresight and 
wisdom. He constructed railroads not as the ordinarv con- 
tractor, but generally as the proprietor, the corporate organi- 
zation being only the legal machinery' through which he was 
compelled to act. He was one of the men who by foresight 
and energy aid on a large scale in developing the resources of 
nations. He exhibited in great enterprises the foresight, the 
fertility of invention and the wise adajitation of means to 
jBuds which mark the successful statesman. All who came 
in contact with him felt that he was greater than his work. 
While generations come and go, more than a thousand miles 
of iron highway will remain as an enduring monument to his 
memory. 

Without the aid of a liberal education, he commenced his 
business career at the age of nineteen, in a humble position 
upon the engineering corps of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and became almost at once prominent as an engineer and 
contractor. From that beginning he never laid aside the 
heavv burden of care and resiionsibilitv, onlv for the rest the 
grave gives to the weary. His life was about equally divided 
between the East and the West. If he gained strength from 
the hills, he gained inspiration and a broader life from the 
prairies. He associated with men in all grades of social life 
in peace and in war, and he had learned well the stern and 
varied lessons of life, and they had not hardened his nature 
but rather developed charity and sympathy for all humanity. 
We may say that in his business career he found a place for 
hundreds of young men, watched over them as a father ov^ 
his cliihlren, aided them in misfortune, sympathized with them 
in sorrow, an<l took an honest pride in their success. Not 
one of them ever went into his presence without being 
strengthened in his manhood and stimulated to honorable 
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endeavor. His. strong, cheerful, kindly, sympathetic nature 
was to them as an inspiration. They will cherisli his mem- 
ory with that gratitude and respect which no words can ex- 
press. 

Mr. Smith was a gentleman in the true sense of the term, 
and just to all. He listened to the grievance or want of the 
humblest employee, and treated him with as much courtesy as 
if he had been a king. As a consecpicnce, all under him 
gave him their best energies. This was one of the secrets of 
his success. He was generous to a fault. No day passed in 
which he did not do something to make others happier. In 
this he found the highest reward for his toil. It was his for- 
tune to have an intimate association w^ith many of the marked 
men of this generation and to enjoy the confidence and the 
warm friendship of such men as Lincoln, Douglas, Grant, 
Sherman, Vanderbilt and Jewett. Tn genuine manhood he 
was the peer of such men. To his family and kindred the 
loss is irreparable. The strong protecting arm is withdrawn 
forever. 

"The warmest of hearts is frozen. 
The freest of bands is still." 



HON. SAMUEL B. SMITH. 

Samuel B. Smith was born in Troy, Morris County, New 
Jersey, in 1827, and died suddenly at his home in Fredonia, 
New York, on June 16th, 1886. He pre])ared for college under 
the Reverend John Ford and entered the Sophomore class of 
Yale in his sixteenth year. He remained there one year and 
then entered Princeton College, from which he was graduated. 
After teaching .an academy at Peekskill for one year, he 
commenced the study of law with Mr. Scofield at Morristown. 
In 1840 he removed to California, his voyage around Cape 
Horn takini' one hundred and sixty-seven days. He was soon 
admitted to the bar in California. He was elected Sheriff of 
Yuba County, and accepted the office, notwithstanding that 
his two predecessors had been niurdered while, discharging 
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their official duty. In 1850 he settled iu Sutter County, and 
in the fall of 1852 was elected State Senator from that 
County. In 1855 he was appointed by the State of Califor- 
nia Joint Commissioner with General Denver to obtain for 
the State from Congress the payment of moneys expended iu 
suppressing the hostility of Indians within her borders. This 
purpose was successfully accomplished, the Stale recovering 
several million dollars. This event showed his skill as a 
negotiator, and led to great and varied interests and claims 
being confided to his management. From 1854 to 1857 he 
was a law partner of Hon. Stepheu J. Field, who soon be- 
came Chief Justice of California and who has long been^ne 
of the ablest and most respected of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In 1856 he was married 
in the city of New York to Maria D. Cisco, a daughter of 
the late John J. Cisco. She died in 1869, leaving four chil- 
dren, all of whom survive their father. The two oldest sons 
were in Europe at his decease. In 1874 he was married to 
Mrs. Alice D. Goff, a daughter of J. B. McClenathau of 
Fredonia. In 1861 Mr. Smith returned from California to 
New York. lie was for a time President and Manager of 
the Clifton Iron Com[)any in St. Lawrence County. He was 
for several years President of the Chicago & Atlantic Railway 
Company, aiding his brother, J. Condit Smith, in its con- 
struction. 

This sketch of some of the events of his life is an easy 
task, but justly to portray the character of the man, noble 
by nature, developed by education, by a varied experience of 
life at home and abroad, and by intimate association with 
many of the greatest and best men of his generation, is more 
difficult. No scenes recorded in history are more stirring 
than those of the early settlement of California, when almost 
without law the best and worst elements of a continent met 
in a mad struggle for gold. In those scenes Mr. Smith had 
his full share, as he never shrank from any duty or danger. 
He was never challenged, his fearlessness and preparation for 
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any emergency protecting him, but he acted as second in sev- 
eral duels. Mr. Fairfax, a Virginian and his most intimate 
friend, was stabbed by his side and fell bleeding into his 
arms. 

Judge Field in his book upon early days in California says : 
''Mr. Smith j)assed through some stirring scenes. Having 
become more intimately acquainted with him after he was 
elected Senator 1 recpiested him to introduce a bill into the 
Legislature, revising and amending one which I had origin- 
ally drawn concerning the courts and judicial officers of the 
State, and he cheerfully consented to do so and took great in- 
terest in its passage. Indeed, it was through his influence 
that the bill became a law. Many circumstances tlirew us 
together after that and I learned to apj)reciate his manly 
character, his generous disposition and his devotion to his 
friends." This friendship between Judge Field and Mr. 
Smith continued and grew stronger and warmer as time re- 
vealed more fully to each the worth and nobility of the other. 
Mr. Smith took his last journey to New York to see his old 
friend embark for Europe on the seventh of June. On that 
day they parted, neither foreseeing w^hat was to intervene be- 
fore they should meet again. Mr. Smith knew almost all of 
the men who figured prominently in State or national politics 
for the last thirty years, and had a wonderful insight into 
their characters and motives. In national Democratic con- 
ventions, of which he was usually a member, his organizing 
power was always recognized and respected. lie was ever 
true and loyal to his principles and his friends. lie was just 
and magnanimous even to his enemies. I lis comnlanding 
presence, his varied culture, his courtesy, and his genial dis- 
position made him a marked man and a favorite in whatever 
circle he was thrown. 

As a result of exposure in his career in California his con- 
stitution was shattered, and for more than thirty years he was 
a great sulTcrcr, often going to Europe for temjiorary relief. 
The pain most men would have sunk under he endured 
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without a murmur and with cheerfulness. Suffering seemed 
to teach him charity, patience, sympathy and love for others. 
It removed the dross from his character and left it pure gold. 
It was at his hos[)ital)le home, where he was blessed with the 
companionship and affection of a woman worthy of him and 
in the association of his intimate friends, that the full beauty 
and sweetness of his life and character were revealed. 



MRS. ALICE D. SMITH. 

Died in Fredonia. May 9th, 1888, Mrs. Alice D. Smith, 
aged fifty years. 

Most of her life from childhood had been spent in this com- 
munity. In 1858 she was united in marriage to George M. 
Goff. Three children were born to them, all of whom were 
taken away in childhood, l^lr. Goff died in 1866. In each 
of four successive years there was a death in the family imtil 
she was left alone. She then spent several years in foreign 
travel. In 1875 she was united in marriage to Hon. Samuel 
B. Smith, who died about two years ago. She left an only 
sister, Mrs. Doctor Ralph of Dakota, and an aged mother. 

We hardly know how to speak fittingly of the qualities of 
head and heart which won for her the admiration and affec- 
tion of every circle, at home and abroad, in which she was 
thrown. She was a leader upon whom others leaned for 8U|>- 
port and sympathy. They gathered around her as naturally 
as the ivy seeks the oak. A nature in which strength and af- 
fection were happily blended had been developed by educa- 
tion, by all that was choice and elevating in literature and 
beautiful in art, by seeing at home and abroad the beauty and 
glory of the world, by mingling in the highest social circles, 
by the light of joy and the discipline of sorrow, and, above 
all, by the hallowing influence of religion. She was an ac- 
tive member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, enlighten- 
ing the doubting, cheering the sorrowing, aiding the needy. 
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With her graceful and cominanding presence, her genial and 
sympathetic nature, she was an example of tlie highest type 
of womanhood. None was so humble as not to feel at home 
in her presence. She was the first President of the Fredonia 
Shakespeare Club, and, as one of its members said to the 
writer, she was '*its life." A few davs before her death, at 
the annual entertainment of the Club she sent, a bouquet of 
flowers, with a Shakes[)earean motto which she had selected, 
to each guest. This was her farewell. 

The funeral was largely attended. Friends and kindred 
from New York and New Jersey, Rochester, Buffalo and 
Chicago were present. lion. Stephen J. and Mrs. Field, 
and Mrs. Condit Smith of Washington being unable to at- 
tend, sent baskets and wreaths of beautiful flowers to attest 
their sympathy. The Reverend Doctor Landers paid a most 
eloquent and feeling tribute to the worth of the departed. The 
Shakespeare Club as a labor of love decorated her last resting 
place with such a profusion of roses, carnations an<l ever- 
greens that it seemed as if they did not leave their compan- 
ion in the grave, but sleeping amid the flowers and awaiting 
the resurrection. 

In the sunshine and beaut v of a Mav mornint; she went 
cheerfully and hopefully from the burdens and sorrows and 
associations of life, not into the darkness, but into the dawn. 
No more will Mr. and Mrs. Smith welcome their friends to 
the hospitality of their earthly home. For them the light 
has gone out, the doors are (closed forever ; but let us hope 
that there will be a reunion in the light of Heaven, in the 
house of many mansions. 



DOCTOR M. S. MOORK. 

Died, at Cleveland, Jiinuaty 6th, 1S87, of heart disease. 
Dr. Matthew S. Mo<^re of Fredonia, N. V.. aj^cd f'lfly- 
six years. 

Doctor Moore was born in Aiken, South Carolina. He re- 
ceived his literary education at the University of Virginia, 
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and bis professional education at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. Soon after he graduated he was united in 
marriage to Martha Murray, who with ten children survives 
him. He was an only child and his father died in his infancy. 
He inherited about seven thousand acres of cotton-bearing 
lands, which gave him an income beyond his wants or desires, 
but this did not prevent the practice of his profession, which 
he loved as a means of alleviating human suffering. At the 
commencement of the civil war he vas appointed surgeon of 
the First South Carolina Artillery, and was stationed at Fort 
Sumter from the surrender of Anderson to the close of the 
war. When the war closed, his wealth had vanished ; his 
plantations w^ere a barren waste; his associates and friends had 
been scattered like leaves in the tempest ; the tax gatherer 
made demands he could not meet ; a large family demanded 
protection and support. He resolved to come North and pre- 
pare a new home for them. The advice of Doctor Strong of 
Westfield, an early friend, led him to visit Fredonia in 1867. 
He called upon many of our citizens and with a characteris- 
tic frankness told them the part he had taken in the war ; of 
his desire, if they would welcome him as a man and physician 
regardless of the past, to cast his lot among them. He asked 
no charity that he did not give. From the hour of this meet- 
ing all w^ere his friends. They recognized a brave and mag- 
nanimous man, struggling against adversity. If they thought 
that he had erred, they knew that he had never sinned against 
his own convictions. In about two years .he moved his 
family here. The example of such a family, reared in luxury, 
unused to toil or care, bearing so cheerfully the burdens and 
privations of a changed position, excited universal admira- 
tion and respect. They conquered adversity and came out of 
the struggle, not wounded, but strengthened and glorified. 

The incidents in the life of Doctor Moore are easily writ- 
ten, but when we attempt to describe the man, as he seemed 
to us, we feel inadequate to the task. In head and heart be 
was an exemplification of true manhood. He was a man of 
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broad and liberal culture, whose thoughts and studies were 
not bounded by the limits of professional investigation. Iliis 
mind was enriched by books and by a close observation of 
life in many forms. The Northern and the Southern heart 
had been opened to him ; he had been tried by prosperity and 
adversity. lie was distinguished for his courtesy, not the 
courtesy that is prescribed by rules, but that which comes 
from the eye that is quick to see, and the he»art overflowing 
with kindness and generous impulses toward all humanity. As 
a physician he was the acknowledged j)eer of the ablest in 
Western New York. Ilis cheerful nature and genial sympa- 
thy endeared him to every family he visited. His cheerful- 
ness was wonderful, and it did not desert him when he was 
conscious that disease was uj)on him and that he was walk- 
ing ''in the valley of the shadow of death." lie said to the 
writer that he did not fear to die, that he had been face to 
face with death until it had lost all terrors, but that he shrank 
from the long suffering and helplessness which sometimes at- 
tended his disease, and which no human skill could alleviate. 
All this was mercifully spared to him, as in the twinkling of 
an eye death affixed its seal upon the features where his 
accustomed smile still lingered. 

Doctor Moore had a heart large enough for the North and 
the South and he loved them both, and after the whirlwind 
of war had passed would have given his life that they should 
remain **one and inseparable" forever. lie chose to sleep 
his last sleep among his Northern friends, not forgetting, 
however, his childhood's home in the sunny South, or the 
graves of generations of his kindred with whom he had 
once hoj)ed to rest, lie had as much of his practice and as 
manv friends in Dunkirk as in Fredonia. At his funeral 
which was attended at the Protestant Episcopal Church, hun- 
dreds of families from both places w(»re represented, and the 
exhibition of sorrow was as if death had smitten one in everv 
household. As his affections and symj»athies and charities 
were broader than any school or class or sect, so from all 
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Hourcos alike came the tributes of respect to his true and 
loyal nature. Surely in his earlier home friends with tender- 
er hands or warmer hearts could not have borne him to his 
last resting place, or felt a more assured hope that it wmU be 
well with him hereafter. 



DOt'TOR HEN.IAM1X WALWORTH. 

Dicil, August 3d. 1879, Dr. Benjamin Walworth, in the 
87th year of his age 

Doctor Walworth was born in Bozrah, Connecticut, on 
October I :ith, 1792. lie was married in 18 1 7 at Iloosick, New 
York, to Charlotte Eddy, who survives him. In 1824 he re- 
moved to Fredonia and at once took a high }>osition in his 
pn>fession. As a surgeon he ranked among the foremost m 
Western New York. In 1828 he was ap|>ointed one of the 
•fudges of the Court of Common Pleas of Chautaaqaa County 
and held the position for thirteen years. He had not only 
taste but high capacity for judicial position. In legal lore he 
made himself the peer of men who had devoted their Htcs to 
the pri>fession. In 18U8 he was the Democratic candidate for 
State SiMKitor, and the canvass showeil his great popular- 
ity, jui he almost oven*ame the strong adverse majority hi the 
Kivrhth Senatorial District, and was defeated bT le<^ thjui 
a hundnnl votes. He draft oil the act of ineorj^ontion for the 
villasyi* of Fixnlonia in 1820, and was a member that vear of 
its lirst Boanl of Trustees and was at various times Tn»^«^ or 
Pn^Mdont of the ci>r|H>ration for fourteen terms. In 1>^;^T he 
was elivted one of the Trustees of the Fredi*nia AcmdeniT, 
and hold that |H»sition for thiny-i>ne years. Fivnn lf^,>?^ to 
lSt>*.\ when the Academy was mergeil into the Normal SchooL 
ho w.^s Pn^sidoiiT of the Roani of Trustees. H? was fin- a 
lo^iiT time Pn-^idom v>f the Chauiau*|ua County Motixa] Ijt- 
>nni\\\rc Comj»any. TIjo i»flio;al ]H^sitions or public tmsi;^ he 
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held do not represent his ability or the usefnluess of his life. 
Politically he was, from the formation of the j)arty to his 
last breath, a Democrat. It mattered not who faltered or 
turned aside, he followed the standard of Democracy, with 
equal cheerfulness whether it led to defeat or victory. 

Doctor Walworth's ambition was not for the accumulation 
of wealth but for the promotion of great [)nblic interests. 
Thousands of students of tlie Academy will remember the 
personal interest he took in their welfare and progress, his 
words of encouragement and cheer, his sympathy in their 
joys and sorrows. In every ])osition of trust he was always 
at his post, shrinking neither labor nor responsibility. 
He was earnest in his convictions, fearless in their expression, 
strong, almost bitter, in his prejudices, but always aiming to 
be just. With him all prejudice ended at the grave. He 
never spoke of the errors or faults of the dead. His sym- 
pathies were as broad as human wants and sufferings. He 
had a fund of humor and anecdote adapted to every emer- 
gency. Respected and revered by all, tenderly cared for in 
his old age by his only surviving child, Mrs. Eli^s Forbes, 
and her familv, he found everv rav of sunshine in his down- 
ward path and never heeded the shadows. He met every 
duty and enjoyed a long life in its fulness. He was one of a 
family of ten, five brothers and five sisters. Chancellor 
Walworth was one of the brothers, and all of the family had 
marked abilitv and influence. Doctor Walworth was the last 
of the brothers, and only one sister, Eliza Ann, widow of 
Commodore Piatt, survives. 



niAULKS KDWIN HKNTON.* 



Charles Kdwin Benton was born at (rowanda, on January 
4th, 1H41, and died at Middletown on February 11th, at the 
age of thirty-six years. He wa.s an only child, and his father 



♦Printed in the Frcdonia .Idveitistr and Union of February l6th, 1877. 
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dying iu his boyhood, his early life was a hard, unaided 
struggle. He learned the printers' trade, and at the age of 
twenty-one became one of the proprietors of the Gowanda 
Gazette, In 1864 he sold his interest in that paper and pur- 
chased a part of the Fredonia Advertiser, and became its sole 
editor and proprietor in the spring of 1865. In 1869 the 
Fredonia Advertiser and Dunkirk Union were consolidated 
into the Advertiser and Unio?i, which he managed and edited 
until last December. He was the life and head of that paper 
as much as Horace Greeley was of the Tribune. He made it 
one of the leading Democratic papers of the State, and 
through it exerted a wide influence. He not only gave it all 
his strength and energy, but, we may say, his life. He did 
not seek to make it merely a partisan political paper, but the 
organ and voice of all the organizations and means of doing 
good among men. Kind and indulgent to others, he never 
spared himself. He shrank from no toil or personal sacrifice 
necessary for success. He gave no pledge that he did not re- 
deem. He accepted no trust that he did not conscientiously 
fulfill. Wherever he was placed he was a tireless worker, and 
when his convictions and sympathies were aroused his friends 
endeavored in vain to have him proportion his labors to his 
strength. He had in his nature that element of faithfulness 
that makes a man stand by a friend or a cause- even until 
death. He was a forcible, vigorous, fearless writer. He 
loved his chosen profession ; he felt pride in it, and it*i 
labors, associations and friendships brought him unmeasured 

Mr. Benton felt a great interest in popular education. In 
1871 at the earnest solicitation of the Hon. ,A. B. Weaver, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, he accepted the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the Indian Schools, and labored 
for them with a zeal and energy which will bear fruits for- 
ever. After an exhausting day's work in his office he would 
drive over to the Reservation in the night, visit the schools 
through the coming day and drive home the next night. The 
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writer remoustratetl with him for this overwork, but he re- 
plied that, having accepted the place, he should discharge to 
tlie utmost every duty connected with it, and the moment he 
could not do this he should resign. He was up to death a 
member of the Local Board of the Normal School, and all 
of his associates will testify to the industry and faithful- 
ness with which he discharged his duties. Last year Mr. 
Benton was an efficient member of the executive committee 
of the State Editorial Association. 

In his valedictory, published in the Adcertiser (md Union 
of December 1st, he said : "With this number our connec- 
tion with this paper ceases for the present and perhaps for- 
ever." As his friends then feared, it proved forever. He 
stoj)ped at Middletown on his way to the sunny South, to 
visit his old friend. Professor H. R. Sanford, where the sick- 
ness of his daughter detained him a few days, and when she 
recovered health he had so far failed as to be unable to con- 
tinue his journey or to return to his home. His physician 
assured him that at most he had but a few weeks to live. 
He received the announcement with the fortitude of a man 
and the faith of a Christian. He thought no more of the 
balm or l)eauties of the sunny South, where he had hoped for 
health and strength, but of the higher joy, the diviner beauty 
upon the **other shore." God's precious promises bathed his 
soul in light and shone undimmed through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Mr. Benton during his whole residence in 
Fredonia had been a memVjer of the Presbyterian Church. 

While he missed the familiar faces of many of his old 
friends, still he found friends and sympathy among strangers. 
I'rofessor Sanford and his family were unremitting in their 
kindness. The Masonic fraternity, of which he was an hon- 
ored member, ministered to him. His physician gave him 
both attention and symj)athy. The clergy gathered around 
his bedside to invoke a divine V)lessing upon him. His broth- 
ers of the Middletown press kindly remembered him, and the 
sweet singers of Israel day or night were ready at his call to 
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sing to bini the hymns which were his greatest consolation. 
On the Sabbath before his death he expressed a wish in the 
presence of the writer that he might pass away upon the 
Sabbath. His wish was gratified. Upon the next bright 
Sabbath morning at half past eight a great heart ceased to 
beat, a pure and redeemed spirit passed forth through suffer- 
ing into everlasting sunshine and joy. The cross was ex- 
changed for the crown. 

Mr. Benton was married on October 12th, 1864, to Miss 
M. A. Wells of Perrysburgh, who stood by his side faithr 
fully, adding to his joys, lightening his labors and relieving, 
so far as human power could, his sorrows and sufferings. 
They have had three children, one, a little girl of eight years, 
survives, and the others welcomed the father upon the other 
shore. The remains of Mr. Benton were brought to the 
residence of his friend, O. W. Johnson, and upon Wednes- 
day, the fourth day after his death, as he had requested, 
were after a brief ])rayer at the house removed to the Pres- 
byterian Church, where after the affecting religious services 
by the Reverend Mr. Benton, the pastor, assisted by the 
Reverend Doctor Armstrong, the Masonic fraternity, in the 
usual and impressive form, buried him and paid their last 
honors to his memory. 



THOMAS p. grosvenor.* 



The Bar of Chautauqua County has assembled to pay the 
last tribute of respect and affection to the memory of our de- 
parted friend and brother. Judge Thomas P. Grosvenor. It 
is meet upon this occasion that we adopt and put upon record 
a brief memorial of his life and of the qualities of head and 
heart which endeared him to us and to the whole community. 

Thomas P. Grosvenor was born at Bangor, Maine, on Au- 



♦This memorial was atlopted at a meeting of the Chautauqua County Bar, 
held in September, i88i, being reported by Mr. Johnson as chairman of the 
committee. 
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gust 24th, 1817, and there received a thorough academic ed- 
ucation. In 1830 he removed to Fredonia and commenced 
the study of the law in the office of Chauncey Tucker. In 1840 
he removed to Buffalo and as a partner of Judge MuUett took 
a j>rominent jjosition at the bar. About 1850 he came to 
Dunkirk and became a partner of his brothers-in-lav, the 
Hon. Hanson A. Rislev and C. F. Matteson. In 1877 he 
was elected County Judge, and discharged the duties of his 
office with distinguished ability up to the time of his death. 
In 1843 he was married to Delia Kisley, daughter of the late 
(Jeneral Elijah Risley, who with a son and daughter survives 
him. 

Judge Grosvenor's mind was of the order that grasj)ed and 
compreliended general princii)les and applied them in all 
emergencies with marvellous skill to the case in hand. His 
exj)ression was always clear from accurate percei>tion, and 
elegant from literary culture. His marked strength was in 
calm, logical presentation of truth to the understanding, 
rather than in aj>peals to prejudice or passion. His knowl- 
edge of elementary principles of law was so comprehensive, 
his judgment so reliable, his patience in investigation so great, 
as to make him an oracle in the profession. 

Aside from the law Mr. (Jrosvenor was a man of varied 
reading and attainments and had considered more fully than 
most men all of the great social problems which have agitat- 
ed this generation. There was no topic upon which his con- 
versation was not interesting and instructive. Aside from 
his intellectual pre-eminence, his genijil social qualities carried 
sunshine to everv social circle. There was no element of 
bitterness in his nature. No unkind word (»f his ever rankled 
in memory. His dignified courtesy protected him from all 
assaults from others. In all the relations of life he was be- 
loved. 

In common witli us all he had his t'railties, but thev were of 
a kind that came not from selfishness, but from a great heart 
an<l the abundance of human sympathy. From this temple 
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where he sat as Judge he will go in and out no more forever. 

"The warmest of hearts is frozen, 

The freest of hands is still. 
And the gap in our picked and chosen 

The long years may not fill." 

This occasion can but remind us of Mullett, Greene, Ward, 
Burnell, Tucker, Harden, Cottle, Smith, Hazeltine and other 
honored members of the Chautauqua bar, who have gone be- 
fore. The profession has to do with all of the great interests 
of society and with all the exciting contests which in some 
form mark eveiy generation. It is a high distinction to ob- 
tain an lionorable place in its ranks. From these walls as 
art has preser\'ed them the faces of the first two Judges of 
this county look down upon the honors paid to the latest. 

In the three-score years in which Chautauqua lias had a 
legal profession, there was no clearer head or warmer heart 
or more cultured intellect ever graced it, than that of our 
friend and brother, who was so recently laid to rest in the 
same beaut if id cemeterv with his old associates, Mullctt and 
Greene, with them to sleep until the resurrection. May the 
example of those who have preceded teach us all professional 
courtesy and love for justice and humanity. 



.Tl'DGE JAMES MULLETT. 

The great abilities of the Hon. James MuUett, this close 
identification with the history of Western New York from 
its earliest settlement, the important positions he has honora- 
bly filled, have caused his death, which occurred on September 
15th, 1858, to make a deep impression u])on the public mind. 

Judge Mullett was born in the Stater of Vermont in 
1*781, and he removed to Fredonia in 1810. He was for a 
time employed as clerk in a store, but soon abandoned that 
business to commence the study of the law with the Hon. 
Jacob Houghton, who now survives him. In 1823 and 1824 
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lie represented Cluiutaiiqiia County in the Legislature, and 
Judge Hammond, in his political history of the State, 8[)eakH 
of him as one of the ablest members of that body. He 
was later District Attorney for Chautauqua County for three 
years. He filled no other official position except President of 
the corporation of the village of Fredonia, until he was 
elected one of the Justices of the Supreme Court for the 
Eighth Judicial District, which position he held until the in- 
firmities of age induced him to resign it. 

Judge Mullett was not made for a politician in these de- 
generate times. He was a man of strong, earnest convic- 
tions, which were never repressed or concealed from any mo- 
tive of policy. The petty arts and deceits by which small 
men elevate themselves to place his noble nature aVdiorred and 
scorned. You might as well have attempted to stay the 
thunder-bolt, as to repress his emj)hatic utterance of what he 
felt to be just and true. He was a man for great occasions, 
and, when the |>lace-seekers and demagogues who would gain 
position by intrigue and corruption would be overwhelmed 
and lost, he was of the stamp of men to whom communities 
and States would have turned for a leader and a guide. He 
had the bold, constructive, philosophical mind that makes the 
statesman, but he possessed none of the grovelling qualities 
necessary for a successful politician. He loved truth for its 
own sake, and was never willing to veil it or make it hideous 
in his own sight to gain the ajiplause of others. 

As a lawyer he had for more than thirty years stood in the 
front ranks of his profession in Western New York, perhaps 
unsurpassc<l in his attainments and eloquence by any of the 
great men who have adorned its history. He commenced the 
study of the law at the age of thirty years, without any j>reviouH 
advantaices, save a common school education. There are 
those now living who were then his associates and who re- 
member the energy, patience an<l enthusiasm with which he 
pursued the stu<lv of that noble science, with which he was 
to be >o honorably identified in afterlife. To understand the 
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secret of his success at the bar, we must h>()k to the consli- 
tutiou of liis mind. He had a taste for close, h)gical inves- 
tigation, and a determination for his own gratification to ar- 
rive at truth, no matter through what mazes of gloom and dark- 
ness the investigation led him. lie reasoned for himself and 
from first principles. No man ever felt less reverence for deci- 
sions of the most august tribunals unless he coidd see that they 
were founded on the eternal principles of truth and justice. 
Like all men of his exalted intellect, he had mental independ- 
ence, and was a j)ositive, original, self-reliant man, not an 
imitator or compiler, lie recognized and loved truth where- 
ever he found it, and he combatted error wherever he encounter- 
ed it, no matter if wise men had uttered it and ages sanctioned 
and approved it. But it w^as not to his head alone that he owed 
his eminence. His brain was stimulated and iu8])ired by as 
warm and generous a lieart as ever beat. In his heart, as 
much as in his head, lay the secret of his commanding 
power. His sympathies were easily aroused, and, when they 
swayed and fired his great intellect, his appeals to a jury 
were almost irresistible. He souglit no triumphs by art, or 
by pandering to men's w^orst [Missions, but he boldly a})pealed 
to reason and to the noblest sympathies and impulses of the hu- 
man lieart. His best efforts were in behalf of those upon 
whom courts and juries and by-standers frowned, and for 
whose blood they thirste<l ; but Judge Mullett always seemed 
inspired with power and sympathy just in proportion to the 
extent of the misfortune which hung around his client. His 
efforts in the defense of Joseph Damon, who w^as tried for 
murder at the Chautauqua circuit in 1834, will compare 
favorably with any effort at the bar in any age or country. 
He was distinguished for the strength and ])itterness of his 
invective, but it was always aimed at what he deemed corruyn 
tion. His words fell with the force of blows and with the 
warmth of fire, but not upon the weak or the unoffending. 
His powers were never employed to sustain any gigantic 
wrong, or to oj)pross for gain, for he was eminently unselfisb. 
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Through life he loved justice, humanity ami truth hotter than 
gold, and with rare opportunities for accumulation never ac- 
quired even a competence. 

The maturity and vigor of his unclouded intellect was 
given to his profession before his elevation to the bench, still 
as a jurist he will rank favorably among the great men Avho 
have honored this State. ]V[any of his opinions will stand 
for ages as monuments of his learning, logic, high sense of 
justice, and strength and felicity of expression. 

I do not deny that Judge Mullett had many of the faults 
inseparable from strong passions and an imj)ulsive nature. 
But into whatever errors and excesses he may have been led 
by impulse or passion, he was emphatically the noblest work 
of God, a great, sincere and honest man. I will add, for the 
gratification of all who knew the Judge, that after his retire- 
ment from the bench, he gave his attention to the truths of 
revelation with the same earnestness and sinceritv that had 
always distinguished his investigations for truth, and that he 
died in the communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
with the Christian's l)ope, and now, having at a rii)e old age 
thrown off life's burdens and sorrows, he sleeps in the ceme- 
tery of the beautiful village in which lie had lived for half a 
century, and awaits the Judgment. 



EDWARD STEVENS. 

Edward Stevens, who died in Fredonia on July :50th, 18(58, 
aged thirty-five years, was born in Fredonia on January 17th, 
\SXi. He was a son of the late Philo II. Stevens, and his 
mother was a daughter of Judge Cushing, well-known as one 
of the pioneers of this region. lie pursued his preparatory 
course of studv at the Fredonia Academy, and was graduated 
at Union College with a high reputation for scholarship. 
After pursuing his legal studies for a time under the late 
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Judge Ward, lie removed to Buffalo aud completed them in 
the office of William II. Green, Esq., with whom he became 
a partner as soon as he was admitted to the bar. After a few 
years this connection was dissolved and he commenced prac- 
tice on his own account, and worked in his profession with 
an industry and patience almost without a parallel until, worn 
out and prostrated by disease, he came back to the scenes of 
his childhood, to the sympathies of his kindred and early 
friends, to the shelter of the paternal roof, to die. 

Edward Stevens was no ordinary character. His eminent 
success at the bar in a city justly celebrated for its legal 
ability fully attests this. We may safely say that there was 
not at the Buffalo bar anyone of his age who had a more 
substantial reputation, or who had laid more broad and deep 
the foundation for attaining the highest professional honoi*s 
had his life been spared. His success was legitimate 
and not accidental. The common voice of the wise and 
good awarded him his fame. In addition to a mind naturally 
strong, well balanced and carefully cultivated, attentive to the 
smaller details and capable of comprehending the grandest 
principles, he had an enthusiastic love for his profession. 
Upon it were consecrated all the energies of his being. Suc- 
cess in it was the early dream of his childhood and the in- 
spiration of his last years. He had a pertinacity of will that 
never yielded, a patience in investigation which never wearied, 
a thorough system and order m business which added greatly to 
his efficiency. To crown all, be had integrity that was never 
<|uestioned. He was faithful to every trust, and has left a record 
without a stain. He was plain and unostentatious in his 
habits and bearing. He desj)ised display and the miserable 
arts by which fictitious reputation is suddenly acquired, to be 
as suddenly lost. His was the order of mind that triumphs 
by the force of truth, by appeals to reason and conscience, 
rather than to the imagination or passions of men. Only 
those who knew him could appreciate the kindly humor, the 
warmth of heart and the generous sympathies that made his 
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society so attractive to liis friends. Never has a death oc- 
curred in the midst of us that has been more universally re- 
gretted. 

Childhood according to the promise goes to the arm of the 
liedeemer all unstained, and we know not what record, if 
spared, it might have made in this uncertain world. Age 
for good or evil has completed its life work, and those like 
Mr, Stevens, whose character are formed, who are in the 
prime of life, with disciplined powers, with a certainty of 
honorable achievement, seem the greatest loss to society, 
^[r. Stevens left for the consolation of his widowed mother, 
who has followed her third son to the grave, of his bereaved 
widow, whose earthly hopes are blighted and whose happiness 
has become a memory of the past, of his children, who with 
years will learn to appreciate and prize it, of his brothers, 
one half of the old circle that used to sit around the hearth- 
stone, of his brethren in the profession, and of all his friends, the 
evidence that he died a Christian and his testimony that the 
Christian hope sustained him in his last bitter agony, and il- 
lumined the valley of the shadow of death. Having done 
his life work well, in our beautiful cemetery beneath the 
shadow of the trees where he had sported in childhood he 
sleeps and awaits the resurrection. 



FRANK CUSniNr..* 



Never has a deeper gloom been cast over our whole com- 
munity than by the death of Frank Cushing, Esq. He was 
the youngest son of Judge Cushing, late of Fredonia, and 
spent his whole life in his native village, with the exception 
of a few years in which he resided in (iallipolis, Ohio. He 
hatl not only a clear and vigorous intellect, but a brilliant 
imagination, and a memory of almost marvellous accuracy 



♦Published on September 15th, 1858. 
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and power. I think that those who knew him best will bear 
nie out in saying that if the best orations of Cicero, Webster 
or Burke had been lost, he could have reproduced them entire 
from memory. He was an indiscriminate reader, but the 
great models of poetry and eloquence, both in our own lan- 
guage and in the classics, he had loved and studied from boy- 
hood. His acquirements in the legal profession were of a 
high order for a young man, and he had that clear, logical, 
analytical mind, and that high sense of justice, which would 
have fitted him eminently for the bench ; but he had not 
given to his profession his best powers, he had not found in it 
his highest joy. Gifted to appreciate, he had found unal- 
loyed delight in the highest walks of literature, and it is 
probable that his highly cultivated taste, his familiarity with 
that serene atmosphere in which great and pure spirits have 
seen and embodied truth and beauty for ages, gave him a 
distaste for the noisy conflicts of the forum, where the lowest 
passions and the w^orst impulses of our nature are revealed. 
His polished w^it, his nice appreciation of all the peculiarities 
of others, and his happy dramatic talent of representing 
them, his rare and varied acquirements, his frankness, his 
generous and sympathetic heart, made him emphatically the 
beloved of the circle in which he moved. He was able to in- 
struct or amuse. While he was firm in his convictions, and 
zealous in their utterance, his genial nature and the happy 
combination of his faculties enabled him to live and die 
without an enemy. Constitutionally modest and retiring, he 
was appreciated fully only by those who knew him intimately ; 
but he had the genuine merit that would, if he had lived, 
have secured him fame and fortune, and attached thousands 
to him by the strongest ties of confidence and love. The 
crowning virtue of his character was his strict, unyielding 
integrity, which consecrated his powers to noble ends. 

It may seem inscrutable to us, that one so young, so gifted, 
so beloved, should be called away ; but he left to his asso- 
ciates and relations by his departure a more sublime, impres- 
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sive and useful lesson than even a long and holy life affords, 
for he died a hopeful, triumphant and Christian death. lli» 
reason and intellect unclouded were spared him to the last, 
and on the very verge of eternity he was able to take all his 
relatives and friends by the hand, to give them his parting 
counsel and blessing, and to commend to each the religion 
which was lighting for him the dark valley of the shadow of 
death, through which he was then passing to his eternal home. 
He was calm and even cheerful in a scene in which strong 
men were bowed down in agony. 

"Fare thee well, fare thee well, oh, beloved of my soul. 

Our ycarninjjs shall hallow the loss we deplore ; 
Sluml>er soft in the grave till we win to thy jfoal. 

Slumber soft, slumber soft, till we see thee once more." 



